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Beginning: The Man From Ashaluna- By Henry Payson Dowst 
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HOSE who drive a Nash Six for 
the first time almost invariably 
comment upon the unusual power 


of its perfected Valve-in-Head Motor. 


It makes a marked impression upon 
men who have driven a variety of 
fine motor cars. 

Every Nash model, open and closed, has the Nash perfected 


valve-in-head motor, powerful, economical and quiet, and is 


distinguished by rare beauty of design, finish and appomtment 


Tue Nasu. Motors Company, KenosHa, Wis. 


Vianufacturers of Passenger Carsand Trucks, Including the Famous Nash Quad 
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Nash Motors Sales, Limited, Toronto, Ont., Distributors 


of Nash Cars and Trucks for the Dominion of Canada 
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VALUE CARS AT VOLUME PRICES 
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patterns area feature of Society Brand 

Il-wool Clothes. But the style, fit, and finish 
in converting these fabrics have ele- 

vated Society Brand to its dominant position. The most 


important factor is hand-tailoring. Unless caretully 


hand-stitched at certain points, garments will not hold 








their shape. 
WITH THE VARIED GRADES OF CLOTHING FLOODING THE MARKET, LOOK FOR THE LABEL AS YOUR Gl IDE 


ALFRED DECKER & COHN, Make CIETY BRAND CLOTHE ! ed, for Canada 


c hic ago 


Society Brand (Hothes 


FOR YOUNG MEN AND MEN WHO STAY YOUNG 
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(TVA care of even the tenderest skin can well be left 


entirely to Ivory Soap 


iM 


[vory’s velvety lather is so pure and so mild that one can 
rub it in vigorously without the least discomfort. It 
cleanses thoroughly, but gently; then rinses completely at 


the first touch of clear water. 

Ivory Soap leaves no unsightly gloss; no drawn feeling 
in the skin. This is because Ivory is free from excess oil 
and alkali. Its continued use makes for that soft, whole- 
some clearness that is real skin health and beauty. 
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Have you used the new 
Ivory Soap Flakes? 


Let us send you a trial size package free. 
We want you to know how easily and safely 
these snowlike flakes of Ivory Soap launder 
silks, chiffons, flannels, and all frail fabrics, 
without rubbing. They're splendid, too, for 
the shampoo. To get the free trial pac kage, 
with interesting folder of directions, just 
se nd 25 I 


The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. 


.. 99%% PURE 
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Lille MAIN FROM ASHALUNA 


A ‘K fror i¢ shell- rl od ield of JB iii »p ID tf The > as 00 ucn taugnter abou ie 
( n th iell-plowed fi : VW eClmury ——— OWS There was t much laught ibout th 


France, back to the welcome isol: corners of his mouth, too much sensitive 


A 
tion of the Ashaluna, with its scat- ILLUSTRATED HENRY RALEIGH fullness to the modeling of lip and chin, too 
tered rocky farms, its craggy gnarled much sympathy in the blue glance, for that 

hillsides, its countless acres of swamp and woodland, came Judson Dunlap, tired of war. ‘*What’s these stripes on your sleeve, Juddy?” queried Mrs. Dunlap, picking up the 
Almost savagely he stripped off the wrinkled and somewhat shapeless olive-drab blouse —_‘ discarded blouse and smoothing it appreciatively. ‘‘Them’s your ep'lets or somethin’ 
and slammed it into a corner, its buttons rattling against the kitchen wall. that says you're a sergeant, I s’pose.”’ 
‘‘And I ain’t never goin’ to wear you again,” he declared—‘‘that is, unless—well, “‘Chevrons, ma; and the little gold ones is service stripes.” 

I suppose if them Heinies got fresh I'd sorter feel’s if I’d hafter take another crack “You had to boss lots o’ men, didn’t ye? Did they mind all right?” 

at ’em.” “Oh, I dunno. I don’t cal’late you'd call it bossin’. All anyone had to do was say 
‘I must say you’re lookin’ real good,” said Jud’s mother admiringly. She wasasmall, ‘Let's go,’ an’ they was only too anxious. I never had to bully no one any more’n 

plump woman, apple-cheeked, with a pair of snapping black eyes in which just at anyone had to me. Say, guess I'd ought to do a little K. P., hadn't 1?” 

this moment appeared a suspicion of moisture. ‘‘My sakes, Juddy, ain’t I glad to see ‘I’m sure I haven't the ghost of an idee what you mean.” 

you back?” “Kitchen police, ma.”” Jud grinned. 

““Not a mite gladder’n I be to git back. How’s the hens doin’? Got plenty fresh **Don’t know what I sh’d want o’ police in my kitchen. You ain't goin’ to arrest no 
meat? Guess I'll hafter go out and git us a deer right away. Nice yearlin’ buck would one, be you?” 

go good, I cal’late. No more canned willy for J. Dunlap. Say, ma, how ’bout a batch **Means peelin’ spuds an’ onions, luggin’ water and buildin’ fires an’ all such chores 


> 


o’ hot biscuit and some o’ them damson preserves 0’ yourn? We all took our turn at it when we was privates. Helpin’ the cook. Everyone hated the 
It was true, as Mrs. Judson said, that her son looked real good. An inch or more job and stole all the grub he could to make up for it. Say, ma, you stir up the biscuit 
over six feet, well proportioned, hard as a rock, with shoulders squared by a million and I'll tend to the murphies.’”’ 
hours of drill more or less and just a trace of that swaggering carriage which tells the For a few moments he went and stood at the side door looking out across the narrow 
world what the American fighting man thinks of it, Jud Dunlap surely caused the vale at the wooded slope beyond the river. The air was cold with the heavy gray chill 
human eye no inconvenience, Out of asun and wind tanned face his eyes of crystal blue which precedes a snowfall. One could almost smell the snow. The ground was frozen, 
looked at all comers with a challenging directness and the firm set of his jaw lent those but down in the valley bottom the Ashaluna ran clattering over the stones and the 
eyes convincing indorsement. Still he did not impress one as imperious, even aggressive. sound of the rips in the sluice came dully to the young man’s ears, 

















There Wasn't Another Man in the Ashatuna Who Could Have Done What Jud Duntap Did That Night 
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aid, turning 
hated of you goin’ 
yourself, This is a good 
where's the potatoes?” 


“Glad I got ho now come,” he 
back into tl } j sgl 


through another wi r all by 


to think 


ll-fired lo ome. Say, 
Ashaluna. 
happy, with her big soldier back 
potatoes and onions in the cellar, 


piace, but a 


So beg wit 
And Poily inlap wa 
from the wars and the 

the cow mooing contentedly in the tie-up, the hens scratch- 
traw on the poultry house floor, 


ng frozen from the wood- 


the drv oat 


rall day iz 

nty of fres} 

d raftei 
more put dor 
brine. Ther 
a new 


fiour, ¢ 


illed pork hang! 


hs ; 
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in a big bag, 
baking 
tin 


rows on the 


powder 
ranged i! 
par 
try shelf, raisir 

;,a huge can 
up, a 


jug of 


pice 
of mia} le if 
two-gallor 
molasse 

Oh, boy,” re- 
marked Jud with 
enthusiasm, 
‘* we're 
high, 


goin’ to 
live ain't 
we, ma?” 

His eves shone 
u he ted 


and appraised so 


Inspe 


much providently 
foodstulf, 
‘Seema’s if I 


don't want to do 
much of anything 
but lay round and 
eat.” 

“You lay round 
and eat’s much as 
you want to, 
Juddy 
That’s what it’s 
for. My lands, 
guess I worke 
hard enough! A 
and fi 


boy. 
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doubtless faced a problem similar to Jud’s. You can’t 
please everyone, so you might as well please yourself, 
especially if you have the advantage of six feet two inches 
of exceedingly well-coérdinated bone and muscle to back 
you up. 

“Oh, gracious sakes alive, child, who’s to hender you?” 
cried Mrs. Dunlap. ‘You do’s you like. I wasn’t criti- 
cizin’ you—and I thought Letty’s roses was real hand- 
I don’t suppose you'll do anywheres near so good 
until you’ve practiced quite some.” 


some, 


May 15,1920 


home, home, home, each as he understood the term. And 
most often the thing they desired was a thing of many 
houses, of netted streets and throngs of people, faces by 
the thousand upturned to the dazzlement of lights, thea- 
ters, food, drinks and girls—always girls. 

“Aw, baby, y’oughter see my Jane. Some little queen, 


Jud wasn’t that way. He wanted open country, space, 
the big dependable hills whose strong shoulders upheld the 
clouds as Atlas upheld—but Jud wasn’t much acquainted 

with Atlas as a 
personality. He 





thought it was 
some sort of book 
full of maps. 

He’d never had 
much truck with 
girls. They were 
all right, of 
course, if you 
liked ’em. He 
supposed a world 
without women 
would be quite 
impossible, but 
there were so 
many men who 
did care for 
women that one 
who didn’t 
wouldn’t be 
missed. Come to 
think of it, judg- 
ing by the way a 
lot of the boys had 
talked, there were 
plenty of men 
ready and willing 
to do more than 
their share in that 
direction, quite 
relieving Jud of 
any responsibility 
in the matter. It 
more than evened 
things up. 

But the hills 
and the lakes and 
the great woods 
there was 
thing worth while. 


some- 








| 
I says to myself 
= 


this war 

a-goin’ to last into 

the winter. Don't know why I thought 

Couldn't git no help, but what's 

Outdoor work’ 
“You'd think 

does all the outdoor work there. 


ain 


so, but I knowed. 
the difference? 


” 
men, 


hardly 
good for women same as 
ou went to France, I guess. Women 
Well, you won't have to 
lug water and wood nor do heavy chores after this. I'm 
ettle down home for the rest of my life right here 
sand - 

mother noted an 


manner, 


Oo if) 


goin’ to 
in Ashaluna and farm and build churr 

The itated, while his 
odd half-flushing embarrassment in |} 

“Now, Jud Dunlap, don’t you go tellin’ me you got some 
girl on the You hain’t cal'latin’ to git married, 
be you - 

“Shucks, ma. Not me.” 

“Well, then, what you actin’ so sheepish about? What 
you goin’ to do besides farm and make churns :. 
“*Paint.” 

“Paint 


nothin’ to be 


young man he 


tring. 


that’s 
need it 


My land, 
they 


. 9 
rences 


knows 


what? Buildin’s? 
ashamed of! Goodne 
bad enough.” 

* Pictures.” 

“What kind of pictures? Letty Hands, down to Asha- 
some right nice roses in a vase that 
she had on exhibition at the county fair—well, no, she 
didn’t neither. What am I thinkin’ of? She worked ’em 
on a piece of burlap with colored yarns. Anyhow, they 
You 


Seems sort 


luna village, painted 


looked as if they was painted, and she got a prize. 
was you? 


a big overgrowed 


wasn’t cal’latin’ to paint 
of —well, Miss Nan 
man,” 

“Jest what I s’posed you'd think, ma, That’s why I was 
kind of bashful about tellin’ you. But when I was to Paris 
I seen some real paintin’s—what they call she doovers, and 
oh, boy! Warn't nothin’ Miss Nancyfied about 
ll you d into a store in New York on my 
way home and bought me a kit o’ paintin’ tools and books 


no Toses, 


yfied to me, for 


them, 


lemme te I stoppe 


uch and I’m goin’ to spend some of my 
it’s healthy to make 


of directions and 
evenin’s at it; yone that think 
me out a Miss Nancy’ll durn soon find out 
ma, course I don’t mean you!” 

There wa g pathetically challenging in Jud’s 
attitude. He intended to defy public opinion as imper- 
sonated by his mother and place himself in a class with 
Miss Letty Hands, who worked roses in colored yarns on 
‘ l Michelangelo and others had 


an’ ar 


oh, shuc ks, 


somethir 


burlap Rembrandt and 


“There Was a Fire and a Man—and He Made Me Drink Something Terribly Bitter —and Gave Me Food" 


There really was very little in Ashaluna to keep Jud 
Dunlap busy that winter unless he devised extra tasks for 
hand and brain. The problems of living were not complex. 
Occasionally he took his rifle and trekked off into the 
forest for a day, so that he and his mother were never at a 
loss for fresh meat. The milking, the bringing of wood and 
water, the feeding of steck—these and sundry other chores 
were easily and quickly done. 

Down by the river in a small building of plank and logs 
young Dunlap spent much of his time fabricating the 
Dunlap Patent Reciprocal Churn. I cannot tell you the 
hows and whys of the Dunlap churn, It is possible only 
to say that it worked. Jud had invented it a year or so 
before the war, taking an old hand churn of his mother’s 
and metamorphosing it into what she called a contraption. 
It was of wood, tub-shaped and firmly hooped, geared in a 
supporting frame in which it was actuated by a mechanism 
which imparted to it an oscillating motion very effectual 
in making butter. It required a minimum of physical 
effort; it was easy to keep clean; it was in fact an orna- 
ment in the well-regulated—hold on, ask any dairyman! 

Jud had fitted up his little shop with the crude equip- 
ment required to make a few churns for the farm folk of 
the Ashalune neighborhood and beyond. Power he took 
from the river flowing swiftly past his door. A hinged 
framework supported a paddle wheel which could be let 
down with a rope and pulley into the flood, and a simple 
system of belts transmitted sufficient energy to a lathe and 
a small circular saw in the shop. Much of the work was 
done with draw shave and plane. Metal parts he obtained 
from a hardware concern in the city. 

It took Jud a couple of weeks or more to produce one 
churn, according to the amount of time he allotted to the 
job. There was no need to hurry. He was as yet unbitten 
by the germ of a great industrial ambition. Wealth he 
already possessed in the shape of physical well-being, the 
luxuries of unlimited country air, the freedom of that 
tremendous world of mountain, lake, swamp, river and 
forest. The woods and hills were always calling him. He 
had been born there and he belonged to them. Their moods 
were his moods, 

His comrades of the A, E. F., undergoing that eternity 
of mud and weariness, the endless clamor of the guns, the 
intolerable harassments of barrage and attack, the inter- 
mittent periods of sodden rest in billets—these talked of 


They challenged 
him. They were 
always defying him to come and play the game with them. 
They beckoned him with wheedling soft winds, with dim- 
pled smiles of blue water, with the allurement of cool, 
mysterious shadows and a thousand perfumes, 

“‘T guess the’s only one girl in all this world fer me,” said 
Jud, “and that’s Nature. Keeps a feller steppin’, too, 
same’s any other female.” 

Thus it will be observed that Jud was a poet, keenly 
responsive to the caprices of a jealous mistress. For she 
was not always complacent. If in autumn she appeared, 
scarlet-lipped, and painted, bedizened with a thousand 
fripperies of color, she soon became sullen, scowling, sulk- 
ing under dull skies. She grumbled and scolded, uttering 
threats. Jud, irrepressible, laughed at her and bade her 
be about her business. 

Thereupon she would become enraged and start throw- 
ing furniture. She became a fishwife, a harridan, shrieking 
high oaths and charging down the Ashaluna through the 
rocky gateway that was the sluice above Jud’s tiny shop, 
beating fiercely upon his door and defying him to come 
out and feel the weight of her wrath. And as likely as not 
the man would accept the challenge. Storms of wind, 
rain, sleet or snow daunted him not at all. He was as 
likely to start out in the night as in the daytime. 

“‘Seems’s if Juddy’s possessed to be a-trompin’ round 
when other folks’d a heap sight ruther stick close to th 
stove,”’ commented his mother. This was not by way of 
complaint, for Judson Dunlap was in her eyes all that was 
perfect. ‘‘I sometimes wonder he ever come home from 
the war after seein’ so much o’ the world. I snum, I don’t 
see what the’ is round here to interest a boy. I’m thank- 
ful, though, to have him back with all his arms and laigs. 
And I hain’t told you ’bout that there croy de gear them 
French folks give ’im.” 

Jud, down by the river, scraping and fitting together the 
staves of his churns, sniffing the spice of new-cut wood, 
breathing the impalpable fragrant dust that filled the air 
when his buzz saw sang its one snarling note, told himself 
he was happy. The little power lathe had its song, too, a 
kind of strident hum rising and falling as the gouge bit 
into the spinning wood. It was a pretty good life, 

Jud looked off through his small upstream window to 
where the tall hills, now snow-covered, stood guard over 
the Ashaluna. There they were, solemn, white-clad watch- 
men, steadfast, silent, drowsy, yet never asleep. 
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“Oh, gol-darn it!” suddenly snapped Jud. ‘I'd like to 
know what’s got into me. I'm so kind of fidgety.”’ 

He thrust aside the implements of his churn building, 
opened a rough cupboard and dragged out a rather nicely 
made easel, which he set up in the middle of the floor. 
Also he produced brushes, 
window glass for a pallet, and a canva 
frame. 


tubes of color, a piece of broken 


stretched on a 


“That’s sure a turrible-looking thing,”’ he commented, 
regarding the result of some previous day’s artistic striv- 
ing. ‘‘Off she comes!” 

He fell to with pallet knife and scraped most of the 
offending composition from the canvas. He opined the 
work was rotten, and truth compels the admissiom that he 
was absolutely right. 

Presently he was again building where he had 
stroyed. Strange and terrible shapes began to appear 
under Jud’s weaving brush. Colors that shamed the spec- 
trum and disgraced the rainbow quarreled and rioted be- 
fore his eyé Yet as he worked he sang: 


de- 


“How you gonna ke ppum, 
Dah rah nah fahm, 
Ahf er the y' ve See Pair Ree 


But Jud didn’t mean what you mean. He was thinking 
of those things he had seen during a few brief days in the 
French capital, when with his buddies he had visited the 
Loover. They had all agreed that the Venus de Milo sure 
was some Jane, and the inscrutable smile of Mona Lisa 
gave them the willies. But Jud’s impressions had gone 
He realized, as he had told Mrs. Dunlap, that he 
was seeing real paintin’—what they call she doovers. 

And now since he had come back home the feel of the 
big outdoors had taker po session of him. He wanted to 
express it. It was easy enough to take his rifle and a hand- 
ful of cartridges, a 
pinch of tea and a pock- 


deeper. 


me no good. You're so much like your father. Land sakes 
you never got no information out of him unless you used a 
corkscrew, specially if it was himself, Close 
mouthed ain't no name fer a Dunlap; sp’inxes’d be better.” 

‘Well, ma, when I git back this time I'll tell ye a whole 
lot. Always felt’s if my affairs wasn’t interestin’ to other 
folks, specially if it’d sound like braggin’. Goo’-by. Ex 
pect me home when ye see me — and don’t go to worryin’.”’ 

“Worry? Me worry about you? Good lands, I ain't 
got time to worry! Besides, I wouldn’t give ye the satis- 
faction, ye big good-for-nothin’ lunk!”’ 

She patted her son affectionately on the sleeve and 
sneaked one last doughnut into the side pocket of his coat. 

“Go ‘long with ye!” 

The woman stood on the stone doorstep and watched 


about 


her big son as he neared the opening where the tote road 
} 


penetrated the thick woods. He made good progress, for 
the snow was hard packed and his snowshoes but lightly, 
scarred the frozen surface. What a boy! Spunky too! 


Well, he didn’t git it all from the Dunlaps. No sir-ree, a 
woman that’d b’en through what she had in the last coupla 
years, runnin’ a farm and winterin’ all by herself with the 
snow up to the eaves sometimes, she*guessed that took 
some grit. 

Back in the house she stole a sly look at her mirror. She 
did declare now, she didn’t look one day over forty. 
the’ wasn’t many women her age with good fresh color like 
that and no more wrinkles’n what she had. Well, not in 
the Ashaluna, the’ wasn’t. 

She grinned cheerfully at herself. 
independent and not scared of nothin’. 
that way herself. 

She went now about her household matters, singing 
softly. It was lots better havin’ Juddy trampin’ in the big 
clean woods than up to his knees in them filthy trenches. 


Guess 


No wonder Jud was 
She'd always be’n 


six or seven miles be 
tween himself and the Dunlap farm. He was feeling great 
Already he of that restle 
fidget which he called a kind of a mean feelin’ 
of the big woods was now his 

He followed nx defined trail 
an abandoned tote road, which he followed as 

Then he abru turned off 

plunged into the thick woods. He cli 
slopes, where the growth was mostly hardwood and afforded 
Again, he descended into the low ground, 


By midafternoon Judson had put 


had walked otf muct uneas\ 


ngle Occasionally he 


picked ul 


long as it suited him. ptly and 


imbed long, undulating 


open traveling 
threading his way through tangles of thick growth or close 
growing cedars in frozen swamps, grooved by the feet cf 
many deer, 

He heard the scolding of harsh-voiced jays, the chatter 
ing of venturesome squirrels looking among the nude limbs 
of beech trees for left-over nuts. He heard other forest 
noises, the endless dull crooning of the wind in the trees 
the odd mournful grunt of trunk rubbing upon trun! 
where the weight of snow and ice had toppled some weal 
rooted tree into the arms of a neighbor. 

He saw innumerable signs of forest life, the tracks of 

shaped 
of deer, 


partridges, of small animals and large, great platter 
prints of moose, dainty, stabbing hoof mark 
traces of long-heeled rabbits, measured tread of foxes, bird 
trails as delicate as the lacings of young leaves 

He noted, too, the chewed tips of cedars where the deer 
had browsed, the white twig ends stripped of tender bark 
and deep-bitten scars of sharp rodent teeth on many a tree 
trunk. Once he came upon a tall stump from which far 
above his head the bark had been torn ir while 
parallel scratches in the wood told him a bear had reared 


flakes, 
itself and stretched up heavy paws 
But this 
undisturbed at the base of the stump, and Bruin no doubt 


to sharpen its toenails 
had been weeks before, for the snow lay thick and 
slept soundly in some 


mountain-side cave 





etful of bread, and go 
out into the dee p wor ds 
and live what he felt. 
Sut that didn’t satisfy 
wanted to 
put it on canvas, on 
paper, so that other 
people would see it the 
way he felt it. And gol- 
darn it, he couldn’t! 


him. He 


a 
“T DECLARE [never 
see. such a boy,” 


protested Mrs. Dur 
lap. “‘ Here it is comin’ 


on to snow like all git- 


out, and you start 
off as if it was a June 
mornin’ !” 


‘** Aw, let ’er snow!” 

Jud impa- 
tiently. ‘‘I’ve stuck 
round here till I’m 
plum’ bored to death. 
I need action. If she 
and blows like 
tunket, all the better. 
| ain’t had a good wras- 
tle with the old gal for 


returned 


Snows 


quite a spell. 
“What old gal?” 
Jud laughed. 
“Oh, that’s jest a 
speakin’, I 
Don’t you 
I can take good 


way 0’ 
guess. 
worry. 
care o’ myself. 

“Like to kn 
you got to 
You're more’n liable to 
git snowed up 
p 


»w what 


live on. 


some 
for a week. | 
h’d think you'd be 
‘fraid you’d starve 
t’death.” 

“Haw! I’ve lived 
three-four days on a 


l ice 


dum sight less’n I got 
in my pocket now. 
Didn’t I never tell you 
‘bout that time our 


communications was 
cut stood off 
about a million Heinies 
for most a week?” 
“No, you didn’t!” 
snapped Mrs. Dunlap. 
“All them expe riences 


an’ we 








went through in 
France don’t seem todo 


you 





It Was a Picture of the Sout of Judson Duntap, a Soul Strong, Independent, Hopeful 


miles away. 
Judson began 
think prepara 
tions for a night in the 
It was begir 


to 


about 


woods. 
ning to snow, only a 
few 
promising more 


as yet, but 
Twi 
light wa among 
the fast 
blending into one great 


flakes 


gray 
trees and 
blanketing shadow 
‘*‘Huh! IL come 
pretty snug to it ie 
“It was a tall wall- 
sided rock which sud 
loomed ahead 
Jud kicked the 


away from a littlesemi 


snow 


circular area at its base 


Then he cut an armfi 


il 
of boughs and dropped 
them on the ground 
he kindled 
four 


after which 
i tiny fire about 


feet from the face of 
the rock 

Not four rods awa 
from this bivouaec Jud 


Dunlap found the 
frozen 


carcass of a 





small deer } ee] 
up from a ‘ 
sapling. Th he 
had killed some et 


against justsuch 
as that of the present 
Now 


required of the meat 


he took what he 





though it was so hard 
he had some difficult 
in cutting it Neve! 
theless the chunk he 
obtained oon thawed 








before the e,a the 
mall t } ket with 
melted A boiled 
eneer to 1! e |} 
tea 

The V Wa f ng 
aowr mud bu 
Jud didn’t care He 
acked enough quick] 
gathered brus! air 
the T face »form at 
effectual shelter hich 
the heaping iow onl 


Continued on 
Page 166 
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Tia SOLDIER AIND EIS BONUS 





Congress 


r SHE pro] il urged upor to pay ex- 


$2 000,000,000, more or 


less, by way of bonus, or—less frankly —adjusted 
ompensation, are of profound interest. That huge 
im of mone t the Treasu nd available for 
trib ) t | have to be raised by a great bond 
ut by ad taxation. It is not within the prov- 
e of the Tre to sa hether such a distribution of 
money to those we called to the colors in the World 
War istifiable ’ ible. That is within the juri 
| m of Congre he Treasury's problem is to dis- 
caver how tha money could be raised if Congre 
hould appropriate it and what the general effect would 
be on the people at large business and on government 
finances if $2,000,000,000 or thereabout had to be with 


of 110,000,000 people and paid 


There are me seventy-five bill pending in Congress 


proposing bene ul ie ition for ex-soldiers and service 
men I e orgal il of ex-soldier have made definite, 
concrete demand ( ‘ ‘The Treasury was called 
upon by the Wa 1 Mea Committee of the House of 
he presentative considering these propo als, to 
ndieate its view of the ncial and economic aspects of 
the matter. It seems worth while to say it again as clearly 
i my is | ble 
I t let me ew netly a po ible the pecine 
request that the orgar i I of ex-service men have 
1 ide oad t { ! ‘ 
Mr. Hale's Testimony 
airman, of the subcom 


EDWARD R 


of the legisla ‘ 


M* HALE, el 
A m t ommittee of the Veterans of 


tte 





Foreign Wa of the United States, appeared before the 
Way ancl Me foomn tee on March third He ade 

cribed himself as a married man, an accountant by profes 

on, who vo ered f e Army in May, 1917, and wa 
enlisted as an art field clerk He is now employed by 
the a ition of vet for whom he appe ared before 
Congre He told the committee: 

Che Veterans of Fore Wars of the United States are 
coneerned with « two measure We advocate the 
passage of legislation that will afford partial remuneration 
to the « ‘ re vomen who sustained material 
monetar ‘ ie to the ervice the military and 

ival fores f e | ‘ ‘ It is our thought 
that if Congress will « a law granting thirty dollars 
per month for each month or fractional part of a month 
erved by the ex-service! and women, it will be accepted 
by them as an expression of the country’s appreciation and 
will at the same time not strain the nation’s resources. 

‘In reaching this conclusion the Veterans of Foreign 


tablish a figure which will 
iverage monthly earnings which 
should have b@en able to 
civil life. 


W ars have 


equitably represent the 


endeav« 


each ex-service man and woman 


effect if they had been permitted to continue in 


By R. C. Lefifingwelll 


Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States... sug- 
gest that the ary revenue be obtained by the im- 
position of the graduated tax, beginning with two per cent 
on incomes in excess of $50,000 and reaching a maximum 
of seven per cent on ine in excess of $1,000,000 per 
This, roughly, based on the information obtained 


Revenue Office, would yield approxi- 


nece 


omes 
annum. 
from the Internal 
mately $200,000,000 per annum. The interest on $2,000,- 
000,000 of bonds at 4.75 per cent would to 
$85,000,000 per annum, and the residue, after the payment 
of interest, of approximately $115,000,000 should be set 
aside by the Sevretary of the Treasury as a sinking fund 
for the retirement of the bonds, the bonds to be for 
s, but red in ten, at the option of the 


amount 


e 
twenty year leemable 


Government. 
“Secondarily, the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States are ted in some plan that will enable the 
not at the 

ment. Various 
ind-settlement 
lative committee of the Veterans 
1d these 


intere 


ervice people to become property owner 


ex 
expen ebut with thea tance of the Gover 
measures 
bills. The national leg 


of Fore ign Wars has carefully 


have been proposed, so-called |: 





rutini various 






bill and the one sponsored by Representative Dick 
Morgan, designated H. R. 5544, appeals more strongly to 
its ipport 

“With slight modifications this bill would be acceptable 
to the Veterans of Foreign War but it should be so 


modified as to permit the pure hase of a home or a farm 
life, and 
provide that the Government, after proper and competent 
appraisal, will advance not to exceed $4000 on first mort- 


commensurate with the applicant's station in 


gage, the balance of the purchase price to be evidenced by 
second mortgage, if necessary, running to the original 
owner of the property.” 


The Morgan Bill proposes to create a government cor- 
poration to be known as the Soldiers’ and Seamen’s Home 
Founding Corporation. The capital stock of the corpora- 
tion is to be $100,000,000, all of which is to be subscribed 
by the United States of America. 
provided with homes through a system of loans 


The soldiers and seamen 
are to be 
made by the corporation. 

Every honorably discharged soldier, seaman and marine 
would be entitled under this bill to a loan of not more 
than $4000 with which to purchase a farm homestead or 
home in town or city. Short-term loans not exceeding 
$1200 are also proposed to enable the purchasers of farm 
homesteads to provide themselves with proper livestock 
and farm equipment. 

Questioned by the committee, Mr, Hale made it plain 
that he did not consider the bonus plan and the Morgan 
Bill as alt He suggested that the ex-soldier be 
allowed to enjoy the privilege of both—that is, a bonus of 


ernatives. 





thirty dollars a month for his service, plus $100 if he 

served abroad, in addition to assistance in buying a 

home or farm under the provisions of the Morgan Bill 

Mr. Hale declared that the organization he represented 

had a membership to date conservatively stated at 
somewhere between 500,000 and 750,000 bona fide mem 
bers, restricted exclusively to men who have seen service 
in foreign waters or in foreign climes. 

Following Mr. Hele, Mr. J. M. Halper, representing the 
World War Veterans, Inc., and claiming a membership of 
500,000, urged that Congress appropriate for each service 
man one dollar for each day he spent in the service, with 
a minimum of $180. He originally proposed to raise the 
money by taxing incomes of more than $25,000 on a gradu- 
ated scale up to incomes of $1,000,000, but stated that the 
plan had been given up in favor of a plan for a consump- 
tion tax on sales. 


Other Plans Proposed 


M® MARVIN GATES SPERRY, national president of 
the Private Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Legion, advocated 
before the committee the passage of either the Sherwood 
Bill, providing a lump sum of $500 to each ex-service man, 
to be provided by a graduated surtax on all incomes of 
more than $10,000 a year, or the Mott Bill, providing a 
lump sum of $300, to be provided by a consumption tax 
Either bill, he stated, would be satisfactory to his organi- 
zation—the Mott Bill, however, to be amended so as to 
provide for a $500 lump sum. “The men want not bonds 
but cash,” he told the committee. 

Mr. S. Lovenvein, representing the World War Veter- 
ans, Inc.,and the Rankand File Veterans’ Association, Inc., 
told the committee: ‘We favor a bonus of one dollar for 
each day in service, with minimum of $180, this to be paid 
to officers and men alike, all bonuses to be paid from funds 
derived from taxation of all incomes in excess of $25,000 
annually.” 

As the result of questions by the committee it appeared 
that Mr. Lovenvein is urging that after the passage of the 
bonus bill there be a vocational education bill passed, and 
after that a land bill, all of which the ex-service men might 
avail themselves of. 

The American Legion presented to the committee a 
fourfold alternative plan embodying the following optional 
benefits: 


1. Land projects—to be located by the Government in 
all states of the Union where proper land is available. 

2. Home aid—designed to assist ex-service persons in 
acquiring homes in city and country. 

8. Vocational training—to be given without charge to 
all ex-service persons desiring it. 

4. Adjusted compensation— in the event ex-service per- 
sons do not exercise the option to secure participation in 
land prejects, home aid or vocational training, then they 
are to receive adjusted compensation, or extra back pay, 
based upon length of service. 
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Ex-service persons to have the op- 
tion to take one, and not more than 
one, of the four vlans. 


It was brought out before the Ways 
and Means Committee that if any of 
these bonus plans is taken full advan- 
tage of by the more than four million 
men who wouid be eligible to their 
benefits it would involve an expendi- 
ture on the part of the Government of 
$2,000,000,000 or more. Let us see 
what the effect of this would be. 

Secretary Houston, of the Treasury 
Department, said to the Ways and 
Means Committee: 





“The proposal toexpend asum rang- 
ing from $1,000,000,000 to $2,000,000,- 
000 is a very serious one for the people 
of the nation at this time, and the pro- 
posal to meet such an expenditure by 
the sale of bonds presents or suggests 
very grave possibilities. 

“‘T am not alarmed as to the condi- 
tions of the nation’s finances at pres- 
ent. I donot think that the situation 
is critical. I believe that with economy 
on the part of individuals throughout 
the nation, with the avoidance of waste 





and extravagant living, with economy 





1} 


or if we increase present taxes, we shall 
further burden industry, probably « 
tail production, and in any event ir 
crease the cost of living. 

“The proposal would mean an 
addition to the cost of living, whatever 
method of financing it you employ. | 
cannot escape the conclusion that i 
would add to the burden of every man, 
woman and child in this nation if you 
undertake to meet the expenditure by 
taxes; and it will add even more if you 
undertake to do so by increasing the 
credit structure of the nation 

“That in brief is the way the mat- 
ter presents itself to my mind 

“Tn the jam confronting us we ought 
to be careful, very careful, about ad 
ding to the burden of the people, about 
increasing prices, adding to the cost 
of living of about 110,000,000 people 
and depressing the bonds of 20,000,000 
people, rousing apprehension on the 
part of the holders.” 

Governor Harding, of the Federal 
Reserve Board, said to the committee: 

“The question of an issue of $2,000,- 
000,000 of government bonds in the 
present circumstances is a very much 








on the part of Congress in making 
appropriations and prudence in han- 
dling our financial problems, this 
nation, in spite of disturbed European conditions and their 
effects here, can proceed in an orderly fashion. I think, how- 
ever, that to float bonds in the amount of $2,000,000,000 
or to meet such an additional expenditure out of taxes will 
resent very grave problems and might bring disaster.” 


Grave Questions Raised 


T DO not know how we could float bonds for $2,000,- 
000,000 at rates of interest borne by the existing bonds, 
and I do not know just what would happen if we undertook 
to float bonds for $2,000,000,000 at a higher rate of in- 

. I assume that there would be very great difficulty 
in floating bonds at existing rates of interest. I do not 
$2,000,000,000 worth of bonds, 
even at a higher rate of interest. I am confident that if 
such volume of bonds were floated it would depress the 
value of the obligations of the Government now held 
by 20,000,000 or 30,000,000 of our citi 





teres 





know that we could sell 





zens; to what 
point, of course, I cannot say. I think that it would lead to 
a further credit expansion, which has been one of the 
factors in the upward movement of prices. It would 
therefore add to the cost of living of the 110,000,000 
people of the nation; and one of the many results of this 


would be that laborers would say, ‘The cost of living is 


Disabled Fighters Waiting to Present Their Claims to the Federal Board of beer 


Vocational Education 


rising and we must have more wages.’ The vicious price- 
and-wage circles would persist and extend. 

“We are prudently doing what we can to bring about 
something like a gradual return toward a stable condition 
of industry and finance. I am not prepared to say that we 
shall ever reach the prewar normal, but I imagine every- 
body wishes the country to return to a stable condition. 
We are having difficulty enough at present in effecting 
this result. 

“A proposal to float bonds as suggested would, in my 
judgment, not only counteract any effort in that direction 
but would produce a very grave situation, which I am not 
sure we could handle. 

“Tf the Congress deems it wise to extend aid to the sol- 
diers, the less harmful way of meeting the expenditures 
would be by increasing taxes. Taxes in themselves tend 
toward economy if they are properly laid, because they 
take so much out of the control of individuals for the time 
being, and they would not cause further credit expansion. 

“But existing taxes are burdensome and in some cases 
very disturbing to industry. Instead of increasing them 
we should survey the present tax system with a view to its 
modification or simplification, with a view to raising the 
necessary revenue with as little inconvenience as possible 
to taxpayers. If we have to find new sources of revenue, 


more serious one than it would have 


1 during the wartime. First, there 
is a lack of the impelling impulse of 
patriotism, which 1s so strong ina time 

of great stre and danger. Second, there is competition 
Wi all kinds of investments and commercial demands 
I do not care to express any opinion as to what rates of 
interest the bonds would have to bear in order to be sold 


I do not say that they « 


that an obligation of the Government of the United States 


ysuld not be sold, because I believe 


can under any circumstances be sold at mie 





Taxation Safer Than Credit 
pid I want to say that if any unusual governmental 
expenditure is contemplated, looking at it from the 


standpoint of the Federal reserve banks, it is infinitely 


better that uch expenditure be met squarely by taxation 
rather than by any form of credit. Throughout the 
world there is a great expansion of credits, and there is no 


reason why we should by further expansion of credit get 





ourselves into the position of some other countri We 
should seek to return to a more normal level and to im- 
prove conditions by correcting instead of aggr g the 
existing disproportion between the volume of « and 
the volume of goods 

“The proposition that bonds be issued and given to the 
beneficiaries of the appropriation in order to a i the 


Continued on Page 58 
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HERE are 
in tl worl 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


Advice to a friend or a news- 

And if the uplifters was to 
law forbidding the 
the 
public of these two 


ybody 


omeone to 


yaper it 


et ¢ ongre pa a 


ile, manufac vr use of; the about on 


gift of 
I'll g 


place to live it 


carrying 


sumption in 
‘ ntee the world would be a more satis- 
factory It would be wholesomer, less full 
of fights 
broken up, ar 
broad land which would 
gong 
, and nebody ts going to pay twenty 
indred-dollar fine, 


and misunderstandings, fewer homes would be 


da prohibition would be established in this 
actually do some prohibiting, 
because nobody is to bootleg advice or newspaper 
five a quart 


in all proba- 


interview 
in actual cash and a five-h 
bility, for either of them 

All of which bur 


more li 


t of emotion comes of me having just 
ved and learned. And it’s the truth 
ver seems able to learn anything with- 


recently once 
a person seldom if ¢ 
out first living through it, and the copy books are so much 
waste paper, because in addition to forgetting the sentiment 
that after leaving school anyways. 

of dope which I have just 
phy prescription 


I will ever be a mark of 


nobody writes like 
Well, the 


acquired 


parth ular line 


recently without any sician’s 
has marked the last day that 
the kind L wa to me to offer the vaccine 
well-known publie —the 

account of that 

interview coming out 

done, and 

me having distinet 

the 


ind it oceur 
to my 
more espe ially ol 
pauper 


the way it 


new 


views to expre on 
ibiect of the pre 
dential campaign. If 
nootheropening 

offer 
thi 


I will read 
piece to the 
helpl mem 
bers of the White 
Kittens a ofr 
ganization to 
whik h | have he. 
longedeversince 
wiy back in 
1917, and some 
when we 
got little 
Di iothing to re 


days 
have 
port at a meet 
ing a member is 
called upon to 
read a paper, 
the 
which is 


one 

fore 

armed surely 

has the drop on 

the other 

every tine. 
Well, any 

this Se 

ciety of the 

White Kitter 

Association of 

America is a ex 

clusive theatrical-ladies’ 


and 


girls 


ways, 


organization for the purpose of 
improving our own selves and any others who will permit 
it. We are practically 
five honorary one 
ontrary, and seldom paying their just dues, which after a 
while lets them out. But the idea of this society is for 
every member to do a good turn to some girl in distvess 

won't stand for it, 
ind really sometimes it is spiritual aid which is needed, 
ind this was 


the case with Maude Muriel Maloney. 
Maude 


Muriel wa 
ing absolutely no 


underwear, which she 


all active members and have only 


, the others proving as a rule quite the 


whenever required, even if the treasury 


tranger to me, we hay- 
Intimate my 
had sold it to me for a good many 
vears at the Chi But one afternoon she called, and 
I left her come right in when announced by Musette my 
personal maid, on account also of Maude Muriel’s mother 
Roche the old 
days when [I was on tower and the small time, and I had 
sell me pink 


store for no other 


practically as 
mutual grounds except 


Sh » 


having been my landlady in ter often in 


noticed the kid because he never tried to 
pyjamas, size forty, when I was in the 
purpose than 
made a big hit with me, though as the manager of a barber 


embroidered camisoles, size thirty-six. It 
shop she would a been a total loss 

Well, anyways, on one of these healthy, invigorating, 
snowy winter days, which we been having lately, when the 


MAY WILSON 


“I Don't Mean Money," She Says, Sniffling 


air was keen and cold and the streets was full of beautiful 
old-fashioned snow—so old and out of date, in fact, that 
you couldn't help but netice it; well, on such a heurty 
seasonable afternoon Maude Muriel did a little Alpine 
work which landed her at my flat on the Drive, and I not 
owing the Chic Shop a plugged nickel, had her admitted at 
once like I said, and in she come all done up from the 
struggle between the condition of the streets and the con- 
dition of the bottom of her skirts, which was all of half a 
yard wide and half a wool thick--sort of a demi-tasse 
edition of the all-wool-and-a-yard-wide standard of them 
stupid old days when the bourgeoisie had some power. 

Well, anyways, in she come, and sat down and looked 
over my swell new French-Chinese boudoir that the Cohen 
studios done for me, by having the covers of my ninety-six 
proof Bourbon furniture embroidered all over with Chow- 
main or something, and when she got over being duly 
impressed she turned her earnest gaze upon my pussy- 
willow lounging robe which she had sold me to lounge in at 
$98.50, which is some lounge, and a person couldn't do it 
without intervals of work with which to pay for it — well, at 
any rate, she fixed me and the price of it with a sorrowful 
stare, and she says 

“Miss LaTour,” she says, “I know I’m awful bold 
coming to you like this, and that your mail must be 
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full of them, but I thought that such a 

famous and successful person as you could 

perhaps help me out.” 

. “*How far?” I says, not mean- 
ing the door, but quite on the other 
hand reaching for my purse. 

“T don’t mean money,” she 
says, sniffling. And then while I 
was recovering from the shock, 
but still unable to speak, she 
pulled out the old powder rag like 
a true woman and, controlling her- 
self, continued. ‘You see I got 
ambitions,” she went on, ‘‘and 
what I really come for is your 
advice.” 

Now the combination of having 
your money refused and your ad- 
vice asked, all at once, is enough 
to make anybody fall. There may 
be men who could stand up under 
the strain, but no woman. 

“T'll be glad to go the limit of 
my poor ability,” I says, with the 
transparent humility of such mo- 

ments. ‘I’m at your service. 

Shoot!” 

“Well, it’s like this,’ 

Maude Muriel. “I wanner do 

something big in the world 
I got ambitions. Selling 
dry-cleanable lingerie at 
twenty-five dollars a gar 
ment up on a salary of tif 
teen a week has got my 
goat. In other words, it 
has aroused my ambitions 
I don’t want them things 
myself so much,” she says, 
“though of course I'd like 
‘em if I could get ’em by 
earning ‘em. Sometimes at 
night I lay awake and al- 
most burst when I think 
how I got to struggle along 
with a bundle of imitation 
clothes, and fake jewels, 
and a near-good time, when 
I got a talent burning in 
my breast,” she says, “‘and 
so I thought maybe you 
could help me.” 

“Well, what do you want 
to do?” I says. “I don’t 
blame you, kid, for getting 
fed up with selling them 
outrageously expensive, im- 
practical things which it’s 
the truth I only buy them 
myself because my posi- 
tion, especially in dancing, 

demands that I should, and I got no patience with the 
modern idea of lingerie. There’s only two things to do 
about it,’ I says—‘‘either force your competitors to quit 
using it or dig in and get yours—but get it honestly.” 

“That’s what I thought, Miss LaTour,” says Maude 
Muriel; ‘‘so I want to get into the pictures.” 

“Well, that’s probably as near to getting them things 
honestly as you will ever come,”’ I admitted. ‘And I will 
help you if possible. How about your qualifications?” 

“Oh, I’ve studied,” she says. 

“Ever been on the stage?” I asked. 

“No!” says she. 

“Done any amateur acting?” 

“Well, no!” she says again. 

“Had any dancing lessons or experience appearing in 
public?” I says. 

“Well, no, I haven’t!” 

“Ever been on as an extra in a ballroom scene?” I asked 
her, getting sort of anxious. 

“Not that, either,” she had to admit. 

“Well, did you ever come into contact with any man- 
agers?’’ I says. 

“Only the manager of the Chic Shop,” says Maude 
Muriel. ‘‘And that’s one reason I'm leaving!” 

“You poor girl!”’ I says. ‘‘ Did he insult you?” 

“I'll say he did!” says Maude Muriel. ‘1 asked him for 
a raise, and he slipped me a title!” 

“Oh!” says. ‘‘ Well, of course, fine names don’t really 
affect the high cost of living any. But what have you done 
makes you think you can go into the pictures?” 

“I’ve studied elocution,” says Maude Muriel Maloney. 


says 
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“Fine!” I says. “The silent drama is the safest place for 
you. Come on up to the studio this very minute.”’ 

Well, that tickled her to death, and by the way my true 
meaning failed completely to register I could see that she 
would be ideal on the screen, having no sense either of 
humor or any other kind to interfere with her acting. 

And so I climbed into my little squiffer suit, which is 
British for accordion-pleated with a Eton jacket to atone 
for the cockney lower half, and we went right up to the 
studio—that is, we went as right as we could what with 
dodging round and over the snow, which the city admin- 
istration had forgotten to take to Palm Beach with it. 
And when we reached Al Goldringer’s office we at the same 
time reached the height of Maude Muriel’s ambition, 
because Al has to hire any friend I bring round, because 
that is a unwritten law of any first-class studio, and one 
reason for why we have the kind of pictures we do, though 
in my own case I would not wish a lemon on my own lot 
because I can outact anybody they can hire of their own 
free wills, and so fear no rivals, and it is but seldom that I 
bring a friend onto the floor the way so many actresses 
id of their p 
ger merely says he supposed a hundred 
and 


do which are afr itions. 
Well, Al Goldri: 


and a half would 
they would find some 


be enough each week to begin on, 
cond business for her. 





“All Right, Al,’’ I Sayt 


“T'tt Expect to Hear From You later 


““And by the way, Mary,” says Al, rolling his uneasy 
cigar, as per usual when he’s just done something to his 
pay roll—he never personally gets restive with me, but his 
cigar does sometimes— “‘by the way,”’ he says, ‘‘you know 
them six little comedies you wrote—-the adaptations from 
that bird with the Indian name, Shakspere; the ones you 
dug up for us?” 

“Yes, I know,” I says; ‘especially the one with the 
peach of a title— Much Adieu About Nothing.” 

“Well, we've changed ‘em all round,” he says, ‘put a 
little jazz into ’em, and are going to make a series that'll 
be a world-beater—I’ll let you know about them later. 
And say, Rosco is trying to locate you—some publicity 
stuff. Better see him as you go out!” 

“All right, Al,”’ I says. ‘‘You know I’m crazy to make 
that stuff. I'll expect to hear from you later on it. Mean- 
while be good to my friend, Miss Maude Muriel Montrose. 
Ta, tat” 

“All right, I will,” says Al. 

And then I beat it out of the office, leaving my newly 
christened crew member behind, and walking nonchalantly 
across the floor so’s I couldn’t fail to run into Rosco by 
accident, which I did almost at once. 

“Hey! Mary Gilligan!”’ he says. ‘‘ You are the very one 
I want. There was a sob sister from the Sunday Record 
Breaker telephoned up here this morning wanting an inter- 
view with you. Better give it to her; and make it snappy 
some new dope. I let her have your house number and 
you'd better let her come to the flat. We can’t make any 
outside shots until this weather settles, and you’d better 
put the time in giving yourself a little hateful publicity. 
But for land’s sake, think of something new! I’ve fed ’em 

the old dope about your domestic life, taste in food, 
colored hair, opinion on Pekingese dogs and favor- 
ite diamonds until I haven’t an uncooked idea. 
Hurry home, and be taken by surprise—atta girl! 
She'll be there by five o'clock.” 

W ell, of course, to one of my 
refined temperament publicity 
is a trial, and very much against 
the grain and on the bias. But 
naturally I realize that a per- 
son cannot be the most success- 
ful artist on the screen of her 
kind, and at the same time re- 
main unknown to the general 
public, because the great Amer- 
ican and doubtless other peoples 
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Meanwhile be Good to My Friend, Mist Maude 


Muriel Montrose’ 


will never leave it at six reels and your curly wig, but have 
a insatiable curiosity about what you drink for breakfast 
and which stocking you put on first; and you lose a lot of 
commercial value if you don’t tell them. It’s a queer trait, 
like most other human ones, but is apparently 
the animal, and I have often wondered myself if President 
Wilson uses a dictionary or thinks them letters up out of 
his head, and if the ex-Kaiser designed his own costumes 
Somehow or other it’s them little personal things whic! 
interests a public, and I'll bet more people know and care 
about what George Washington did with his littl 
hatchet than what he did in the managerial office of the 
White House. 

Well, anyways, I reluctantly consented to Rosco’s 
that I be interviewed and indulge my 
public’s natural curiosity about me, and rushed home a 
quick as I could, and put in the half hour before the 
reporter lady got there in making myself look perfectly at 


natural to 


Gen 


sug 


gestion idoring 


leisure, scattering a few good books about the room, whicl 
an agent had wished them onto ma once, and which now 
was about to earn their last installment for me 

I then fixed a bonbon jar full of candy like I never ate it 
out of the paper box, tied new ribbons on the Peeks’ har 


nesses, got out my ermine couch cover+—though for once 
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treak 
ow which, and the steam radiators was 


the janitor had a of conscience or a grudge on the 
landlord, I don’t kr 
actually hot—but I got it out, because everybody hasn't 
one carelessly draped over their davenport, and in short 

for nobody could say a half hour was long, considering 
the set I dressed in it 


which precedes a wholly unexpected interview, and was 


in short I done all the usual notions 


then all set to be caught off my guard and in my negligee, 
just as if I always lived in the private and extreme careless 
luxury natural to my enormous success. And anyon 
which has been interviewed or even expect 
viewed will get me or they are a cheerful liar. 

Well, when I and Musette had this 
home of the clever young actress all dressed 
you me it certainly looked like ‘* Where 
reigned,”’ as our snappy and original tit] 
it, | threw myself down upon the ermine 
commenced to think what would I say to the lady from 
the Record Breaker when she com nd th 
big idea. 

I would talk politics. I would hand out som: 
instead of a few rose-flavored marshmallow 
and give the world a pleasing surprise by s} 
woman in my posi If that wasn’t 
idea I'll eat my varnished oilcloth hat with the glass grap 

1 it! A picture actress with brains! Some hunch! 
Of course the fans and other public has got a fixed idea 

, if female, is generally without excep 
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her, or she to win her suc n way, would be a dead 
failure. 

For big money don’t come easy it pictures any more 


han in any other line of business, and any girl which don't 
it had better try har 
made up from eight o’clock in the 
ctor gets his mind made up, and she 


and that the money 
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box-office retu 


telligent idea it might attract some attentio 
ways it would be something new, and that wa 
Rosco wanted. And so having decided upon thi 
tep I was all ready for the lady ir 
which I failed to hear, be 


in reading Starving Belgiun 


terviewer 
rang the doorbell, 
absorbed 
natched up the minute she rang it Ar 
ly when she was act lI 
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WONG 


thought! He would 
have received, for one 
thing, a startling reali- 
zation that the cone 








munists are thinking ir 














international terms. 
Incidentally he would 
have been made to real- 
ize that the men who 
are exercising the con- 
trol of revolutionary 
activities throughout 
the world do not pro- 
pose to risk what they 
have gained of actual 
power for any consid- 
eration whatever, and 
that the nourishment 
of the soviet republic 
is the big job to which 
all the power and ger 
ius of the revolutionary 
medicine-makers must 
be applied for the pres- 
ent. The soviet child 
needs adoption into the 
family of nations, it 
needs physical and fi- 
nancial nourishment, 
and it must have a 
chance to harden 
muscles before it starts 
up the well- 
nourished and 
members of the family 
In particular, the 
delegates assembled ir 
Amsterdam were clear 
in their realization that 
America is now holdit v 
the nursing bottle for 
he world and that as 


its 


to beat 


older 








soviet 


the 
Russia is very 
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Attorney General Charles D 


Standing, Left to Right 
Newton and Fred 5S. Burr. 


leeping powder is the result of the calculated intent 


has served the 


by a 
of the person administering the dose. It 
purpose of the communistic chess players now in charge of 
the revolutionary destinies of the world to apply the soft 
pedal to the activities of their comrades in America, to pu 
the public mind in this country into a peaceful drowse 

TI e 
been changed in the slightest 
always wanted, in the way they have always wanted it, 


sinister purpose of the radicals in America has not 
They want what they have 


and with all the strength of determination to get it that 
they ve ever felt. And they are now working as hard as 
they worked to They 


have simply slowed down their tactics for the time being 








have ever achieve this purpose. 


order to protect soviet Russia, the main revolutionary 
ss in Europe, 
ionary result 
ishing of the 


It is impo 


fortre to secure the greatest ultimate revolu- 


s and to prevent, in sportsman’s terms, the 
covey 


ible here, or in any correspondence rising 


from this article, to reveal the sources of the information 


which has convinced me that the American public has beer 
handed a sleeping potion by the head revolutionary doctors 
who are writing the prescriptions for a world afflicted wit] 
tal, centralized government, the bourgeoisie, and so 
forth. I ean only say that it is apparently the soundest, 


information on 


capil 


the most specific and the most important 

the subject in the hands of any loyal American in this coun- 
try. If it is incorrect, then there is not a man in any posi- 
tion in America, no matter how high or responsible, who 
has access to it, who is not also fooled by it. At any rate 
this basis must suffice, and those who cannot accept the 
statements offered “as is”’ are at liberty to make their own 
d nts or reject the offering entirely. 

In a small hall in a business building in Amsterdam, 
H ind, a group of about fifteen communistic delegates 
gathered on February 3, 1920, to dispose of pressing and 

nportant matters regarding the manipulation of com- 
munist interests throughout the world. Delegates from 


Holland, the Dutch Indies, Belgium, Germany, 
, China and America attended. 


If the complace nt 


Russia, 
Great Britai 
citizen whose sentiments are expressed 


at the outset of this article could have attended that con- 


ference his serenity would have been considerably shaken 
y the proceedings. And this statement goes for any of the 
millions of other Americans of his class and habits of 


Major Rich, Van Svarc, Deputy Attorney Generali Samuel 
Sitting, Left to Right 
spector Schetl, Assistant District Attorney Alex Rorke, Senator Clayton R. Lusk and Assemblyman Louis Martin 


hungry it is most neces- 
to create the im- 
pression in America 
that this child of doubt- 
ful parentage has beer 
grossly slandered and ought to be raised instead of starved 
Hence the ne at all communist workers in America 
step softly, work quietly, and otherwise behave themselves 
to the end of getting the nursing bottle firmly established 
as a fixture between the hungry lips of the infant soviet 

of the soviet 


not to speak of the oth 


Sary 


A. BE. Stevenson, Ine 





essity tl 


government. The diplomatic recognition 
republic by the United 
powerf 
fond 
cau 


Remember, soviet Russia is the only spot on 


states er 








rful allies—and the opening of the closed channels of 


» and finance are the supreme considerations for the 


e of revolution in every part of the world 








earth where 
communism is actually enthroned and has full control of all 
the powers and resources of government! 

Perhaps a more graphic statement of the situation would 
ountry on the face of 
» globe where plotting world revo is held to be the 
good citizenship that a member of the 
proletariat can offer, and where the doctrine of the destruc- 
tior is meat for open-air mass 


met of protectir 


be this: Soviet Russia is the only ec 
the lution 
highest proof of 


of private property rights 





t while the theory g such rights may 





igs, 


only be voiced with safety in secret. 


The Slow-Down a Matter of Tactics 


HAT under such conditions it is not only natural but in- 

evitable that the nursing of the soviet republic toa state 
of established maturity should be the one paramount con- 
sideration in the minds of all revolutionary propagandists 
in America is clearly apparent. The slow-down is simply 
a move of the revolutionary masters in Russia and other 
parts of the Old World to pull the wool over the trustful 
eyes of Uncle Sam, to capitalize the natural patriotic opti- 
mism of the average citizen of the United States. 

In short, we are reacting at the present moment precisely 
as the international psychologists planned that we should 
In wondering how we came to get so excited about the 
revolutionary business over here in free and fat America, 
where the member of the proletariat who does not own a 
flivver or wear a silk shirt is out of standing among his fel- 
lows, we are performing strictly according to revolutionary 
expectations. Also we are a little inclined to wonder if the 
soviet republic hasn’t been somewhat slandered and if this 
latest addition to the nursery of republics may not be a lot 
better than its reputation in spite of its sadly mixed 
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parentage. That, too, is entirely in line with the diag- 
nosis and prescription of the revolutionary doctors. 
Incidentally it should be remarked that this policy 
of slow-down, of soft-pedal performance on the part 
of revolutionary workers and propagandists in Amer- 
d enough to deprive them of personal 
nourishment. According to the best information obtain- 






ica, is not 1 





able there are fully 8500 members of the revolutionary 
forces in America to whom the organization and propa- 
ganda work is a steady meal ticket in spite of the general 
slow-down. Though things are a bit slack, for the time 
being, in the rougher lines of work, there is still work 
enough of a sort to keep the wheels turning and prevent 
any tried and trusted man from getting rusty or going 
hungry. 

The past year has helped immensely to clear the way 
and define just about how far the pioneers of revolution 
can proceed i ly given direction without getting into 
serious trouble and having the freedom of their move- 
ments interfered with by the walls of jails and prisons. 
The hidden reefs and sand bars have been fairly well 
located and charted, and propagandists are paying 
strict attention to these charts. They are under orders 
from the chief control in Russia and Holland not to 

thing calculated to disturb the deepening 
slumbers of the solid citizenship of the United States or 
of the Government of this country. Besides, it is far 
pleasanter to circulate freely among the proletariat in 





tart any 


this time of plenty than to languish in prisons or be 
pestered by Uncle Sam's capitalistic prosecutors. And 
also this is the seed time for the planting of the revolu- 
tionary crop that is depended upon to ripen into the 


¢ 


overthrow of | 


all established government in America 
and put the control of this entire country into the hands 

of that pleasant brotherhood of the communists, the 

I. W. W., and the various other less conspicuous mem- 
bers of the proletariat commonly known as the pinks in 
contrast to the blood reds, 

This brings us back to the relatively recent meeting of 
the bureau of the Third International in Amsterdam, early 
in February, when the world-propaganda plans were 
formulated, general policies determined and international 
ussignments made. One of the big jobs of that busy little 
thering was to determine the attitude of the Communist 





Party toward trade-unionism. To the unsophisticated 
iverage employer in America all trade-unions may look 
alike—but not to the steering committee of the interna- 
tional communists. To the revolutionary leaders trade- 
unionism has as many different strata as an expert geologist 
can find in that portior of the earth’s crust covered by the 


map of the United States. 


Working Through Small Groups 
AT THE Amsterdam meeting of the bureau of the Third 


International fully a day and a half was occupied in 
a heated debate of this fruitful topic. The discussion was 
grounded on a general thesis which was officially offered 
titude of the bureau and of the com- 
ational behind the bureau. This was 





as expressing the a 
munist Third Inter 
peedily torn into 
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fer- 


hreds in the cor 

















Police Confiscate “‘Red"’ Literature 


American wage workers who believe that the United States 
is the best country on earth in its opportunities for the 
common man and that our republican form of government 
is the top-notch of human achievement on the part of a 
free people. Here is the amendment adopted in the secret 
council: 

The communist parties, groups and organizations in 
England and in other countries must in any event try to 
create, as it is possible, communist groups within the 
working masses. The bureau of the Third International 
shall see to it that these groups shall grow larger and 
larger and will support these little groups both morally 
and financially through the official communist parties of 
the various countries or any other accredited organizations, 





In the course of the discussion on this secret amendment 
the following explanation was offered: ‘‘Say, for instance, 
take England—the Communist Party of England which 
it is hoped to organize very soon, is to select trusted class 
conscious comrades from among the ranks and send them 
into the various shops. These comrades must not try to 
work on a big scale, but each is to select another one or 
two workers and organize a small group within the shop, 
and then, little by little, by gaining the confidence of their 
fellow workers in their respective shops, the members 
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of these little groups will be able, after a very short 
time, to create thousands and thousands of little com- 
munist groups within the labor movement, even if the 
labor movement is dominated by so-called reactionary 
trade-unionisms.” 

An English delegate gave a very detailed and clever 
report about trade-unionism, the shop stewards’ move- 
ment and the revolutionary movement in England. He 
said that he did not believe that the proletariat of 
England will be able to accomplish anything through 
reactionary trade-unionism which exists now in Eng- 
land. As a representative of the shop stewards’ move- 





ment at the conference he laid great stress upon this 


movement in England, and said that there is a great 
tendency among the trade-unionists to get rid of all 
reactionary and traditional tactics of the trade-union 
movement, and that the rank and file, mostly the 
younger generation, are in a revolutionary spirit against 


their reactionary 





He believes that, by having 
the support from the Third International and the offi- 
cial revolutionary movement in England, the shop 
stewards’ movement may become one of the greatest 
factors in Engl t 


practically invisible. There are about 40,000 members 


ind, in spite of the fact that is now 


in that movement besides thousands of adherents, 
according to his estimate, 

The neat plan tersely outlined in the secret amend- 
ment is officially known in revolutionary circles as “ bor- 
ing from within.”” Though it was much discussed a 
applying to the English situation it was adopted as ar 
international scheme of work, and it is this plan whicl 
the revolutionists in America are now engaged in carry- 
ing out. It is the task of planting charges of commun 
ism throughout the length and breadth of American 
industry, ready for the explo ion that is « xpected to 


ion of the 


take place when the spontaneous combu 


first general period of unemployment in this country 


sets them off. 


Reaching Out Into Asia 





gland were 


not neglected in pecili plan may be understood from 


f por America and other countries besides EF 


the fact that the following suggestions were made and taken 


into consideration by the conference, and after discussion 





the bureau was instructed to act upon them and t« 


revolutionary-propaganda literature in every language and 


to send literature to various countries: 


Agitator speaking Hindowo and other similar languages 
shall be found among the revolutionary ranks in Europe 
and sent to India, Afghanistan and the Latin-American 
also, if possible, into Japan. 

A sub-bureau of the Third International! shal! be created 
in America and shall unite with itself all the revolutionary 
organizations standing upon the communist platform of 
the Third International in America, Mexico, Cuba and all 
the Central and South American countries 


countrie 


Another bureau, according to the most prominent mem- 
ber of the council from Holland, has been e tablished 
already in Spain. This bureau, he explained, was estab- 
eral of 


the Russian emis- 





li ned by ey 





ence, with the result 
that it was rejected 
and in its place a 
thesis prepared by 
one of the delegates 
from the United 
States—whose un- 
canny vision and 
ability are recog- 
nized by Lenine, 
Crotzky and the 
other real revolu- 
tionary leader 
was adopted. This 
fact is mentioned by 
way of indicating 
that America cuts 
no trifling figure in 
high revolutionary 
councils. 

Certain secret 
amendments to this 
general thesis were 
adopted. The most 
important of these 
will be of special in- 
terest to those em- 
ployers of labor in 
America who are 
inclined to cherish 
the soothing belief 
that the red stuff 
has about blown 
over. It will be of 
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; through for the day. With one 
lack slouch hat set rakishly upon 
' prawled luxuriously in his swivel 
id the last edition of the Tory Corner Call. It 
ner Call that bothered him. For upon 
|, just next to reading matter of 
ind, there was spread a three 
t of unusually seductive and 
Judged by hi 
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face was one of a notorious 





ubted attractive | 
an 
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fact 
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of a thorough- 
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Lem id already 


augurated and carried through 





uch spirited crusade in his 
own home town as had made 
the city of Tory Corner famou 
from Quebec P 8] in the 
northeast, to Tia Juana, .. 
Mexico, in the far southwest. 
Lem ile had planted his ‘ 

eS} every 

ike cen or unseen, underfoot. Most of 
them | led ght. Some he only scotched—but these 
wriggled off in frantic haste; glided brokenly away never 
to returt 

Yet here and now, right under his nose—it seemed 
impossible, He pressed a button on his desk, A homeward- 
hound a tant answered the summons, pulling on his 
overcoat a he came 

ITave you se ad?” queried the prosecutor. 

Hi 1 int ¢ ed and nodded. 

“Got marked copy in my desk,” he answered. “Going 
to show it to you in the morning.” 

“Tlave you read ked Lem Scales. 

“Yeh,” returned the young man 

“Read it again,” said Lem, handing the clerk his copy 
of the Call. 

The clerk read it again. Then he glanced inquiringly 
at Lem 

“What do you make of it?”’ queried Lem 

‘To tell the truth.” confessed the clerk, “I don’t make 
invthing at all 

“Just what I made of it myself,” said Lem; “which 
prove ; to me that the thing i inl ter beyond its kind.” 
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“Back to Headquarters, Boys, 
and Not a Word of This Cheap 
Bluff to Anybody! TI'tti Ram 
This Vaudeville Stunt of His 

Down His Throat" 


The clerk paused at the door. 

“What do you say, chief, if I run in 
and see the Call?” 

The prosecutor shook his head. 

“Nothing doing,” he returned. “I 
won't go near the Call until I have to. 
Too many chips on its shoulder. The 
Call's sore at me and I'm sore at the 
Call. I'll size this up myself. Say 
nothing. I’m going down to see Joline right away. 
I'll be here at nine-thirty in the morning.” 

Joline was located on the third floor of the Post 
Office Building, in the heart of Tory Corner. He 
was the United States district attorney for the district. He 
was a colorless, systematic, businesslike automaton, whose 
home was in a far corner of the state and who had no 
political affiliations in Tory Corner. He was therefore 
cheerfully independent at all times. He cared not upon 
whose toes he trod. Lem Scales, a bit of an angry flush 
upon his long lean face, swung into Joline’s private office 
and handed him the paper. 

“Thought I'd fetch it down myself,” said Lem. “I 
checked it—blue mark in the corner.” 

Joline read the advertisement, then glanced doubtfully 
at Lem. 

“Read it aloud,”’ said Lem. “I want to sense the thing 
again.” 

Joline obeyed. This is the advertisement that he read: 


TO ANY SKILLED LABORER OF TORY CORNER 
Wuo ts ALREADY Marriep, AnouT TO BE MARRIED, OR WHO 
WaNtTs TO GET MARRIED 
GREETINGS: 


Get iy Toucu Wits ME 
I Can LNcREASE YouR lNcomMe BY THIRTY-THREE Per CENT 
NG IN A Present-Day Commopiry More VALUABLE 
PLATINUM OR GOLD—More PRECI Tran Rt 
Do it Now. 


THAN 


The Call. 
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Joline laid the paper down 
upon his desk. He shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Well?” he said coldly. 

“First time you’ve seen it?” asked Lem Scales. 

“*Personally—yes,” said Joline, implying that the 
Argus-eyed machinery of his office must have known all 
about the advertisement from the moment that it had 
been formulated in the brain of X Y Z. 

“First time you've heard of it?’’ persisted Lem. 

“ Personally—yes,” repeated Joline. 

“Nothing turned up in the mails that 
fits in with it so far?” asked Lem. 

“Personally—I should say not,” re- 
turned Joline. “I recall nothing of recent 
date, to say the least.” 

“What do you think of it?” queried 
Lem. 

“What do you think of it?” echoed 
Joline. 

think,”’ mused Lem Seales, “that it 
is a clever piece of work.” 

“How returned Joline, sniffing 
just a bit. He was interested. 

“First off,” said Lem, ‘“ Brother Joline, 
you and I have got this community edu- 
cated on finance. Tory Corner’s eyes are 
open to the last digger in a ditch. Tory 
Corner is sophisticated. This chap knows 
it—discounts it. What does he do? Does 
what they all try to do, only he does it in 
a different sort of way. His first clever 
move is to exhibit moderation. See?” 

“Not quite,” returned Joline. 

“You will,”” nodded Lem Scales. “ Any 
duffer who came into Tory Corner at this 
late date and offered one hundred, two 
hundred, three hundred per cent 
your money—he’d get the merry ha-ha, 
wouldn’t he? Sure i This chap 
knows that. So what does this chap do? He says he can 
increase your income by thirty-three per cent.” 

“T’m willing,” said Joline; “go on.” 

“That's possible and plausible,’”’ went on Lem. “That's 
what these guys have all been asking for. That’s what 
they strike for, more or less. Thirty-three per cent—it’s 
humdrum, but it’s solid; humdrum, so he’s got to dress it 
up. He adds his dash of spice. He’s dealing in a present- 
day commodity—he doesn’t say what. But it’s more val- 
uable than platinum or gold—more precious than rubies. 
What the devil is it, eh?” 

“TI get you,” nodded Joline, a bit of color creeping into 
his face. 

“And now,” said Lem, ‘“‘to cap the climax he pulls his 
human touch. To whom does he appeal—you tell me 
that?” 

Jolineslooked once more at the advertisement. 

“To any skilled laborer of Tory Corner,” he returned. 

“Not on your life!’ said Lem. “His appeal isn’t to 
skilled laborers at all. His appeal is to a woman—to a 
woman who has influence over a man who’s earning the 
money of a skilled laborer. He appeals to the wife of the 
skilled laborer—does she want her husband to increase his 
income? He appeals to the girl that’s engaged to a skilled 
laborer—does she want her fiancé to earn enough to set 
the wedding bells a-ringing? He does all that. But he 
goes further; he appeals to a far more romantic and seduc- 
tive class. He appeals to the girl who is after some particu- 
lar skilled laborer, but who hasn't closed the deal. Peaches 
and cream! Moonlight and honeysuckle! Influence? The 
gentleman will turn himself inside out for her. This boy is 
a genius, Joline. He’s addressing every man who has to 
listea to a woman—and every man that wants to listen 
toa woman. He’s appealing to the great American legion, 
Joline. He’s got ’em buffaloed. You see?” 

There was no note of admiration in the voice of Joline. 

“T see,” he said, “that the man is a dangerous proposi- 
tion. What’s your idea—just what am I to do?” 

“We look our best in double harness, Joline,”’ suggested 
Lem. “We've turned many a trick that way before.” 

Joline for answer touched a button. A girl stenographer 
appeared, notebook in hand. Joline picked up the Tory 
Corner Call. 

“Miss Keeley,” said Joline, “are you married yet?” 

Miss Keeley cast her governmental eyes appraisingly 
not to say invitingly—upon Prosecutor Lem Scales. 

“No such luck,” she said. 

“ Are you about to be married?” asked Joline. 

Miss Keeley smiled languishingly upon Lem. 

“Ts this question purely academic,”’ she demanded, “ 
is there something in the air?”’ 

Lem Seales edged off a bit. 
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“Do you want to get married?” said Joline to the girl. 
“Lead me to matrimony!” returned Miss Keeley in a 
hollow tone of voice. ‘I'd be glad to consider it in any 
shape or form.” 

“You see,”’ Joline explained to the county prosecutor, 
“she is not impervious to sentiment. She will do. Miss 
Keeley,”’ he continued, handing her the copy of the Call, 
“‘will you kindly make a noise like a Tory Corner skilled 
laborer of the emotional type therein described and draw 
X Y Z’s fire? I want to get him through the mails.’ 

“A nice sincere letter,” interposed Lem Scales. 

“She knows what is wanted,” nodded Joline. ‘Miss 
Keeley, perhaps you'd better write it from the Chapel 


Street address 


Four days later Joline wended his way up to the county 
courthouse and returned Lem Scales’ call. He shook his 
head 

“Two letters out of him,” said Joline. ‘But the guy is 
either mail shy or mail proof. All he says is that he appre- 
ciates J. Goble’s interest in the project.” 

“J. Goble?” echoed the county prosecutor. 

“Miss Keeley,” explained Joline, drawing forth a slender 
file of correspondence. ‘And all that this crook gives up 
in return for all her blandishments is that the thing is too 
complicated for a letter and he’d like to meet J. Goble 
face to face.”’ 

Lem Scales reached for his overcoat and hat. 

“J. Goble will accommodate,” he grinned. “ Best thing 
to do is to round this chap up first and let him explain 
afterward. Does he say when and where to meet him?” 

‘*Bauerle’s Old- 

Fashioned,” nodded 
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present-day commodity more valuable than platinum or 
gold—-more precious than rubies.” 

“Contraband,” smiled Joline, “or maybe tapping wires 
from New Orleans.” 

“Tf it’s contraband,” said Lem, “ you’re interested too.”’ 

He drew his hat down over his forehead and caught 
Joline by the arm. 

“Personally conducted raid?” smiled Joline. 

The prosecutor shook his head. 

“The man’s a gentleman,” he said—“ or wa: 

“All these guys are—or were,” returned Joline. 

“You come along,’’ said Lem. 

Joline grinned. 

“Need me to put on the screws, eh? He's a friend of 
yours. All right. I'll be the goat.” 

Bauerle’s Old-Fashioned on the Clifton Boulevard was 
a Tory Corner institution, or at any rate it had been up to 
a few months before. It was a rambling old hostelry that 
Bauerle had turned into a beer hall. The place was open. 
As Lem Scales and Joline drew up before the door a dozen 
or more men were lounging on the front piazza. Lem swept 
these individuals with a comprehensive glance. Then he 
pressed on into the place with Joline at his heels. The bar 
was deserted, save at its forward end. There a single bar- 
tender was selling cigars, a soft drink now and then, 
chocolate candy combinations wrapped in tinfoil, a maga- 
zine or so. The two officials pressed on to the back room 
the huge beer-drinking and dance hall of which Bauerle had 
been so justly proud. It was dimly lighted after Bauerle’s 
artistic method. Ghostly shadows played about its corners 
and the huge oak beams above. A huge log fire burned 
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“Phil Rising,” he 
exclaimed; “signs 
himself Phil Rising! 
I know Phil Rising.” 

‘I don’t,” said 
Joline. 

“And I know his 
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that’s Phil’s. I know 

im mighty well.” 

‘W “ig ni busi- 
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brilliantly in the old historic fireplace A hundred men 
and perhaps a dozen women were seattered about the hall 
They seemed lost in it almost. Lem Scales tapped one of 
the men on the shoulder 
“Where'll I find Rising?” he queried 
The man jerked his head toward a far corner 
“He's in Bauerle’s old private suite,” he said 
In Bauerle’s old private room they found Phil Rising 
He was an average type of young business man, thirty or 
thirty-two perhaps, well-enough looking, slender about the 
waist and dressed in the mode. He was seated at a desk 
interviewing a prospect. A young woman sat at his side 
taking notes. She was winsome—and twenty-eight per 
haps. What is more to the point, the Honorable Len 
Scales knew her 
Knowing her, he made a precipitate attempt to back 
out of the room. But it was too late. Phil Rising and 
the girl saw him at the same time. Phil rose. He saw 
Scales—he saw Joline. He knew them for the men they 
were. He turned color just a bit. 
Lem Scales looked at Joline 
“The girl,” he whispered, “is a girl named Anable 
Know her well Know her father too.” 
Joline smiled delightedly He didn’t know any of them 
‘All right,”” he whispered back, “never fear—I’ll be 
the goat og 
Phil Rising dismissed his prospect and beckoned to the 
newcomers. He shook hands with Lem Scales. Lem bowed 
to the girl 
‘Judge Joline,” said Lem, presenting his companion. 
“Of the Federal Building?" queried Phil. 
‘You have me 
pat,’ returned Joline 
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‘Not at all,” re 
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official blandly. 
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‘Personal matter,” 
mumbled Lem Scales 
‘Confidential talk 
Want you to help us 
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Phil Rising, re 
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“They're not through investigating,’’ smiled Phil Ris- 
ing. “They want to know how much net profit we’ve had 
coming to us in the last four weel 
“‘A deliberate misrepresentation, 
ing “We never said 
told us to ask you.”’ 
“T’ll be the goat,” no 
much money you hi 
The girl drew fort 
a swift calculat 
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“Do you know any law,” he 
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“No,” said Lem threateningly as he waved his check 
book toward Phil Rising; “but we can try and have one 
passed,” 

“Go as far as you like,” laughed Phil. 
profound admiration and respect. 
back where you belong.” 

On the way back Lem Scales pinched 
he was awake. 


“ Personally 
you have my Officially 
you can go 

I hey 
himself to be sure 

‘More valuable than platinum or gold 
“and all as simple as 


went 


more precious 


than rubies,”’ he murmured, ee Ny 


u 
\ J EEKS before that on a winter’s morning Phil Rising 
stood on a downtown curbstone, leaning against an 
electric-light pole, smoking a pipe and idly perusing Sam 
Breen’s optimistic, lurid bulletins posted 
of the Building 
Phil was not alone 
not by any mean He was just a 
fair-sized atom of a considerable aggre 
atoms that up the 
thoroughfare and spilled its 
treets and ad 


on the outside Beasley 
just across the way 
alone 
gation of choked 
business 
ide 
A thou 
maybe 
more. Noi 
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On a 


soap box orat 


ragged ends down 
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sand people 

maybe 
throbbing, 
purposeless treet 
corner a 
was holding forth 
might have saved 
breath. He was no 
this man, but that 
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auditor was a blind vender 
Nobody 
else paid any attention to 
the 
busy 


of shoe strings. 


him multitude wa 
far too 
way across the 
shouldering its 


elbowing 
treet and 
way bacl 

again. 

“Nuts,” said Phil Rising to himself, “and I’m one of 
them. Kids What 
are we here for 

Sam Breen knew 
sensational, remarkably efficient chairman of Elec- 
Local 77 -head devil of a strike. Over 
there in his headquarters in the Beasley Building Sam 
Breen and his familiars were holding secret session, shaping 
the destinies of three thousand souls and more. Sam Breen 
as crazy as a hawk. But he was a live wire; he knew 
his business; there was considerable method in his madness, 
Only the day before in that still orderly fashion that Sam 
Breen prided himself upon he had pulled the long-expected 
strikeat Ericsson's. Thirty-two hundred hands had walked 
out of Eriesson’s huge plant; and Sam Breen, with many 
an obscene oath, had sworn that these thirty-two hundred 
would walk back only on his terms. The thing was real 
enough, As corollary to it there were sympathetic strikes, 
For the first time in its industrious industrial career the 
town sat with folded hands. For Tory Corner it was a 
stupendous matter, a soul-stirring thing. Ericsson's was 
ory Corner’s pet industry—fricsson himself was the 
apple of Tory Corner’s eye. Sam Breen figured that this 
strike was going to hit Tory Corner where it lived, 


crazy kids on a moonlight excursion. 


knows or cares 
Sam Breen was the pictur- 


nobody 
however 
esque, 
trical Workers’ 


wa 


A fellow atom jostled Phil from his comfortable lounging 
place. 

“Ain’ it miserable?’’ quoth this fellow atom joyously 
with a wide grin on his face. 

Phil jostled himself back again. 

“You said it, feller,’ he grunted in return. Then he 
bowed low and held out a glad hand. “Greetings, Tony 
Lasalle,” he said. 

Tony Lasalle grinned some more. He was a very 
friendly proposition. He was a quick little French Cana- 
dian with a pair of eyes that registered continuous, unvary- 
ing surprise. The whole world was his confrere. He was 
arrayed as are the lilies of the field. But so for that matter 
was everyone else. Tony Lasalle kept nodding vigorously. 

“Side partners, eh,” he grinned, “you an’ me? Al- 
ways! In Tory Corner, yes. And,” he added insinuat- 
ingly, “side partners on Broadway.” 

Phil stared at him. 

“Broadway!” echoed Phil joyously. 
said something, Tony! You're a lifesaver! Broadway!” 

“One, two, t’ree days maybe,”’ chuckled Tony—now 
become the very personification of infantile joy—‘“‘ain’ it 
miserable, my fren’?”’ 

A minute before a pretty girl clad in a fur coat had 
stepped into a convenient candy store—had done so with 
malice aforethought. A moment later she emerged there- 
from clutching a large-sized paper bag. She thrust her 
hand into the bag—she laughed gayly, hysterically. 

“Thus the farmer sows his seed,”’ the girl lilted rhythmi- 
cally, not to say seductively as well. Shescattered confetti 
right and left as she charged across the street. Phil Rising 
and his self-constituted side partner stood unconsciously 
in the direct path of destruction. 

“‘Ain’ it miserable?”’ laughed the girl mockingly, and 
thereupon cast handfuls of confetti forcefully and reck- 
lessly into Phil Rising’s face. Phil, obeying an impulse of 
the moment, caught the girl, swept his arms about her, 
drew her close to him—-kissed her. In the sight of a full 
score he her. The girl, shocked and seemingly 
dismayed, broke away from him—then faced him with 
flashing, flaming eyes. She was beside herself with indig- 
nation—so it seemed. 

“Oh, say, look here,” cried Phil contritely, “I didn’t 
mean—that is, I couldn’t help - 

He was really shocked himself. It was the first time he 
had ever kissed a girl in public—that is, on this side of the 
Atlantic. He was abject, contrite. But the girl made it 

all right for him. She giggled hysterically. 
Then she smartly slapped his face. This 
move on her part automatically set into 
operation the unwritten law—Phil started 
out to get another kiss. Then something hap- 
pened. As he caught her for the second 


“By gosh, you 


kissed 


time the 
girl, with 
real terror 
in her eyes, 
jerked her- 
self franti- 
cally away. 
Shrieking, she darted back to the safety of the sidewalk. 
“Look out!”’ she cried to Phil. “‘ Behind you—look ——” 

Half a hundred throats took up the cry. It was too 
late. The forward buffer of a big motor car tackled Phil 
firmly from the rear and laid him low. In an instant he 
found himself upon the ground. As a matter of fact, the 
thing was not at allserious. A moment before the car—a big 
sedan —had made its way round the corner at a pace not 
exceeding one mile an hour and had cleverly nosed its way 
noiselessly through the tightly packed crowd of people 
until it had collided with Phil Rising. Then it stopped. 
The girl in the fur coat and the little French Canadian 
dragged Phil to his feet and brushed him off. Meantime 
the owner of the car alighted from it and pushed his way 
through to Phil. 

“You—hurt?’’ queried the owner of the car. 


“I Might Have Cleaned 
Up When I Got Back *. 
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Doing the Right Thing at the Wrong Time" 
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Phil shook himself. Then he placed his hand against 
his face and glanced reproachfully at the girl in the fur 
coat. 

“Well, to tell the truth,” said Phil, “it stings a little 
yet.” 

“You have interrup’ parliamentary proceedings,” said 
Tony to the man of the car. 

The man of the car adjusted his nose glasses and took a 
closer look at Phil. 

“IT know you,” he said to Phil—“ met you some time, 
somewhere. Know your face. Can’t recall you ” 

“TI know you of course,” said Phil. ‘“ You’re Anable. 
I’ve met you at your home. Rising—Phil Rising. I know 
your—family. And once I sold you stock.” 

Anable looked him over. 

“What are you doing with this bunch?” he asked. 

“One of ’em,”’ said Phil. “‘Shop foreman at the E. E. E.” 

Anable’s eye brightened. 

“Good—good enough,” he said, dragging Phil energeti- 
cally toward the open door of his car and thrusting him 
inside. “You're the man I’m looking for. Thought I’d 
land somebody that I knew. I—you’ve got to help me 
out.” 

The crowd without watched and wondered, enlivening 
the dullness of the moment with caustic comment upon 
the make of the sedan car, and expressed doubt as to its 
ability to get anywhere at all. The man of the car, behind 
closed doors, talked earnestly into Phil’s ear. Phil listened 
closely —hesitated for an instant. Then he nodded to the 
man named Anable, opened the door and stepped down 
from the car. He scanned the crowd. 

“Tony!” he yelled. “‘Tony—have a look-see here!”’ 

Tony obeyed the summons, bristling with eagerness. 
Phil dragged him into the car and shut the door again. 

“Assistant foreman, my room,” said Phil, introducing 
him. 

“Side partners,’’ nodded Tony, showing his white teeth. 

The car started on its way. Phil explained the matter 
to Tony—expatiated on its urgency. Tony listened, but 
his brow clouded. He kept his gaze fixed upon the tower 
of the R. & P. passenger station, visible in the distance 
Vigorously he shook his head. He turned to the man of 
the car. 

“Broadway,” he protested to Anable 
between my side partner and myself. 
We have been summon’ to Broadway.” 

“Tony!” cried Phil. He caught him by the shoulder 
and whispered in his ear. ‘Friends of mine, Tony—par- 
ticular. Matter of etiquette—matter of honor, Tony. 
You come. It can’t be helped.” 

Tony sank back glum and despondent into a corner of 
the car. 

“‘Ain’ it miserable?’’ he groaned. 

That settled, Anable touched Phil Rising on the knee. 

“You'll need two more men at least,”’ he said. “I hired 
a crew of four.” 

Phil shook his head. 

“I doubt if I can get you two more men out of that 
variegation of idiocy,’’ he returned. “* Best take the goods 
the gods provide. Tony and I will have a look-see first.”’ 

“Look here,” persisted Anable, “I’ve got your promise. 
You'll be sure to help me out?” 

“We'll help you out,” said Phil with conviction in his 
tone. It was just as well to say so anyway. 

The sedan car cleared the crowd, shot over a few miles 
of intervening space and drew up at an ivy-covered parish 
house that nestled in a clump of trees. Anable stepped 
once more from the machine. Phil followed him, with 
Tony, who had a very incomplete idea as to just what all 
this might be about. 

“It is fitting,” said Tony. 
Broadway.” 

Anable pushed his way into the vestibule and pressed 
on through the swinging doors. 

“Daisy!’’ he boomed, the triumph of a victor in his 
voice. 

There was a sudden rustle somewhere in a dim and dis- 
tant corner. Daisy Anable came forth—another girl in 
furs. She was worried, flushed, excited. She registered 
immediate relief as she caught sight of the two straggling 
individuals that her father had brought in. She hastened 
toward the two with outstretched hands. Then she caught 
sight of Phil Rising, and drew back in some confusion. 

“You!” she faltered. She stopped. 

“Me!” said Phil, a trifle shaken himself. “‘ Your father 
picked me up—out of the gutter—and brought me in.” 

The girl recovered herself. 

“TI was expecting ” she began. 

Phil nodded. 

“We're them,” he said, introducing Tony to the girl. 
Tony bowed low, showing his white teeth. 

“Come across, Miss Anable,”’ said Phil to the girl. 
“Hold nothing back. Lead us to it and let us look it over.” 

“It’s a two-day job for a crew of four,”’ grunted Anable. 
Daisy led the way up the middle aisle. 

“It’s a matter of a Christmas play,’’ she said—“‘ of any 
number of plays. We've turned our platform into a 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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AMATEUR RAILROADER 





For More Than Half a Century the Lebanon Valley Has Been Almost Their Sole Means of Communication With the Outer Wortd 


T IS almost exactly eight years 

ago that my honored father- 

in-law caught me by the 
shoulder as we were going in to 
dinner. “I am going to wish the Lebanon Valley on you, 
Peter,”’ said he in his casual, offhand way. 

If he had announced his intention of bequeathing me 
the Brooklyn Bridge I could not have been more astounded. 
Of course I knew that the little Lebanon Valley was a 
family property of his—of ours now—but I had never 





reamed that the old man would fret upon a property 





that was a regular rock of ages in its six per cent annuals. 


Besides, what was to become of Henry G. Tillson— Henry 





G. Tillson who had been running the Lebanon Valley 


most nee the year One—at least so it seemed? 

‘I didn’t suppose ” I began to the old man 
‘There’s a whole lot of things that you haven’t sup- 
po ed, son,” he continued, ‘“‘and one or two that you 
en't even remembered. For instance, you don’t per- 


haps recall that when I told you, three years ago, that you 
ould take my Bessie, I suggested that there would be 
some other things that I would ask you to take —a little 
later on. Well, ‘a little later on’ has materialized. It’ 


now—to-day— don’t you understand?” 


Too Much Experience 





VV Y REVERED father-in-law paused, cleared his throat, 
442 and then started in: ‘‘ You’ve married into a family of 
a good many traditions, Peter. And one of the very best of 
them is that everyone in this household takes an oar in the 
boat. The Lebanon Valley’s going to be your oar, boy. 
I've worried about it long eno igh 

It’s not along my line enoug! , 

banks and mining. And Henry G. 
Tillson’s getting old. We all are. 
And mother and I have set the 
next two years for that little belt- 
line trip round the world that 

we've been waiting for the 

best part of our lives. We 

can't take that trip without 

the Tillsons. There isn’t a 


pair of better bridge players 












in the entire state. I guess 
it’s up to you, Peter.” 

“T can’t — I faintly 
began. 

“Not in our vocabulary.” 

‘But I never in my life 
have had a day’s railroad 
experience.” 

My revered father-in-law 
swung quickly about and faced me 

“That’s just it!” said he. 

“Just it?”’ I inquired 

“Precisely. It’s too much expe- 
rience that damns the average rail- 
road man. He’s had experience 
and precious little of anything else. ; 
You ought to know something of 
railroading, Peter, you a graduate 
of one of the best technical schools 
in the land. And, my Lord! boy, 
how you have come to me and 
kidded Henry G. and me about the 
Lebanon Valley and what we ought 
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to do about it. About those English and French railroads 
that you’d seen—with all of their nifty ideas. Scill got 
the ideas, haven't you? Well, now you've got the Lebanon 
Valley. Here’sthe gun. You go out and get the turkey.” 
“I—I—I  T stammered 
“Ves ves 


and shut off further conversation by taking me by the 





s!’’ translated honored pop-by-marriage, 


collar and forcing me in toward dinner. 
The Lebanon Valley was mine. Within the next sixty 
days there had been meetings of the stockholders and the 
board of directors, Tillson’s resignation and my election 
to his post of president and general manager, and within 
thirty-six hours of this last step the Tillsons and my own 


revered parents-by-marriage were off in the Lebanon 
Valley’s one private car on their way to New York and the 
steamer that was to carry them on the first leg of the globe 
girdling expedition. And the while I sat in Tillson’s office, 
at Tillson’s very desk, and contemplated the plan and 
profile of my inheritance. 

It was not a big road, the Lebanon Valley; as we know 
railroad properties in this country, not even a good-sized 
one; with but a little more than four hundred miles of line 
all told. Moreover, its rails were laid in a hotly competitive 
section of the country, albeit a fairly well-populated one, 
well advanced in both industry and agriculture. From 
our most important terminus at Tremont—I am purposely 
disguising the real names of the communities that we 

served—our main line ran up through the fat 
farms of the Lebanon Valley country nearly 
two hundred and fifty miles to Jacl sonport, 
lremont has more than 500,000 people, Jack 
onport barely 150,000. They are good 
towns—in a traffic sense as well as a moral 
one. Our line which connects them is low 


grade and, with the exception of a few harp 


The Traffic on Those Two Trains Climbed 


Another Fifteen Per Ceat It Had Come to Us —~Seemingly From Out of the Thin Air 


curves where we follow the river 


Als Told! tO Edward Mungerford edge and under the hill, fairly 


straight, and so is easy and eco 

nomical to operate. From it eight 

or ten branches of varying length extend—or extended 
That is our system; snug, well placed but inconsequé 
tial. That is, you, with your ideas of Pennsylyanias or 
Northwesterns or Santa Fés, might call it inconsequential 
I don’t think that the folks of Middleville or Cryosset ot 
Shampaug would call it inconsequential. These are good 





n 


towns—Shampaug says that the new shoe factory and the 
1920 census will bring her close to the 30,000-population 
mark--and for more than half a century the Lebanon 





Valley has been almost their sole means of commun 


with the outer world. It is something more than conse 


quential to towns such as these 


New Competition Ahead 


T IS because after nearly a decade of railroad operating 
I have begun to know and tounderstand the Middleville 
and the Cryossets and the Shampaugs across the land and 
their dependence upon their railroads that I had so much 
sympathy with Senator Cummins when he instigated 
legislation in favor of the protection of the so-called 


and town 





weaker lines. They are not weak to the town 
ships that are dependent upon them. To these they not 
only are but must remain the full strength of transporta 
tion, the most vitalizing and necessary thing to American 
industrial progress of every sort. 

Excuse me, I have no desire tosermonize. I want merely) 
to tell you that on the very first day that I sat at Henry 
G. Tillson’s old desk Wilkinson, the veteran secretar| ind 
treasurer of the Lebanon Valley, his long-jawed face drawn 
to fresh lengths of misery, addressed me 

‘Do you know what they are doing now?” he inquired 
in the whispering simper of the undertaker who asks if 
the flowers are to be removed with the body. 

I knew. I read the papers pretty carefully myself. The 
Aulantic Eastern—our hottest and therefore our most 
reprehensible competitor had 
announced boldly in the publ 
prints that it was about to pro 
ceed with the completion of the 
Jefferson County Railroad The 
route of that small projected 


lin all told it was not twent 
four miles in length—wa ! 
cated in a dotted line across the 
map underneath my desk gla it 
was an inoffensive-looking 
yet Henry G. Tillson ands. Roger 
Bartlett, my esteemed father 
law, had in past year pe 
good deal of time and mone 
preventing its constructior For onee 


dene it would give the big Atlant 
F-astern— you would know it in a second 
if | were to mention it by it eal name 


what it had hankered for for ear 


fairly direct line between Tremont and 


Jacl onport True wouid ty 
teen miles longer than ours, but that 
y 
nardly a fighting point 
‘l heard that they are going to put on 
i through sleeping car from Tremont to 


Continued on Page 73 
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KNEW 

man once 

who held 
and aired very 
idyllic views on 
the subject of 
matrimony, 
such as were a great 
credit to himself if 
somewhat of a weari 


ness to his friends 





These views prev: led 


throughout his day 
of bachelorhood and 


Attack of Somnaolence 


even for the first two 
years of married life. After that they dissipated in a 
gauze of clandestine gayety when abroad and morose 
ullenne when at home 

I was five and twenty at the t me, the age of all others 
at which impressions are most easily formed, and it 
addened me to think that his dreams had developed into 
no more substantial form than a desire for escape and an 
added craving for consuming whisky and soda in the 
pany of male friend He informed me confident 





marriage was no good and there was nothing tn it 
sequently J] found that he propounded a like philosophy 
with equal confidence to entire tranger 

Of this fact, however, I was not aware until later, or 


I might have attached le importance to his observations, 
which at the time of reception produced in me a very pro- 


found melanchol They were exclusive y respor ible for 


my attitude of looking round for other examples of marital 
infelicity, a pursuit in which, sad to say, I was rewarded 
by all too many similar finds. With no small shock 


1 observed how the union between my Uncle Martinsyde 
and his wife could in no sense have been made in heaven. 
A parallel case was afforded by the married life of my 
cousin, Helen Waring, the complaint in this instance being 
lodged against the husband, who disregarded his responsi- 
bilities in a very grievous fashion. Reviewing the situation, 
lam bound to admit my investigations yielded a sorrowful 
harvest, which forced me to the unwilling acceptance of the 
pinions of my friend 

* Marriage aid | to myself, ‘is a failure;’’ and sub- 
equently Krowing stronger in conviction, 1 was guilty of 


expressing the same opinion in company, 
Now since there is no virtue in saying one thing and 
acting another, | was constrained ipso facto to don the 


habit and uniform of a misogamist. It is a painful thing 
for any young man to be a misogamist at the age of twenty- 
five, and to cut himself adrift from the appeals of man’s 


natural complement On three or four occasions my 


elf-imposed celibacy came near to foundering under the 
torpeda attac! f blue eves and brown. The fact that it 
remained afloat was due rather to ignoble retreat than to 
any pronounced strengt! of purpose In the language of 
the fourth form, I hooked it at the sight of danger, feeling 
very much as a trout must feel when the hook only just 
fails to hold 

1 am not ashamed to write the foregoing paragraph, for 
the man of prob does not exist who can look back at his 
youth and hone declare that never once did he believe 
that a woman was setting a snare for him. Only in after 
ears do we blu over these vulgar conceits and meta- 
phorically put ourselves into the corner of repentance. 

I dare say there are women who pursue men, but equally 
there are men who pursue women; and I am certain the 
dishonors of the enterprise are divided. One should be 
grateful, moreove that women exist who are gentle- 
hearted enough to lend a hand to the reluctant male over 
the slippery stepping-stones of early courtship. Were it not 
0 there would be far more suicides of unhappy bachelors 
driven to sell-extinction by the exhaustior of a life spent 
in their own compa 


I was thirty-eight at the time the Riverina Ballaroo 


Company approached me It was proposed to run five 
hundred miles of rail east and west of the Sydney- Mel 
bourne line ind m erv ict were em} loyed in charge of 


the contract 


a 


To My Rescue There Came a Further 













_ In the 
month of 
November 
I left the 
Orient Liner at the Circular Quay, Sydney, and armed 
with a packet of newly arrived mail made my way to the 
Hotel Australia, where I proposed to spend a few days be- 
fore going down country. Most of the letters were in con- 
nection with business at hand, but one was in a writing 
which I recognized as having been familiar some twenty 
years before. It proved to be from a man named James 
Gosport Rendall, whose fag I had been when we were to- 
gether at Radley. Rendall was seven years my senior—an 
easy-going, thoughtless kind of fellow with an inexhaustible 
capacity for getting into trouble. He had departed from 
England shortly after leaving school, as a result, I believe, 
of some foolish escapade which his relatives, Northern 
County folk, were pleased to consider in a serious light. 
Accordingly James Gosport had packed his bag and 
vanished into the blue, or rather into the Antipodes, where 
he followed every kind of trade from rabbit snarer to boots 
at an Adelaide hotel, and thence, on the upward grade, to 
the position of middleman representing bush farmers to 
their patrons in the city markets. In the course of his 
wanderings, probably while boots at the Adelaide 
hotel, he had, with characteristic shortsightedness, 
contracted a marriage with a blond person, sprightly 
of tongue and deft at the handling of beer engines. 
But the letter which awaited me at Sydney argued 
that his high spirits had long 
since been crushed out. He 
started by saying that he 
took up his pen to write to 
me with feelings, and so on. 
It was a pathetic document, 
interlarded with 
Biblical references 
and praises for my 
deliverance and 
his. In conclusion 
he asked me to 
make my head- 
quarters at his 
house during my 
sojourn. 
I am by nature 
a companionable 
man and even at 
the risk of conver- 
sion I preferred 
stopping in a pri- 
vate house to the 
somewhat desul- 
tory attentions of 
a mid - Australian 
hostel. 
““Splendid!”’ I 
wired. “‘ Expect me 
Thursday.” 
Rendall was not 
at the station to 
meet me, and when the 
small crowd of passengers 
and their friends had dis 
persed there remained no 
one on the platform save 
myself and a girl Acci- 
dentally I caught her eye 
and formed the unworthy 


“A Dirty Thief Who Steats in the 
Night."' And So Saying He Peeied 
Off His Coat and Threw it Aside 
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conclusion that with a little encouragement she would 
probably address me. Accordingly I modestly retreated 
to the extreme end of the platform and made some pre- 
tense of interest in the signal box, while out of the corner 
of my eye I watched the movements of the little lady. 
She was, I judged, about eighteen or nineteen years of age, 
very slim and clean built; her face was small and 
oval, and even at the distance which separated us one 
could not fail to notice that she possessed a remark- 
able pair of eyes. They were of a strange luminosity— 
more green than blue—the color in fact of an aqua- 
marine. Her hair, which rioted all ways at once in de- 
fiance of the attempted mastery imposed upon it by 
the tam-o’-shanter she wore, was of a reddy gold 
almost dazzling in brilliance. To the eyes of inex- 
perience she created an impression that both satisfied 
and disturbed after a fashion with which I was in no 
sense accustomed. 
I was beginning to revile the name of James Gosport 
Rendall for leaving me alone and unprotected in an 
Australian railway station when I observed a sudden 
activity on the part of my small fellow lingerer. She 
approached my trunks and with great determination set 
about to read the labels. Having done so, she squared her 
shoulders and bore down upon me. The position in which 
I found myself was one unsuited to further retreat. I was 
therefore compelled to stand my ground. 
“You are Hugh Dempsey,” she said accusatively. 
“Yes, but I’m not doing any harm,” I replied feebly, 
and burnt my fingers with a match which I was applying 
to my cigarette. The aquamarine eyes settled upon me 
with a serious stare. “Why do you say that? Are you 
frightened of anything?” 
“No; ‘course not. What should I be frightened 
of?” I replied untruthfully. 
“But you were hiding round the signal box 
just now.” 
“I’m a railway man; these things interest me,” I 
began. 
“That’s silly,’ she said. Then: “‘Dobs doesn’t 
like waiting, so p’raps you'll hurry up.” 
“Who's Dobs?” I asked. 
“The horse, of course.” 
She took hold of my sleeve and led me toward 
my luggage. 
“Get hold of one end; I'll get hold of the 
other,” she ordered. 
“But where are we going?” I de- 
manded feebly. 
“Have you forgotten that you're 
stopping with us?” 
I shook my head. 
“But I’m not. I’m stopping with my 
old friend Rendall.”’ 
“Well, that’s father, stupid.” 
“Oh,” said I, “is it? What I mean 
is, why didn’t you tell me you had a 
stupid father?” 
She ignored my joke altogether. 
j ; “Who did you think i was then?’ 















“Hadn't the least idea. He never 
told me he had a daughter; he hadn't 
one when I saw him last.” 

She laughed. 

“That was twenty years ago, and I 
wasn't born. Oh, you are silly!” 

“I suppose,” | replied after due con- 
sideration, “that I am, but there is 
some novelty in being told so. No, 
no; I can manage this trunk.” 

“The cart’s over there,”’ she pointed 
and took possession of the gripsack. 

“Put it down,” I ordered. 

“Shan’t,”’ said she, and that branch 
of the argument ended in her favor. 

“I hope,” she said as we took our places 
in the cart, “‘you didn’t think I was rude 
just now.” 

I negatived the idea with a lifted shoulder 
and she went on. 

“But I always do say what I think. 
Father told me you were very clever and 
quite a great man.” 

“He’s altered his opinion since the old 
days,”’ 1 observed dryly. ‘At school he 
addressed me always as the Owl.” 

She looked at me critically. 


a 


a 


/ 
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“Yes,”’ she said; “that was a good name.” 

“Nothing of the kind!” I returned hotly. 

“T expect it was because you always blink when you get 
into a strong light.” 

“T don’t do anything of the kind,” said I. 

“People are funny,” said she. 

For a while we drove in silence. At last she broke it 
to ask: “You've never been married, have you?” 

“Correct,” I replied. 

“‘Father’s been married twice. I’m his first wife’s child.” 

This was news to me, and I showed surprise 

““My poor mummie died when I was born,” she pro- 
ceeded, and added wistfully, “I wish she hadn't. Don’t 
you wish you'd been married?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“You're not sorry?’ 

“That is what, in my owlish fashion, | was endeavoring 
to convey.” 

“I'd like to be married,” she said slowly, “if only—to 
make sure that it could be— all right.” 

The remark sounded oddly from the fresh red lips that 
uttered it. 

“The seeds of doubt appear to have been planted early,” 
I murmured. 

She nodded. 

“It’s horrid when the things you believe in turn out 
badly,” she said. 

And that was as far as we went with the subject of 
marriage. 

‘We'll be home in five minutes now. Did I tell you that 
father had to go to Wangaratta for two days and won’t be 
back till to-morrow? That’s why he wasn’t at the station. 
My stepmother will be there.” 

I bore the news with outward fortitude 

“Father goes away a lot,” she added; 


’ 


“sometimes for 
weeks on end.” 

*'Tell me,” | ventured 

van, is he not? 

Her reply was unexpected. 

“Yes; but there’s nothing funny in that.” 

“| didn’t suggest ‘i 

“I know. If only he’d pull up his socks 

rcely. “But it’s no good, I suppose.” 

“You mean?” 

“Oh, you'll see soon enough.” She gave 
flick with the whip. “*Wouldn’t it be a lovely 
all the might-be’s were?” 

I cleared my throat and said I thought so, too, but I 
didn’t understand what she meant. 


“your father is a deeply religious 


” 
she began 


the pony a 
old world if 
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I Rocked a Little on My Heels and Tried to Smile. 


“You haven't thought anything about it,” she said. 

Next moment we turned into an open gate and drew up 
before a low-built house dotted with white and crimson 
roses. 

“Out you get.” 

I obeyed and, letting down the chain of the tailboard, 
shouldered my trunk and seized the gripsack in my right 
hand. 

“Lead the way,” I ordered. 

We mounted wooden steps to a veranda and pushed open 
a French window. 

“This is your room. There’s a table to work on, and if 
She plumped herself 
rather lumpy! 


you want anything else tell me.” 
down on the bed. “’Tisn’t much of a one 
But when you get to know it, ’tisn’t so bad 

I looked round the room and nodded appreciatively. It 
was very clean and boasted by way of decoration a fine 
array of colored post cards. The curtains were tied up with 
starchy pink sashes like little girls at a school treat. On 
the mantelpiece were a number of cheap vases, a doll, a 
Swiss clock and a serious-looking Teddy bear arrayed in 
a pair of triangular scarlet bathing drawers. 

“Do you like it?” 

“Very much,” I replied; 
this room?” 

“Me.” 

“Then I’m turning you out 

“Oh, that’s all right.” 

“Notatall. 1—er—where are you accommodated then?’ 

““Ask no questions "came the pert rejoinder. 

“But I insist 

“Well, there’s a sofa in the sitting room there.” 

“Yes, but I can’t allow “i 

She jumped to her feet, a brave color on her cheeks. 

“This isn’t your house, and you'll do as you're jolly well 
told! I'll shout when lunch is ready.” 

She made for the door, but with surprising strength of 
mind I barred the way. 

“You are not going,”’ I said, “until 

“Until what?” 

I felt the lightnings of the aquamarine eyes strike clean 
through me, and the determined note in my voice tailed 
off to an ineffable weakness. 

“Until you tell me your name,” I mumbled. 

“Oh,” said she, “if that’s all! You can call me dearest.’ 

“But look here ” T hesitated. 

“*My mummie used to call me that, though I never heard 
her. My real name is Elizabeth Anne, but I don’t like it.” 

“I’ve never called any woman dearest,’ | managed tosay. 


“but who usually occupies 


9” 
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“You'll soon get used to it,” said Elizabeth Anne. “It'll 
please me too.’ 

She jerked her head to one side to indicate that I should 
clear the path, and marched out of the room. 

“I wish,” said I to myself as I worked at the straps of 
my trunk —‘‘I very much wish I had decided to put up at 
the hotel 

Half an hour later I was summoned by 
‘Mister Ow-wl! Lu-unch!” 

Following the direction of the sound, I crossed a dark hall 
and entered the room opposite. Elizabeth Anne w 
ing at the end of a table, carvers in hand and a roast joint 
She nodded to a place at her right and I 

For a while she carved the joint in silence, 


a shout of 


as stand 


be fore her. 

seated myself 
then pointed to the shadows at the end of the room with 
the fork. ‘‘ Mother,” 

Immediately I rose to my feet 

“You needn’t do that; she won't wake up yet.” 

With an effort to cover my surprise I followed the line 
indicated by the fork. Recumbent on a couch lay a stout 
woman with a mop of frizzy yellow hair. Her ample bosom 
moved rhythmically to the even respirations of sleep. Her 
face, which was turned a trifle toward me, glowed as from a 
light within, and round the corners of her moist mouth a bea- 
tific smile played in harmony to the happier passages of her 
dreams. One fat hand at the end of a short plump arm had 
slipped to the carpet and lay palm upward. I confess that 
my hostess, viewed thus for the first time, provided me 
with little enchantment. 

“TI trust she is not indisposed?"’ I inquired politely. 

“She'll be better after her sleep. D’you like fat?” 

“No,” Lreplied; ‘I don't at all.” Then realizing that I 
was not replying to the intended question, I veered round 
the sentence to “ That is, just a little, please.”’ 

With tight lips Elizabeth Anne attacked the joint. The 
knife slipped and struck the dish a fine ringing blow. The 
She sat bolt up 


she said 


effect upon the sleeper was immediate, 
right, her eyes wide open 
“Who did that?” “Who did it on purpose?" 
Elizabeth Anne crossed quickly to her side and spoke in 


she ‘ ried 


what struck me as a warning note. 

“Mother, this is Mr. Dempsey — father’s friend.” 

The wife of my old schoolfellow brought her feet to the 
ground and with a movement of propriety drew down her 
skirt while slowly the affairs of the world irradiated her 
sleep-logged brain. 

“Yes 


that were 


* she as though 


that!” 


Then, 
‘Fancy 


indeed, yes, murmured, 
inadequate to the occasion: 


Continued on Page 92 


“‘vou—You, Too!t'’ There Was a World of Disgust and Disappointment in Her 
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CCORDING to latest advices every 
American who- after paying his in 
come tax has remaining the price of a 

teamship ticket is planning to 

go to France this summer. A majority of 
these intend privately to take in a piece of 
the Front before their return. We are told 
that the French are awaiting them with open 
arms, which is doubtless true; and that the 


econd-clas 


French Government, besides placing an im- 
port duty on incoming Americans, is subsi- 
dizing the building of mammoth hotels in the 
battle zone for their accommodation, which 
is not! 

This article is written for such as have a 
legitimate excuse for visiting what is hal- 
lowed ground, in order that they may not be 
misinformed as to the conditions which there 
exist and only under which the Front may be 
wen. It goes without saying that no mere 
junketer or sightseer has any business there. 
But assuming that the intended visitor has 
reason for touring the Front he should be ad- 
vised at once that unless he goes betimes he 
will find it difficult, if not impossible, to pro- 
cure any place to sleep. It is not a question of 


inconvenience or discomfort— nobody would mind that 
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German Prisoners Fraternizing With Jean, the Chauffeur. Above — American 
Cemetery Near Betleau Wood 


By ARTHUR TRAIN 


of the Channel boat at Calais, our schedule ran as follows: 


DAY'S 
RUN 
Fifth day, Soissons—Coucy-le-Chateau—Anizy- 
le-Chateau —Berry au Bae—Rheims . 130 
Sixth day, Rheims—Chalons—Verdun 113 
Seventh day, Verdun—Chalor Chateau- 
Thierry —Belleau Wood—Meaux—Paris . . 250) 


This route was chosen simply because it 
offered the best towns in which to stop 
over. It is, of course, capable of consider- 
able variation. 


The Beach of the War 


OW the Front is the entire stretch of Bel- 

gian and French territory over which 
ebbed and flowed the tide of battle for four 
long years. 

At the northern end it begins roughly at 
Dixmude on the Yser and swings south and 
then eastward round Montdidier, Noyon 
and Soissons, by Rheims to the Swiss border. 
At the ends it hangs practically stationary. 
In the center it bags out westward like a 
hammock, the distance between the extreme 
limit of the German advance and the stabi- 
lized line of 1918 varying from a few kilo- 
meters on the Flemish plain to fifty, sixty, 


kilometers would have included St.-Mihiel and the Toul seventy or more northeast of Paris toward and beyond 
but of shelter. In fine weather one might not mind sleeping, sector to Nancy. Starting in the afternoon on the arrival Soissons. 


at a pinch, in the open fields. But in a downpour of rain If you look at a strategical record map you will see that 


even a good sportsman might object to an abri half filled vay’s this fought-over region has no particular shape, and that 
with water, and would find a Flanders stable a trifle pi 4 40. Calais—St-Omer—Casel “sy the lines of advance and retreat are sometimes close and 
malodorous. Food and drink are plentiful, but beds are gong day. Cassel Ypres—Bailleul—Lens—Arras . 133 Sometimes far apart at closely adjacent points. For all the 
warce, and the Front is a big place and a long way from [pird day, Arras—Bapaume—Albert— Amiens 97 land which was at any time the scene of military opera- 
home. Most people have only the vaguest idea of what fourth day, Amiens — Peror ne — St.-Quentin — Noyon — Vie tions—that is, was at any time the Front—is the Front 
they mean by the term. Generally they have in mind a Soisson se 170 now. By the term we do not mean the Front on September 


day's outing to Rheims or Soissons 
and the Chemin des Dames via 
rail and char-a-bane for twenty 
franes— meals and megaphone lecture 
included — under the chaperonage of 
a tourist agency. But that isn’t see 
ing the Front; at any rate it will not 
enable one to feel the Front, and that 
what one goes there for, 


A Model Route 


MUERE are of course, numberless 

routes, and apart from certain in- 
dividual points like Ypres, Soissons 
and Verdun, one demolished town 
looks almost exactly like another. 
But if possible one should cover the 
whole line from the Channel to Al- 
sace in order to gain a correct idea of 
the magnitude of the contest, the 
strategy of the different operations 
and the superhuman courage and 
self-sacrifice of our Allies. 

Our own trip was laid out with the 
kindly assistance of Mr. Philip Gibbs, 
of the London Times, and covered 





5, 1914, September 10, 1914, July 1, 
1916, April 1, 1917, March 20, 1918, 








July 18, 1918, or October 23, 1918, 
though we might select any one of 
these dates, or others. Thus to see 
the Front—that is, the whole beach 
of the war between the high and the 
low of the German tide— one not only 
has to travel south and east, but 
also has to cross and zigzag in order 
to cover the main points of strategi- 
cal interest. 

One’s ability to travel over this 
depends naturally on the condition 
of the roads, the availability of means 
of transportation, the possibility of 
obtaining sleeping accommodations. 

So far as the roads are concerned, 
the main highways, at least in good 
weather, are in excellent shape, with 
a few exceptions, such as on the 
Chemin des Dames. I do not recall 
more than two détour signs between 
Calais and Verdun, and the only 
rough road we traveled was for about 
twenty kilometers between Chavonne 
and Berry au Bac, and we need not 








roughly the 600 kilometers from 
Ypres to Verdun. An additional 100 





At Cloth Hatt, Ypres 


have taken that. Once off the high- 
ways, however, and one is in trouble, 












particularly during wet weather. And this is an important 
consideration in view of the probability that persons fol- 
lowing the Front this summer, finding the hotels in the 
larger towns full, will be obliged to go cross country or 
follow narrow roads in order to seek sleeping quarters in 
the smaller villages. 

Hh) But the French roads to-day are good, many of them 
far better than before the war, notably the one from 
Paris to Versailles, which used to be execrable but has 
now a perfect surface. 

As to the availability of motor transportation, I can 
prophesy nothing. I only know that there is an unprece- 
dented demand for motors, especially touring cars, both in 
England and France. Gasoline can only be obtained in the 
largest towns, and in February cost four franes fifty a gal- 
lon. With franes at fifteen to the dollar that is not any 
worse than in America—if you can find the gas—and it is 
easy to carry enough for the trip if you have a covered car; 
and if not you can manage on the running board, cut down 
your inside luggage or your trip. 

Motorscan be rented,everythingincluded, forthreefrancs 
a kilometer, with a fixed minimum of 150 franes a day. As 
you will average about 150 kilometers a day, 
this will make your motor cost you 450 
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larger and less damaged towns being capable of accom- 
modating one-hundredth part of the tourists who are 
now planning to do the Front. The big commercial 
towns like Arras afford each a couple of hotels, which 
are always crowded with commercial travelers, even 
in winter, 

When we stopped there in February we could find 
no rooms at the hotels and were obliged to pass the 
night at a one-story combination barracks and hotel 
built of portable material, the cubicles of which—be- 
sides being very dirty—were frightfully cold. And 
Arras is the ancient capital of the Spanish Nether- 
lands and the most important town in France, save 
Lille, north of Amiens! 

Amiens itself is on the direct railway line from Calais 
or Boulogne to Paris and the only express stop. There 
are several good hotels there, but unless rooms are 
engaged weeks ahead I shudder to picture the court- 
yard of the Hotel du Rhin on an August afternoon next 
summer when the motors begin to choke the narrow 
entrance. However, the sight which will doubtless be 
seen there may inspire someone to write another poem 





















francs, plus the final—and not inconsider- 
able—gratuity of from ten to twenty francs 
a day. Formerly this would amount to more 
than ninety dollars a day, but good Old 
Doctor Exchange comes in and cuts it down 
to thirty dollar 
considering that the chauffeur supplies him- 
the car, tires, gas, oil, his own keep and 
takes all risks. Some days you will only go 
f kilometers and pay only ten dollars. 
But the chauffeur is nevertheless getting 
what to him appears an incredibly large 
um—about three times what he received 
from his car before the war, and naturally 
is quite satisfied. We on the other hand, 
owing to the depreciation in the franc, are 
getting off at an even lower cost than in 
1912. This leads to the extraordinary phe- 
nomenon of a Frenchman who doesn’t want 





s, which is cheap enoug! 
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eee 
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y to earn any more money at that particular 

moment. After your chauffeur has run you 
{ 1 couple of hundred kilometers he very 
Af j ikely will indicate that in his opinion you 


i have gone far enough for that day. No, 
thanks to the freaks of the French franc, the 
expense of motoring is not a cause for anxi- 
j ety if you can afford to go across at all, and 
f you can hire a car. 


The Sleeping Problem 


= 


——— 


HERE still remains the question of 
whether the motorist on the Front can 
find satisfactory sleeping accommodations if 
f there is any considerable amount of travel. 


—— 


The outlook on this score is not encourag- 


a 


ing. Even if he or she is prepared to rough 
it, 1 cannot conceive of the inns of even the 
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Ruins of the Cathedral at Albert 








The Ypres Cathedral 


with the refrain, ‘Such things must be after a famous 


victory 


As for towns like Verdun and Rheims, the sleeping 
quarters would be negligible at the flood of the tourist 
tide, and elsewhere on the Front there are, in effect, no 
accommodations at all. This means that unless he goes 
out of season—as we did—or very early in the season, 
the motorist on the Front will have to pursue one of two 
courses: Engage accommodations long in advance in 
either Paris, Amiens, Soissons or Rheims, and radiate 
daily from a single point, returning to his hotel each 
night; or plan on reaching each evening some smaller 
town outside the battle zone of which his fellow motor- 
ists have not heard and which contains a hotel fit to 
sleep in. There probably are such towns, but I have no 
list of them. Sainte-Menehould is one, about an hour’s 
run this side Verdun, and I should advise anybody to 


stay there at the excellent inn on the main street. 


In a sense, good hotels would spoil the trip, and there 
would be something unseemly and more than distaste- 
ful in staying overnight in the luxury of a Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel, eating to music within sight of trenches where 


thousands of men have died. I hope nosuch hotels 


" 
lal sulle, 


gized for asking to see our passports, co 


A French Roadside Cemetery 
be erected. I hope things will be left as they 
ure There are eno ig! inns on or near the 
Front to accommodate those who are justi 
lied in going there 

Thetrar 


landscape 


om thesmiling, unharmed 





land to the gray desola 





tion of de Fr 
ocking de 
dover-Cale 
om flower } nkled 
the mellow, diffused February sunshine 


vatched red-tiled farmhouses, moss-grown 


and comfortable, scud by; saw at one po 
wall ‘ground of rising fields of 
A é i red-coated hunt reaming 
ifter a pack of hounds; and at ar 





other a thousand chimneys drenching 
inlight with soft-coal smoke and factor 
windows flashing to the sudden opening of 


furnace doors, 
The Same Old Word 


SMART young official with an em 


sleeve came through the train an 





siderately concealing his amusement at the 


other side of the ear giggled co 


hideous photographs of identification whic 
Uncle Sam requires. I owe it to my con 


panions to record at this point the fact that 


only onee during our entire trip did either 
f them display any impatience, and that 
is when they had to admit to that smart 
ing man that they were the awful female: 
whose features simpered from those pa 
ort . But they were over elf-con civu 
What did he care? 
*Thank you,” he said, and passed on 
A group of ambassadorial Japs on the 


‘ 
nuou 


and a mournful rajah accompanied by his harem and off 
turbaned in extenso, ordered a vewvétar 
olemnity We finished our own excellent 


lunch with va 


meal and paid for a couple of bottles of delicious beer fi 


Newcastle 


“Than 


you chirped the atte lit s 


From an adjacent seat a high-pitched Enylish 


floated in our directior 


 Realiy now " 
Actually voting for pro mn for the 
even light wine 


' t } 
‘ ! 1 ( 


“Fancy now!"’ answered | ol 
did you go to the reception at Lad Manlk Nutt 
jolly, wasn’t it?” 

*Cheerio!”’ 

That was the note The same 1 dreadf heerio”’ of 
the court, the concert hall and the ’ f the whole 
bloomin’, blessed British natio that ept hen ane 
throughout the war; the “cheerio” that forbids mourning 
and makes it bad f t f ! ary n ‘ ita 
if you had anyt , th the 

“Yes,” says } companion ir wer to a direct que 
tion during the t act of the play to which your dinne 


Continued on Page 64 











E SLUNK away rom the marriage-license 
window as if he had just picked a pocket 
Well, he had it the lip of printed paper that 
gave B. H. Black and Corinne Dawson legal sanction 
to become man and wife anywhere within the con 
fines of the count A phlegmatic clerk, who looked like 
a butcher in need of a shave, had filled in the blank lines 


with callous disregard for the romantic possibilities of his 
duty, the fee had been paid and the deed was done 

No one who inned the newspaper immaries of the 
day's transactior in marriage licenses would identify 
B. H. Black, aged thirt ix, with the rather well-known 
Brian Huntington Black, who sometimes looked younger 


than his years but who that day w 


older. Neither would any 


Marcia Morris, 


oO was never a day 


aged twenty-four 
able ingénues, wt 
the stage but who, a 
had 
first gray hair 
long profe 
had almost forgotter 


turned her twenty-eighth 
Marcia } id been usir 
} " 


mOnauy ind among 


to-one shot 


elf ridiculous till the po 


friends 


her original liabe | 


as assuredly looking 
one recognize Corinne Dawson, 


the actress of ador 


nore than twenty on 
Brian knew from her own confe 
birthday 


sion, 
found her 
g her stage name so 
that she herself 
It was a hundred- 


and 


he told himself, that he was not making him- 
sibility of that single chance, 


that one per cent of peril, caused him to feel like a hunted 


criminal a 
tors with his overs iH 
down over his forehead in an attempt 

For worse than the plights of the 
jilted lover and the deceived husband 


bols of woman’ ternal elusivene 


who has ua marriage license In one 


iva no instead of ves in the othe 


oat collar turned up 


he hurried down the corridor toward the eleva- 


and his hat crushed 
it disguise 
rejected suitor, the 


those three sad sym- 


is that of the man 


and and a beloved who 


Such a man, Brian 


Black believed as he furtively made his e cape, might 
easily become a classic butt of ridicule, a figure of comie 
folklore, a merry myth to be laughed at until the end of the 
world, Hie might even inspire ind here Brian shud- 
dered -a vaudeville mg that would go grinning down the 
ages as a companion piece to Waiting at the Church, 


Yes, he had the thing by which the 
blessing upon his potential nuptials. But 


expres ed it 
What 


tine question ren ained could 


did not know. He 


state so prosaically 


he do with it? He 


had no plan and very littl hope. He 


was like a victim of shipwreck who puts his call for help 

into a bottle and give it to the vast mysterious sea, 
That evening and the next day whenever his tele 

phone bell rang he jumped sharply with a spasm of 


excited nerves 
dreaded 
nating document had painfu 
world rolled 
mcure goal, whoring 


, OXpet 
The posse 


iW 


which he 


lor shyness. But as the 
on toward its ot 
the fact that he contemplated matri 
mony and that his name was publicly 
enrolled upon the list of the expect 
ant, his fever of timidity gradually 
faded out Within a week he was 


certain that he had escaped the lynx 


eyed city editors and weasel-nosed 
society reporters and he began to 
breathe the air and eat his meals like 
a free man. The secret of his hopes 
he felt sure, was now safe from pub 
lic mockery Marcia alone could 
have the privilege of laughing at him, 
and he was accustomed to her blithe 
and teasing iron 

Brian Huntington Black was a well 
established busine man of sound 
social antecedent fhe type that 
belongs to university lubs, takes an 
acute interest in the Yale-Harvard 
football game d wears his frater 
nity pin until death. He belonged to 
a marrying speci ind he had the 
privilege of inspecting the best dé 
butantes every season with serious 
intentio ed a bache 


He had remait 
] \ 


lor, he told himself, because he was In 


quest of his ideal, but it is more than 
likely that Fate had wrought mira 
cles in order to spare him. A mild 


taste for the enchantments of the in 
tellectual life kept him hankering for 
adventures outside the circle of the 


bourgevisie to which he belonged 


He went to picture galleries, contrib 
uted amateur verses to his favorit 


under the per 


newspaper column 
name of Brian Boru and was boast 


ful when they were printed, and he 





ly inflamed hi 


ting to hear the impertinences 
sion of this incrimi- 


bache- 
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deeply admired magazine writers, dramatic critics and war 
He first-nighted dutifully at the theaters 
at the opera bar, 
where he once had the inestimable privilege of being in- 


correspondents. 


and drank deep—up to July 1, 1919 


troduced to a third-rate tenor. 


him to become almost a man about town and to be re- 
garded in his office as a highbrow Bohemian. 
irregularity in a commercial temperament also that be- 
trayed him after many years of celibate contentment into 


a romantic devgtion to an actress. 


The 


was Marcia Morris, of course 


imp. 


she believed in fairies and were just about 


There were times, when she was in character, that she 
seemed too gentle and spiritual to be human, but soon a 
flash of delicious mockery and elfin laughter would reveal 


the comedienne within the perfect ingénue 
special quality of droll charm and subtle hu- 
mor; she was an actress for a Barrie play in- 
stead of the too-too sweet confections that 
were written for her ane she yearned to ap 
pear in one. A Barrie repertory and a revival 
of Becky Sharp—these were Marcia’s cher 
ished ambitions. To look at her, however, one 
would imagine her to have the conventional 
desire for Juliet of the moon-kissed balcony. 

Brian had seen her first two years before in 
a play that gave her the rdle of a convent 
novice who through an accident of war in 
nocently acquired a dash of lavender. He 
became entranced. His fancy whispered to 
him that here, if she was as good as she 
looked, stood the other half of his life; and he 
straightway embarked upon the beautiful 
adventure. 


His first attack was dashing. He 


spelled his name out for her in roses. 
Every evening for twenty days a bouquet 


These tendencies caused 


cause of Brian’s erratic behavior at a time of life 
when he should have been as placid as an adding machine 
the unique Marcia, a star 
of sentimental comedies, a whimsical charmer, 
ing child of pretty footlight fictions, half angel and half 
Marcia was small and delicate and fair, and in her 
roles she had a wide-eyed look of dreaming wonder as if 
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It was this 


how the puzzle ended. 


came to Marcia’s dressing room, the attached card 
bearing no inscription except a single letter and a 
number indicating its sequence. After the third floral 
tribute arrived she guessed that a message was being 
communicated to her in code. 
cards from the litter on her dressing table and tucked 
them as they came into the margin of her mirror to see 
She grew impatient as Brian’s 
three-ply name stretched out its serpentine length, and 
when after three weeks the suspense was ended this un- 
known admirer had taken possession of her imagination. 
She began to wonder what he looked like and she pictured 
him to herself as a tall dark man, gray at the temples, with 
sad eyes and a slow, mournful way of speaking, who would 


kiss her hand reverently and say, ‘‘ You remind me of my 


a bewitch- ously. 
to see one, 
florist. 


She had a 











“I'm Sorry if You Think I Have Been Tactless, 


Marcia. 
be Particularly Stupid. 


Where You are Concerned I Seem to 


Shall We Tear it Up?" 


Blaustein or Blarney 


long-lost daughter.”” During performances she would try 
to find this mythical creature among the faces in front. 

To be precise, Brian and his roses intrigued her furi- 
By the time the message was in its last lap and she 
was sure his name was going to be either Blatt, Blashfield, 
she was talking about him to the 
members of her company as if he were an old friend. 

Then the flowers ceased coming and she wondered if he 
were sick or had left town or had been sued for debt by the 
Presently along came a corsage bouquet accom- 
panied by his visiting card in all its Spencerian grandeur 
and some verses in the style of Richard Lovelace, who 


could not love her, dear, so much, loved he not 


honor 


had written his address on the card and she 


more. Marcia was entranced. Brian 


promptly sent him a note thanking him for all 


the lovely flowers, and so on. 


He answered, 


saying that he would like to invite her to tea, 
properly chaperoned, if actresses were meet 
ing gentlemen to whom they had not been in 


troduced that season. 


She wrote back after 


a demure delay that it wasn’t being done and 
that with admiration of his clever verses she 








very truly Marcia Morris. 
Silence ensued. Then she foolishly 
accepted an invitation to attend a 
large-and-late supper party in honor 
of the theatrical profession at the very 
correct Pavilion Club, and as she was 
being handed about in a flutter from 
one stranger to another someone in- 
troduced her to a large embarrassed 
man in a dress suit with a mouthful 
of name that she didn’t hear in the 
clamor. He was so enthusiastic about 
her acting that she had to talk with 
him at length. 

Finally to break away gracefully 
she said, “I hope you will come to see 
our play again, Mr. FS 

‘Brian Huntington Black,” he 
prompted her with a shy grin. 

“You, Mister Roses and 
And I never guessed!"’ 

She laughed and became the happy 
Marcia Morris instead of a hunted 
lioness who had been wishing she were 
home in bed. He did not tell her that 
being a power in the Pavilion Club he 
had engineered the party for the sole 
purpose of meeting her. 

They became great friends with a 
promptitude that surprised Marcia, 
who was socially evasive, and that 
filled Brian with ecstatic amazement. 
She told herself that their tastes were 
delightfully akin and their minds curi- 
ously responsive. His self-commun- 
ion on the subject was the gentle 
delirium of a mind amorously be- 
witched. For Marcia off the stage was 
nine kinds of a young woman that 
Marcia on the stage was not, and each 
of her manifestations was a new in- 
carnation of Brian’s ideal. 

Marcia’s play was good for a three 
months’ run in Chicago, and long be- 
fore the end of the engagement had 
arrived she became aware of the fact 
that he wanted to marry her. The 
information that he communicated on 
this point was precise and emphatic. 
She rejected him, of course, in a com- 
forting way, which he interpreted as 
permission to try again, and the friend- 
ship ran on blithely. When she had 
left Chicago and he began to pursue 


was his 


Rimes! 


May 15,1920 


She rescued the first 
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What he really 
needed was the 
traditional des- 
ert island. In 

that lovers’ paradise, 












when they were alone to- 
gether at last, he would 
be able to find the woman 
within this pretty nebula 
of star dust For Brian 













had learned that the woo 
ing of an actress —of Mar- 
cia’s kind of actress at 
least-—was a long vexa- 
tion of public ity. His ardor had 
to content itself with dinners in 








( ifés, walks together on crowded 









boulevards and yearning good 









nights in the presence of elevator 
men. When they went to dan 





















When They Went to Dancing Parties There Were No Secret Conservatory Moments for Marcia and Himself, for 


Someone Just Dying to Meet Her Was Always at Her Heels 


she came to realize that he 
was a man who could not be gently extinguished in an 
ifterglow of letter writing. By the time her tour took her 
to San Francisco and he arrived there to spend a two 
weeks’ vacation in her vicinity she understood that so far 


her into the one-night stand 


as she was concerned Brian was gifted with the determina- 
tion of a mule, and she could never reach a decision to 
give him his final walking papers. A permanent breach 
with Brian, she decided after considering the matter, 
would leave an appreciable vacancy in her resources for 
contentment. There was something solid and impressive 
in the man’s attachment to her that contrasted strangly 
with the touch-and-go of countless casual friendships, that 
stood in bold relief against the changing pattern of theat 
rieal life. How many people she knew in brief comrade- 
hips—and how slight was her interest in their lives or 
theirs in hers! And how little could she count on them 
for any ultimate test of devotion! And on the other hand 
there was Brian, standing like a stone wall! He would last, 


she felt. 


Here it may be assumed that the curtain has fallen to 
indicate a lapse of two years in the history of Marcia and 
Brian. They had lived in a cycle of partings which were 
sweet sorrow and reunions which were blithe compensation. 
There was Marcia’s summer by the seashore with Brian 
hanging round the hotel for a solid month of heavy wooing. 
There was Marcia’s six months’ run in New York with 
Brian commuting frequently from and back to Chicago at 
week-ends. There was Marcia’s annual spring engagement 
in Chicago with Brian at the stage door every night. There 
were the odds and ends of little journeys to Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Minneapolis 
and elsewhere. It was amazing, Brian discovered, how of- 
ten a sedentary Romeo « ould contrive to meet an itinerant 
Juliet if he put his mind to it and didn’t worry over re- 
ducing his business efficiency by about forty per cent. Of 
course such success could only come about if the fugitive 
Juliet encouraged her pursuer, and that Was Marcia’s 
contribution to the situation. She encouraged him up to 
the point of the final concession, but there she stopped. 

She was everything but betrothed to him. She had 
said neither a positive yes nor a final no to his countless 
suggestions of marriage; she had answered in qualified 


affirmatives and shaded negatives. She never struck th 


notes of I will and I won't, but she played variations on I 


may and I might not. Marcia’s maidenly hesitations were 


not artifice, but her expression of them was a better comedy 


than any she had ever played. And so Brian’s life became 
a constant plucking of the petals of imaginary marguerites, 


a chronic muttering of the lover’s litany of doubt 

The second spring that brought them together in Chi 
cago found Brian with his riddle reduced to this form: She 
would not marry without retiring from the stage; she did 
not want to retire; she loved her art much and Brian a 
little; she did not want to get married anyway; 
sure they would fight like cats and dogs; it was much 
nicer being just pals; she believed that she would remain 


she Wa 


aspinster; and if she got tired of being a spinster she would 
enter a nunnery and become a bride of heaven. All this, a 
fat package of whimsical letters and the privilege of hold 

ing Marcia’s hand whenever she felt affectionately sorry for 
him represented the official assay of the two years’ court 

ship of Brian Huntington Black. 

With the usual delusion of the infatuated male he be- 
lieved that she loved him, but was too modest to confess it. 
In support of this theory he had the evidence that he was 
at all times the favored man; that there was no engage- 
ment she would not. break to accept one of his invitations; 
and that no threatening rival had ever appeared on the 
horizon. All of which was very comforting to Brian, but 
he had come to the point where a man cannot live by hold 
ing hands alone. 

He had abandoned hope that Marcia would say an 
unequivocal yes, name the day, buy a trousseau and with 
deliberation and foresight so arrange her plans and her 
affairs that she and he would meet before an altar to be 
joined together with appropriate festivities. There was 
something in her nature, some fairy, quality, some inheri- 
tance of Diana’s soul, that would forever keep her away 
from a meditated marriage such as the ordinary daughters 
of men coolly entered into. But if she could be surpri-ed 
into it, if she could be caught at an unguarded moment, 
in laughing surprise, as a nymph is caught by a satyr; if 
she could be chloroformed and wake up to find that all was 
over; if something could happen to prevent her elfin sense 
of humor from transforming the situation into light mock- 
ery, she would accept the inevitable and be glad of it. Thus 
argued the sapient Brian. So he equipped himself with 
a marriage license and began to hatch strange plot 


cing parties together there were 
no secret conservatory moments 
for Marcia and himself, for someone just dying to meet 
If they chose a secluded 
bench in a park on a pleasant afternoon urchins sprang up 


her was always at her heels 


from the earth to gambol at their feet and plumber 
coarsely wooing virgins of the proletariat appeared to keep 
them company. In her dressing room at the theater the 
stage manager was always hovering at the open door to 
call the half hour 

So he had to content himself with occasional hand 
holdings in taxicabs, an amusement which after two years 
When he was with Marcia he 
felt as if he had no more privacy than a traffic policeman 


begins to lose its romance 


Brian in possession of a marriage license was a mat 
beside himself and his imaginings were bizarre. After 
evolving many curious treasons and stratagems, after pro 
jecting numerous mad plots, he went out in search of an 
aviator. The desert-island plan was on his mind. He was 
almost certain to find a stray free-lance of the air tuning 
up a biplane on the blasted heath of Grant Park near the 
hangars of the aérial mail service, and so toward the lake 
front he directed his footsteps. A casual chat with a 
mechanic who was grooming one of the postal sky busse 
gave him the information he wanted, and he was soon in 
conversation with a commercial flyer who had swooped 
away from the factory two hundred miles distant as the 
southwest breeze blows to smoke an after-luncheon ciga 
rette with the birds who carry the mail 


Sure, he was willing to pick up a bit of change b 


taking 
someone for a joy ride, the bright-eyed youth in oil 
stained leather informed Brian. Twenty-five dollars would 
be about right for half an hour, 


“Could you carry two passengers?” Brian asked 


ee ” 
is €asy as one. 
“With no loop-the loops or ta pit or kiek-the 
buckets?” 


The human falcon grinned and guaranteed to give Briar 
a mere trolley ride through the azure. When did he want 
to start? Where was the other passenger? 

Brian hesitated and then pointed toward the Michig 
Avenue sky line, where the rock rim of Chicago’s comme! 
cial plateau looms up in high masses of masonry loop 
holed with countle 

“Do you see that building over there the tallest one 
on the street, built like a box? 

The aviator looked and saw 

“Well, then, could you land us on that roof and come 
back to pick us up in a couple of hours?” 
oung flyer’s eyes as he 

| 


windov 


The eagle’s stare came into the 


appral ed Brian after tl questio It was the ) 


Continued on Page 181 
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HAVE YO INY MONIEY ? 


m center of discussion in Amer- 
moment, and at most 
ielstrom of money itself, 


picuous desk off at one side 


By Albert W. Altwood 


May 15,1920 


interest at all in my questions. His mind was 
intent upon the last half hour of that particu- 
lar afternoon. 

“Why, there was $20,000,000 which we 
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edit, rather 


it is the very 
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to be the very chorus of the market place 
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Stock Exchange 
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“We were 


before a congressional investigating committee a few years 


cared to death,” said a broker who was haled 


ago to explain his part in certain peculiar-looking stock- 
market operations, and he went on to explain that he had 


1p: 


couldn’t give away this afternoon!” he ex- 
claimed. 

But in the main there were many years be- 
fore and for a while during the war in which 
the stockbroker, and through him the specu- 
lator, was able to borrow the bulk ef his 
money at average rates far below what the 
farmer, merchant and manufacturer had to 
pay. Now for several years the tables have 
been turned. The Wall Street man has paid 
through the nose and he is very unhappy 
about it. 

The typical up-and-down market follower 
considers that the worst profiteering in the 
country has been in money. He has always 
lived on the edge of a voleano and he knows 
it. But he hates to have the lava burn the 
edge of his coat. He knows perfectly well 
that the vast machinery of the stock market 
is conducted mainly by means of many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of demand loans 
subject to call at any time. But he does not 
enjoy the agony of being squeezed any more 
than the residents of Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum liked being covered with hot ashes, even 
though they knew in theory at least that it 
might happen at any moment. 


Are Lenders Profiteers? 

S° THE more excitable Wall Street man 

mutters incoherent charges; he blames the 
Federal Reserve system; he blames the banks, 
and whispers that the money trust is a real 
ogre afterall. He intimates that rich men who 
control the great banks of New York City 
are shaking out the buyers of stocks. He 
resorts to his entire well-known battery of 
vague but grievous incriminations. Here is 
the way he puts it: 

“This method of opening the call-money 
rate at eight per cent, putting it up to ten 
per cent at twelve o’clock, with another boost 
to twelve per cent at one o'clock and then 
on up to fifteen or eighteen per cent before 
the close, day after day, is making New York 
the laughingstock of every other money cen- 
ter. Why should a borrower have to pay 
fifteen per cent for money when his competi- 
tor in business obtained it at seven per cent 
three hours before? If a man paid forty dol- 
lars for a suit of clothes at eleven-thirty A.M. 
and the merchant charged another customer 
eighty dollars for the same kind of suit at 
two P. M. the merchant would be put into 
jail for profiteering. 

“One large bank with loanable fynds 
watches the demands for money accumulate, 
and just before the sounding of the gong for 
closing forces brokers to take $2,000,000 at 
twenty-five per cent. This is called banking. 
Is it any wonder that bank stocks have been 
advancing? Ifa merchant advanced his prices 
100 per cent in two hours he would be jailed 
for profiteering. 

““As money rates advance, the faster the 
rumor monger circulates his wares. When 
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The Banking District in Lower New York 
just been borrowing $28,000,000, which was double his 
normal amount. “Ordinarily,” he said, “‘a broker can 
pick up $500,000 or $606,000 easily any’ time he wants it, 
but on other occasions it takes all his time to get $100,000.” 

Often for considerable periods of time the stock market 
has had a feast of money, and then again for long periods it 
has had a famine. But even when the average for a whole 
year has been low, at times actually below two per cent, 
the rate might for a few days, a few hours or perhaps only a 
few minutes, shoot up to ruinous figures for the belated, 
unlucky borrowers who happened to be caught in a tight 
place. Then again even when the average rates have been 
high enough to drive Wall Street into the deepest gloom a 
torrent of money might pour in for a few hours only to be 
recalled the next day. 

One afternoon I visited a money broker to inquire into 
the causes of high rates. Brokers and speculators had been 
moaning and groaning for months because of what seemed 
to them extortion. But the money broker showed no 


money was advancing yesterday the blackest 

kind of rumors were put out in Wall Street 
and wired to every prominent center in the country. 
There was not a word of truth in any of them. 

“Almost every branch of industry in the country is 
flourishing; but confidence will soon be undermined if 
foolish money rates continue for any great length of time 
and the rumor mongers are permitted to flourish their 
firebrands.” 

Nor have such charges been made only by irresponsible 
persons. Nearly fifteen years ago one of the richest men in 
the country, himself a director in many banks, accused 
two banks of being responsible for barbarous conditions in 
the call-loan market. He asked that a committee of the 
chamber of commerce investigate his charges after having 
explained that the banks to which he referred withdrew 
their loans in the morning when rates were moderate, 
thereby creating an urgent demand because of the very 
scarcity which they themselves had made, and so forcing 
up the rates to twenty per cent in the afternoon, when 
they would loan freely at the higher figure. 








The brokers have their 
putting their complaint: 

“If the banks have money to lend us at 
fifteen per cent they must have it at six 
per cent.” 

But for the most part such charges are 
hurled at the banks by those whose view 
is narrow and jaundiced with the prejudice 
of extreme self-interest. It must be remem- 
bered that every occupation has its over- 
zealous partisans. Stock speculation is 
certainly no exception. In Wall Street you 
find plenty of men who seem unaware of 
the existence of any other business. To 
them the sun, moon and stars revolve round 
the stock market. Nothing else matters. 
Nothing else exists. 

When money rates are high the bitter- 
ness of those who live by stock speculation 
is unbelievable. They regard tight money 
as a personal insult, a direct affront aimed 
at them by malicious bankers. To the stock 
speculator, to the typical financial journalist 
who caters to the speculative taste, and 
unfortunately to many brokers, the fluctua- 
tions in the cost of money are a form of 
sheer deviltry. Bankers become to their 
minds demons and persecutors, grinning 
instigators of an inquisition. We all know 
that the tender spot in one’s anatomy is 
often the pocketbook, and a sense of humor 
is conspicuously lacking when that vital 
organ is injured. High money rates usually 
hit the stock trader hard, and he can see 
only maliciousness in the forces which op- 
erate. 

But he sees worse than mere venom. It 
is a deep dark plot of the money trust to 
exploit him. It is an old trick, he believes, 
for the bankers to lend money freely when 
they want to encourage speculation for pur- 
poses of running up prices on which to sell 
out their own holdings. Then when they 
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wish to acquire good securities cheaply they hoist the rates 
for money, drive down prices and buy in, according to this 


charming view. 


It is said that mature men and women in some parts of 


the world still believe in fairies. 


But the crudest peasant 


of Southern Europe or the most ignorant savage in Africa 
can be no more superstitious than the Wall Street specula- 
tor. To ascribe the rise and fall in money rates to the 
malevolence of bankers implies an ignorance of the great 
economic forces at work that is pitiful. Of course I am 


not saying that all 
stock traders or the 
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years it would be found that money had closed down rather 
than up more than one-half the time. Brokers forget the 
many occasions on which they have borrowed cheaply, he 
added, and naturally remember only the times when they 
have been stung. It is the same old human trait which leads 
us to accept the good things of life as a matter of course 
and sends us up in the air when something goes wrong. 
“The fact is,” he went on, ‘there has never been a day 
when brokers failed to get their money. Even in the 
worst days of the 1907 panic they finally got it. This is 


not to say they do not pay high prices at 
times, but they always get the money 

“It is absolutely essential to remember 
that this is a peculiarly privileged market. 
It is the only daily money market in this 
country. What we brokers get is accommo- 
dation for a single day. The lender has the 
privilege of calling the loan within a day, 
and we have the equal privilege of paying it 
off. Where else does a borrower enjoy such 
a remarkable advantage? If you went into 
a bank and borrowed $500,000 on an ordi 
nary business loan and paid it off the next 
morning they would throw you out of the 
place or send for an ambulance to take you 
to the insane asylum. It 
advantage to be able to pay off an ,obliga- 
tion within a few hours after it is incurred.” 


is a tremendous 


Department Stores of Finance 


“MPNHIS is a peculiarity for which we have to 

pay and ought to pay well. Remember, 
too, that this is the one great money market 
where idle funds are kept awaiting use. This 
is where the banks of the country keep the 
money which they expect later to invest 
It always is the first to feel changes. If the 
Government wants several hundred million 
dollars we feel it first. Our turnover is the 
largest of any money market. Some days 
loans are called up to $100,000,000 and 
there have been occasions when as much 
as $150,000,000 has been called in a single 
day. that amount of 
money be got at in such a short space of 
time. You cannot go out and sell one hun- 
dred millions of bonds In one day, nor can 
you call commercial loans to that extent 
For these reasons rates change violently and 
in such an apparently arbitrary manner 
Such a market is bound to be sensitive and 
feel the demands placed upon it. 


Nowhere el ce Can 


“Tt is a small man’s idea to suppose that the banks hold 


out on purpose to run the rates up. 


A bank's condition is 


always changing and it can never tell far in advance how 
much it will have to lend on the Stock Exchange 
may get a new deposit of $1,000,000 at half past two in the 
afternoon, and then will rush $100,000 over to the floor to 
lend. 


A bank 


“The brokers, seeing that no money had come from 


that particular bank earlier in the day, jump to the con- 
clusion that some game is being played at their ex 


pense.’ 
The simple un- 
adorned truth is 





majority of brokers 
share such a view. 
But there are enough 
who feel this way 
when money istight, 
even if their intel- 
lects do not wholly 
approve of their in- 
stincts, to fill the 
at all times highly 
charged atmosphere 
of Wall Street 
with incredible ani- 
mosity. 


Reasons 


“MO THE layman 
the fluctuations 
in the rate for call 
money seem violent 
and arbitrary.. Why 
is there such a wide 
range in rates? It 
has been charged 
that banks withhold 
money to the last 
minute and then 
lend it at the high- 
est possible figure. 
Is that true?” 
Such were the 
questions I put to 
one of the leading 
brokers on the Stock 
Exchange, a man 
who has closely 
followed the move- 
ments of money for 
many years. Hesaid 
that if a study of . 
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that lending money 
in the stock market, 
so far as the indi- 
vidual bank is con- 
cerned, is so 
matic that it is 
almost 


auto- 


mechanical. 
It is as much gov 
erned by 
feeling, by benevo 
lence or 


] ersonal 


malevo 
lence—with excep 
tions to be noticed 
later—as 
steel machinery. A 
large modern bank 


a piece ot! 


has many types of 


busine ss,orservice 
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over a period of 
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HE fun py riod had gone on for nearly a year and 
fun is a drug which must be given in increasing 
- doses or it will cease to make merry in the veins. 


You may stretch a rubber band round one book or even 

a half dozen, but when you attempt to stretch it round 

a table something breaks and somebody gets a snap in the 

face. So it was with Fitz Colburn’s patience. It held out 

plendidly during a period of months, but it snapped one 

evening under provocation. 
A fancy-dress ball was being given for a mild war char 

ity in the ballroom of a studio restaurant beyond Columbus 

Cirele, Fitz, attired in some ridiculous Roman costume, 

had gone there tired to death and famished for sleep 

a dange rous conditior upper class Bohemia. W innie, 

white robed and gold filleted, with a crimson searf over her 


shoulders and gilded sandals on her little feet, was radiant 
as Aurora—whom, by the way, she might have represented. 
“You aren't cross, are you, Fitz dear?” she asked coax- 


ingly just as their car was getting into line. 
‘Not in the least.” 


“Well, what are you mad about?” 
‘Winnie, how ridiculous!” 
The carriage man interrupted the argument, if argu- 


ment it could have been called, and the Colburns were 
gree te d by Mr +; sanni and he r followers almo tas soon as 
they had laid aside their wraps. 

‘Winnie,” she cried demonstratively, ‘‘we’ve had the 
rowdiest sort of a dinner! I’ve just drunk Terry under the 
table. He won't acknowledge it, but he’s there all right.” 

Terry Overbeek, modestly attired as Phaebus Apollo, 
grinned a blank red grin and said nothing. He was 
peer hle 
invited the irrepressible Fide- 
line. ‘* Don't let’s dance until Santy opens that bottle he’s 
been threatening for hours. 


**Let’s make it an orgy,” 


Are we unanimous?” 

Distantly Santianna, partially disguised as the Emperor 
Nero, could be seen flourishing a green bottle by its fat 
ne k 

‘Where did you all get that lovely start?” asked Winnie 
in a voice which Fitz should have been used to by that 
time. 

“Catch up!” commanded Eideline, offering a cigarette 
ind taking one herself 

Terry Overbeek sat down and stared sullenly into space. 





“If I Shoutd Scream," She Suggested, “‘Something Might Happen That You'd Remember Quite a While"’ 


By Wallace Irwin 


ILLUSTRATED 


“Brace up, old dear!” cried Winnie, but the over- 
burdened soul could only smile a sickly smile. 

A waiter had filled a dozen glasses. Bacchanalians in 
costumes appropriate to their cult had gathered round, 
bare, braceleted arms reaching greedily for the drink which 
is now by constitutional amendment no longer in existence. 

‘I want to toast!" declared Santianna ecstatically, 
raising his glass. 

“Toast away! It’s hot enough in here for anything,” 
Mrs. Sannis permitted. 

“To most-a brightest of all looking hair!” 

‘Who's got all that?” asked Mrs. Sannis roughly. 

‘“Weenee! I dreenk her standing up!” 

““Wienie!” mocked Eideline. ‘‘My darling sausage! 
Come on, Wienie, he’s paging you!” 

“To all most charm! Weenee! Hermosa! I dreenk you 
on the table.” 

‘Get on the table, Wienie!"”” commanded Eideline. 

“On the table!” echoed the Roman mob, and a dozen 
braceleted arms had lifted her, scarcely struggling, to the 
eminence, where she stood unashamed and lovely amid 
a litter of broken glass. 

““Weenee, most charm! For you man’s heads go crazy. 
Aphrodite! Helena with gold on your hairs ‘3 

“Shut up!” suggested Eideline. ‘Give Wienie a chance 
with the English.” 

“Speech! Speech!” cried the Roman mob. 

Fitz stood irresolute, torn between an impulse to strike 
out with both fists and an urge to run away from his wife, 
centered as she was by jeering admiration. 

‘I can’t talk,” declared Winnie, her cheeks bright- 
ening with excitement. ‘But I'm crazy about dancing. 
Terry " She reached down and tweaked him by 
the ear, 

“You dance and let me watch,” begged Mr. Overbeek, 
his voice coming like one from the tomb. 

“Terry, what was the name of that yellow lady Wilty 
Greigg had dancing at his studio?” 

*‘ Javanese,” volunteered Terry, and said no more. 
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“Javanese! I'll give you a Javanese dance by per- 
mission of Baron Santianna and the Metropolitan 
Opera House.” 

“*Bueno!” roared the Emperor Nero, bringing his 
white hands together. 

Winnie drained the champagne glass she had been hold- 
ing and tossed it into the mob. The rest was revolting to 
Colburn—his wife twisting and gesturing to the regular 
spat-spat of appreciative hands. Not that she didn’t do it 
well. She did it too well. His courtesy was frightful as amid 
deafening applause he helped her down from the table. 

“*Now please, we dance!” begged Santianna, catching 
hold of her arm and hurrying her, laughing, toward the 
crowded ballroom, where again that jungle tum-tum-tum 
and discordant concatenation of jazz proclaimed a modern 
dance. 

Fitz Colburn wandered among the spectators, dazed 
and disheartened. Up to now there had been a certain pre- 
tense of convention among these wastrels into whose 
midst his wife had dragged him. The scene to-night was 
gaudy and licentious. There was no attempt at restraint. 
Artists’ models, studio characters, those well-groomed 
hooligans whom the newspapers call clubmen were whirl- 
ing and twisting with an abandon worthy of a later hour. 

At last he saw Winnie and her partner dancing toward 
the spot where he stood so critically watching. The situa- 
tion was plain enough. Santianna, quite unable to keep his 
legs, was floundering, threatening any moment to drag her 
to the waxed floor. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Fitz, smiling coldly, as he 
stepped in and continued the dance with his wife. 

“Fitz, what’s the matter?” she asked angrily in his ear. 

“This is what’s the matter,” he replied in equal temper. 
““You’ve made a spectacle of yourself long enough. I was 
never so ashamed in all my life.” 

“Of me?” 

She drew away and they stood facing each other while 
dancers nudged them from both sides. 

“‘T want you to come home,” he said. 

“Now? Are you crazy? Why, it’s only ten o’clock! 
The dancing’s scarcely begun.” 

““You’ve done enough for one night.” 

“Oh, have I? I suppose you have some way of knowing 
just when I’ve had enough dancing.” 
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“I mean it,” declared Fitz, tightening his jaw. ‘I’m 
going and you’re going with me.” 

Strangely enough, she followed him. Possibly a strong 
hand was what she had needed all this year of fun. They 
got out of the glittering noisy mob before any friend 
could recognize their intention and were cool and quiet as 
the snow, blowing softly from Central Park, as they waited 
for their car. When at last they were on their way down- 
town there was still no word between them. 

Fitz Colburn’s house, toward which they were journey- 
ing, had been remodeled by Greigg from an ugly brown- 
stone of the high-stoop period. It was not large, but it had 
been luxuriously fitted from the iron-grilled American 
basement entrance to the smart colony of servants’ rooms 
on the top floor. Part of this same floor Fitz had retained 
as a studio because of its high north light and its remote- 
ness from domestic sounds. The second floor had been 
divided into a fine suite of bedrooms in the rear and a 
large guest room in front. Downstairs a Chinese dining 
room, of which Fitz was very proud, shared the floor with 
the living room, which was quattrocento in design and 
furnishing. 

The rooms to the north overlooked a handsome little 
Italian garden which Wilton Greigg had planned to fill a 
space once sacred to the family wash. 

Into this home the Colburns entered sullenly. The long- 
stretched band had broken and as it happened had snapped 
them both in the face. Colburn unlocked the big white 
door, switched on the light in the entrance hall, laid his hat 
and coat on an Italian chest and stood regarding his wife 
rather blankly as she pressed a button for her maid. At 
the passage where their bedrooms divided hestopped again. 

“Good night,” he said, already leaning toward forgive- 
ness. 

“Good night,” she replied, and shut the door in his face. 

It was half an hour later when Colburn, swaddled in a 
bath robe, opened that door again. 

The room which he entered seemed entirely out of 
keeping with the rest of Colburn’s exquisite little house. 
Winnie had had the interior decorated to suit herself. 
Fitz had laughed indulgently when first she decided to 
remove the Aubusson carpet and fill in the delicate French 


paneling with an obvious pink brocade. But to-night the 
insistent pinkness of her room offended him as deeply as 
anything she could have done. Noisy little shades broken 
out in a rash of rosebuds covered the lamps, giving the 
space an infernal glow. The bed, which was of a hybrid 
design and elaborately decorated with pinky garlands, was 
eovered by a satin quilt of an unpleasant shade of rose. 
It had been clumsily turned down. 

The place was full of insignificant little articles. Winnie 
had a passion for dolls with hoop skirts to cover telephones, 
pineushions, toilet sets; staring statuettes with heads of 
human hair and enormously exaggerated eyes simpered 
from a shelf. 

At one sweeping glance Fitz disapproved. Winnie’s 
maid, an untidy Swedish woman, hummed as she worked 
in thefar vista of the dressing room. Winnie kept this crea- 
ture because, as she candidly confessed, the well-trained 
ones insisted on patronizing her and left without giving 
notice. Garments lay on the floor where they had fallen. 
Over the pink-lined glass top of a dresser a strand of 
pearls and several rings were carelessly strewn. 

On a chaise longue at the opposite end of the room 
Winnie lay reading a book and smoking. She was wearing 
a suit of pyjamas which from the first had irritated Fitz. 
Black satin they were, with black lace frills at every 
possible edge—‘‘roof-gardenish,” he called them as he 
stood there staring out his unfriendly criticism. 

“Winnie!” he began, and took a seat beside her. 

“Well?” 

She looked coolly up, then something in his eyes com- 
pelling her attention, she laid down the book. She had 
picked a fresh cigarette from a glass tray, lighted and 
puffed before he resumed. 

“Now that we’re on the subject I think we ought to talk 
it out.” 

“What subject?” 

Her eyes were wide with innocence. 

“Well, our lives and what we’re doing with them. You 
told me once that you weren’t having a good time. I was 
rotten sorry about that, so I went out to find some fun for 
you. It was my fault that I picked the people I did, but I 
didn’t know—well, how you’d take to them.” 
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“*T know the sort you'd prefer,”’ she informed him. “ All 
those moth-eaten stuffed birds in the Natural History 
Museum ” 

“Let me finish!”’ he demanded, his voice rising. “I 
showed you the wrong set and you took to them like a 
duck to water.” 

She paused to arrange a frill at her ankle before she 
looked up and asked: ‘What do you call the wrong set?” 

He never could tell whether she was cruel or merely 
stupid. 

“Mrs, Sannis, if you want one.” 

“She goes everywhere.” 

“Everywhere where there’s a big crowd. 
received in any good drawing-room.” 

“You mean your grandmother doesn’t like her.’ 

“Terry Overbeek,” he went on, disregarding the slur, 
‘‘is the black sheep of a very good family. People can't 
afford to be seen with him. Santianna’s left an American 
wife stranded in Nice.”’ 

“I’m glad you like my friends,”’ she informed him, and 
set herself to braiding a strand of yellow hair that had 
come undone. 

“T’ve tried to tell you this a hundred times, but there’s 
no use arguing with you. Now I've got to talk it out. You 
don’t realize what you're doing when you're with those 
people. If you could only have seen yourself to-night—all 
the studio loafers in New York leering at you while you 
made that frightful exhibition. Winnie, what have I done 
to you?” 

“One thing you’ve done to me,” she informed him sul- 
lenly, ‘‘is to turn me into a public laughingstock. I hope 
that helps your tender feelings.” 

“I’m sorry for that,” said he. 

‘I'm glad you're sorry. | never wanted to dance so in 
all my life.” 

He sat nursing his knee, his eyes focused on the head- 
piece beyond her bright hair. 

**You were so beautiful and unspoiled when I found you 
out there in the country. What have I done to you? I've 
managed it all wrong some way. But it's got 
Winnie. We'll go abroad—anywhere. But this thing has 
got to stop.” (Continued on Page 125) 
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to stop, 


The Rest Was Revolting to Colburn—His Wife Twisting and Gesturing to the Regular Spat-Spat of Appreciative Hands 
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Gessler smiled sardoni- 





N HIS back office, on an 
[sen sofa confiscated 

in some raid of the early 
John Walters, 
of Ke arney County . lay 
asleep after a hard night 
Fully dressed except for his 
boots, he sprawled on his 
back, his hair matted, his 
drawn and snoring 
Occasionally he 
shivered convulsively from 
the cold, for the Indian 
blanket with which he had 
covered himself when he 
dropped there at six o'clock 
that morning had slipped to 
the floor. It was now barely 
eight, and he slept like the 


days, Sheriff 


face 
heavily. 


dead. 

In his relaxed 
Walters’ character was easy 
to read. He looked a man 
with all the inclinations of a 
crook but few of the pre- 
requisites. He was weak 
neither daring, clever nor 
resourceful, Lf he had been 
moral he would have made 
an inferior clerk; 
wholly without a moral sense 
or moral courage he made an 
excellent tool for stronger 
rascals than himself. Stull 
Stow’s cowmen said Wa!ters 
was yellow, and they were 
right. But he had also the 
instinets of a bully, and 
when the advantage was his 
he could be a ‘‘bad 

His bravado had 
him with credit 
several ruckusses, 


condition 


being 


hombre.”’ 
brought 
through 
His general reputation made 
him good timber for the 
sheriff's place under the Rad- 
cliff régime 

His part in the deal with 
Trigger MeCune, the Pecos 
mine bandit, had been char 
acteristic of him. The 
cheme, of course, was Rad- 


cliff's the 





Gessler, com- 


cally. 

“We? 
get you.” 

The «sheriff, who had 
risen, buckled on his belt 
and gun and pulled on a 
mackinaw coat without 
knowing what he was doing, 
sank back on the sofa. 

‘But you and Rad- 
cliff -” 

“Just leave me out en- 
tirely,”” Gessler spat. “‘And 
as you know, Walters, Rad- 
cliff would be a rather hard 
man to tie a charge on in 
Kearney County. Don’t 
waste time counting on help 
from him—if anything hap- 
pens.” 

Walters’ face worked and 
he clutched at the lawyer's 
arm. “It’s a dirty trick!” 
he cried. “I didn’t invent 
this scheme. I’ve been the 
goat all through—like you’re 
trying to make Tim Doon. 
I told you you’d get Judd 
Squires’ back up if you had 
Doon pinched—left him to 
hold the sack in that boot- 
legging mess! And now do 
you mean to——”’ 

Gessler had stepped back, 
taken out a large cigar, 
lighted it coolly and turned 
tothe door. He interrupted 
the sheriff in tones that 
drowned the officer’s wail. 

“I’m busy this morning,” 
he said, “with no time to 
waste on your drooling. I’ve 
got a piece of advice for you, 
and a piece of information. 
Get them clear! Do you 
hear me?” 

“Go ahead!” the sheriff 
muttered weakly. 

“The advice is to keep 
your office vault locked; 
the bullion was put in there 
an hour ago. Of course, if 


I don’t seem to 








placent and convenient 
lawyer, had conducted the 
negotiations. Walters had 
entered on the enterprise with carefully repressed enthu- 
siasm. If it were successful he would be staked; if it failed 
he was to have the credit for the pursuit of the ban- 
dit, supplied with information concerning him by the 
watchful San Francisco detective agency employed by 
Radcliff before McCune’s release in Illinois. Gessler had 
returned from his trip to the Coast guardedly hopeful. 
McCune would come through, provided that they threw 
the fear of God into him. This task had been assigned to 
Walters, and between his feverish anxiety not to scare off 
the bandit, his greed for a share in the spoils and his doubts 
of the man—in spite of Gessler—he had spent a bad two 
weeks, culminating in a tense day and night after news of 
MecCune’s arrival had reached them. He had been torn 
between doubt, suspense and fear, and trembling with 
The moment the deal was closed and the bars of 
gone to pieces. His 
His waken- 


avarice. 
bullion actually secure he had relaxed 
sleep was evidence of his nervous exhaustion. 
ing was cruelly violent, 
A big man burst into his den, closed the door and strode 
across to the sofa. With rough hand he shook the sheriff's 
houlder 
Come out of it, Walters!’ he growled crossly. And as 
the sheriff sat upright, alarmed, he added witheringly: 
“You're a hell of a sheriff!” 
What's wrong, Gessler?”’ 
“Well, for one thing, that undersheriff of yours is back 
in town,” 
I sent him to Martingale yes- 
it'd take him three days.” 


He can’t be! 
terday afternoon on a phony tip 
Geasler's lip curled 
“Next time you better go with him to see that he gets 
there,”’ he said, ‘He came into town about six and he is 
gumshoeing round backways with trouble in each hand.” 
“How do you mean? I'll tend to him! I'll fire him, 
that’s what I'll do! He can’t " 


“Squires? 


“Tl Onty Came in to Ask You if You Think You Could Love Me. 


Love You — Enough for Both!" 


“Oh, dry up! Don’t you know what Squires is work- 
ing on?” 

“Not a 

“Probably not that 

The sheriff started. 

‘What kind of a murder?” 

“One in which a man meets a violent death, you poor 
fool! I don’t know who it was—but he was killed last 
night a hundred feet from where we watched Trigger 
McCune dig up that bullion cache.” 

“It was the shot we heard!” the sheriff gasped. 

He sat on the edge of the sofa and began pulling on his 
boots, his face gray. Then he stopped—glanced up. 

“Look here, Gessler,” he blurted, ‘‘are you trying to 
throw a scare into me?” 

The lawyer swore. 

“You hound dog,” he cried, “‘there is the fall of a card 
between you and the pen, and you sit on the edge of a bed 
and talk about throwing scares! Come to! Radcliff is 
bothered; I confess I’m getting weak; you don’t matter 
either way. But let me tell you this: if that damned rat 
McCune has bungled this deal with a murder the sheriff of 
the county is going to handle it!” 

“Of course I'll handle it!”” Walters retorted. 

But something in the lawyer’s gaze and manner chilled 
his blood. Gessler meant more than he said. What was it? 

“‘Gessler,” he demanded, “‘are you and Radcliff going to 
lay down on me? If McCune murdered a man and I have 
to go after him “4 

He paused, sick with the new idea, 

“Well,” Gessler prompted cruelly, ‘‘are you tongue- 
tied?” 

“If McCune is caught he'll talk.” 

“No doubt of that.” 

“He'll spill the vitals. Squires may get him. We'll all be 
dragged into it.” 


yet. He's turned up a murder.” 


Because if You Can't I Can 


you try to smuggle it out 
now—but I suppose even 
you can see that!” 

“But I—you can’t pass the buck ——” 

‘My information is also important, and if you have as 
much sense as a kangaroo rat you'll get busy and not 
stand there yelping!” 

“Go on! I’m listening.” 

“TI guess you'll listen all right! Trigger McCune is still 
here. That boy driver of his broke a spring and the 
machine is at Hudson’s. He’s going out to Doon’s to get 
a load of stuff from the warehouse and take it over the 
line for—for the owner. So your precious undersheriff 
may pick somebody up yet.” 

He eyed the miserable sheriff for a moment, then raised 
his voice. 

‘Come on, Walters, take a brace! The whole game is 
up to you! Get yourself a drink, man—you look scared 
to death as you are!” 

And he walked out, closing the door quickly—with a 
sort of finality. 

When he was gone Sheriff Walters made a movement 
toward following, but he was not so stupid as to believe 
anything could now be gained by appeals to his fellow 
conspirators. They had acted rapidly to put effectual 
barriers between themselves and any provable connection 
with the Pecos bandit or his loot—the bullion was in the 
sheriff’s vault and Gessler had been right in suggesting the 
impossibility of its removal now. Of course Walters could 
double-cross them—announce the recovery of part of the 
bullion and turn jt over to the Pecos company, claiming 
the twenty-five-thousand-dollar reward offered for that 
act. But the reasons against this project were manifold— 
primarily his avarice and his fear of what Radcliff might 
do to him in revenge. He was mortally afraid of the boss. 

No; his one hope lay in preventing the capture of 
McCune. He cursed the ex-convict bitterly for exposing 
himself by remaining near Pico; he cursed also the greed 
of Radcliff, who chose this opportunity to get some of his 











great store of illicitly 
held liquors removed 
to a place where they 
could be sold without 
much risk and at an 
enormous profit. Judd mmm . 
Squires, after all, was 
at the bottom of 
Walters’ troubles. He 
had not only seen the stock secreted in the warehouse at 
Doon’s Corral and arrested Radcliff’s go-between, George 
Sebright, and little Bell Machealson, the peddler boot- 
legger, but he had on his own motion laid his evidence be- 
fore the Federal authorities. Radcliff had got wind of 
this; now he was using McCune as a heaven-sent agent 
for transporting part of the stuff away before the gov- 
ernment men came. Radcliff had forced Walters into 
another measure that complicated things. He had in- 
sisted on the arrest of Doon, whom Squires had thus far 
refused to meddle with on the ground that he was merely a 
helpless tool of the illegal liquor dealers; and this arrest, 
when Squires heard of it, would inflame that straight- 
thinking and dangerous young man into a fury of anger. 
And Judd Squires was not the sort of man to give vent to 
his wrath in profanity and threats—he acted! On top of 
all this, MeCune had made a mess of things. Walters was 
at a loss to know whom the bandit had killed, or why; but 
that this new crime, especially if Squires really knew of it, 
would make the sheriff’s position untenable he saw as 
clearly as Gessler had. How to get rid of McCune—at 
once 

Then Judd Squires walked in. He had been up most of 
the night and his lean, plain face was set and tired looking. 
But there was nothing tired about that one-track mind of 
his; about his long, lithe body; about his nerve system, 
fabricated of chilled steel. As usual he drove straight to 
the point. 


There Was a Flash of Steet and a Knife Hurtied 
Across the Room 


**You lied to me about Castro be- 
ing at Martingale, Walters,”’ he began 
abruptly. ‘“‘Why did you do it?” 
damn 


“‘Lied to you? Why, 
” 


your —— 


“Oh, let that go, Jack! You can’t bluff me! 
you send me out to get Castro when you knew from Bass 
Gordon that Castro died at Brazier a week 


“Who said I knew it?” 
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Why did 


ago? 


“‘T met Gordon just this side of Brazier last night. It 


was a wild-goose chase for me. 


“Don’t talk to me that way, 


of this county!” 


Now, why? 
Squires! I'm the sheriff 


“You're a hell of a sheriff!’’ Squires snapped. 


Walters winced. 


Gessler had used the same words 


to suspect that they were true. 


and Walters began 


“Well, I'm sheriff, anyhow, and you’re undersheriff. I 


don’t have to explain anything unless I want to. 


make that?” 


“All right! Just 


now we'll let 


Do you 


that stand. Do you 


want to explain why you arrested Tim Doon an hour after 


9" 


I left yesterday? 
“Because he’s a bootlegger. 


somehow, or you'd have pinched him yourself. 
’ 


was only buying a drink 


You must have stood ir 
Sebright 







“We'll let that pass for the present too,”’ the 
undersheriff interrupted. He looked coldly into 


“This seems to be 


Has 


the sheriff’s blinking eyes. 
a bad morning for you to tell the truth. 
the murder been reported here yet?” 

“What murder?” 

“A man I don’t know. After 
Iran into Bass Gordon I started 
back toward town. The sand- 
storm was pretty bad and I 
eased off a little. 

“This morning when I was 
on my way again I stopped to 
water at the Pot Hole and I 
found the knees of a dead man 
sticking up out of the sand by 
the mesquite tree. He was an 
oldish sort 

“He had been shot through 
the back of the head with a 
heavy gun. This was the only 
thing in his pockets.” 

He threw on the table a soiled envelope addressed to J.C. 
Barnes, San Francisco. Walters paled as he looked at it — 
that was the name under which Gessler had known 
McCune. Could it be possible that it was the bandit 
himself who had been killed, and all the sheriff's troubles 
dissipated? He moved uneasily. No, McCune would put 
into the dead man’s pockets an identification wiping the 
fictitious Barnes out of existence. 

Judd Squires broke in abruptly. 

‘What ails you, Walters? Who was Barnes?” 

“How do I know?” Walters gulped. But his knees gave 
under him and he sat down on the sofa. The undersheriff 
was watching him keenly. ‘“‘Expect me to know every- 
body in the Southwest?” 

Continued on Page 82) 























Squires Whirled About, But Lopez — Hidden Then Behind the Door —Ran for the Rear of the Buliding 
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High Spots 


3 A PEOPLE we are suffering from an aggravated case 
The disease is not alto- 


of watching the high spots. 
gether new, but the present attack is serious. Its ravages 
have already made the patient blind to the everyday, 
wholesome foundations of life. 

The chief symptom is easy to recognize. It consists in 
a failure to be interested in anything except the unrepre- 
sentative, the exceptional, the extreme. Finally the patient 
reaches an advanced stage of the malady, when he feels 
competent to judge and condemn civilization wholly by 
its froth and fringes. 

The brain and nervous system of modern man, like other 
organs or systems of the human body, are the result of long 
evolution. Thus when people become abnormally excit- 
able they always tend to go back to more primitive levels. 
When a man is angry or excited he acts like his ancestors 
of a hundred thousand years ago. The poise, reason and 
intellect so painfully acquired through long centuries are 
thrust aside. 

When people go back to these primitive levels they are 
like children. They are interested in the eccentric and 
the bizarre. They are on the circus level instead of being 
sensible and rational. 

What this country needs is a revival of its sense of 
proportion. We shiver naturally enough at the news of 
strikes, industrial unrest and red riots, and there is plenty 
of all three, but when we walk down the street we fail to 
notice the workmen who are quietly plying their trades 
with every appearance of industry. Recoil if you wish 
from the appalling headlines in the newspapers as you say 
to your wife or husband that “the world is in a terrible 
state '’—and there is more truth than poetry in that state- 
ment—but do not neglect the next time you go downtown 
to notice that your neighbors’ houses are being repaired 
and painted much as usual and that the life of your com- 
munity is going on in about the same old way. At morning 
and evening the streets are still filled with men and women 
walking to and from their work and chatting with their 
fellows without any undue display of bombs or revolvers. 
The reds and the wreckers are in a minority, but it is an 
active minority, while the great mass of sober and indus- 
trious people who are going about their business in a normal 
fashion fail to make themselves heard in the bedlam of its 
clamor 


Never has the spotlight been turned more mercilessly 


upon the profiteering business man. The landlord is being 
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everywhere execrated. But exorbitant rent increases are 
far better advertised than moderate and reasonable ad- 
vances. 

The profiteering landlord is haled before a committee 
or court, but the landlord who does not take an outrageous 
advantage over his tenant is not mentioned at all. Nor is 
the fact spread forth in big headlines across newspaper 
pages that year in and year out as far as anyone alive can 
remember the majority of landlords and tenants have got 
along pretty well together, or at least well enough to keep 
out of court. 

Socialistic literature and capitalistic literature too, for 
that matter, are filled with tales of juicy dividends and 
profits in industry, but little is ever said of the ventures 
which prove unsuccessful or which just drag along, in time 
becoming lame ducks. 

The successes are always advertised, but most of the 
mistakes and failures are easily forgotten and often pur- 
posely concealed by interested persons after at most a 
And as for the merely also- 
ran type of business enterprise, the tens and hundreds of 
thousands of concerns, personal and corporate, which 
no one, either cap- 
italist or socialist, takes the slightest, teeniest little 


brief flare-up of attention. 


make a bare living for their owners 


interest in them at all. 

Practically our whole industrial structure is built upon 
a long record of experiments and mistakes. This is the 
story behind the steam engine; the internal-combustion 
engine; the turbine; telegraphy, both wire and wireless; 
the telephone; and the processes by which steel, chemicals 
and nearly every manufactured commodity are produced. 
It is doubtful if a single important process has been 
arrived at except through a long record of capital wasted 
in endeavor to convert theories and principles into working 
realities. Almost every success has been reared on the 
lessons of past failures, but though we have a whole 
literature on the romance of success, it would take an eager 
student indeed to find any literature that describes the 
romance of failure. We hear much to-day of the high price 
of gasoline and the resulting profits of oil companies, but 
who cares now because an oil company purposely destroyed 
nearly three million gallons of gasoline in a single confla- 
gration in 1899 because there was no use for it? 

We read all about divorces in the newspapers and 
unhappy marriages in fiction, but where is the chronicler 
of happy, commonplace married life? Every village has 
its notorious loafers who are pointed out to the visitor, but 
no one takes the trouble to call a roll of the workers for 
the benefit of strangers. The white lights and feverish 
amusements of Broadway are heralded forth as evidence 
of the abnormal life of the metropolis, but few are the 
sermons which mention the swarming but everyday, 
hard-working ordinary humans who live in the side streets 
of Harlem and Brooklyn. 

The eccentricities of college professors form a choice 
subject of gossip in educational communities, but no one 
bothers much about the hundreds of dreary quiz papers 
which the professors have to read and correct. College 
students are supposed to be lazy, indifferent, sporty and 
sometimes boisterous, but there are nearly two hundred 
and sixty thousand of them altogether in this country, and 
anyone who supposes that in the main these young men 
and women are not engaged in the process of learning is 
merely ignorant of the achievements of education. Some 
of us who are older are inclined, at times, to an adverse 
opinion of young people. They seem superficial, irrever- 
ent, careless of all the deeper things of life, but every 
minute of the day many of these boys and girls are 
graduating into mature men and women who are carrying 
on the work of the world. 

The newspaper headlines and the exaggerated, over- 
stimulated action of some of our motion pictures are help- 
ing to give us a false impression of the world. We are fed 
on the sensational and the spectacular. From the very 
nature of its struggle for existence the newspaper cannot 
inform us of the humdrum things which still constitute 
the bulk of our lives. Newspapers must attract readers, 
and the reader’s attention is caught by headlines. He is 
too busy to read everything, but he will read what is 
startling and he will go to the motion pictures if they are 
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startling. Are most of the people able to appraise at its 
true value what is merely ephemeral, extravagant and 
without importance except as importance is attached to 
it? That is the serious question. _ 

The future of this nation depends to no small extent 
upon how deeply into our natures these and other forms 
of sensationalism succeed in penetrating. No matter how 
shrill the screams of the outside world, there are men and 
women who still keep faith with their inner and higher 
selves, who know that real happiness is to be found 
within. 

The man who smokes his quiet cigar, who watches his 
children at play or who works in his garden is still the 
normal and, let us hope, the typical pleasure seeker. Out 
of its deep wells of steadfastness and sanity the nation will 
surely in time regain its sense of proportion. 


The Political Resurrection 


ROM coast to coast the voters are kicking over the 

traces. Long party-broken and trained to stand with- 
out hitching, they have suddenly erupted all over the 
country like a case of confluent measles that will be worse 
before it is better. Voters are actually mixing in national 
politics on their own account—unbidden, unauthorized 
and uninstructed by party leaders. 

In the twinkling of an eye we seem to have wiped out 
and forgotten the entire political education of a lifetime. 
In other days we believed that a voter’s business was to 
vote, and vote as he was told; that a boss’ business was 
to boss, to frame up slates, discover issues, write platforms 
and announce candidates, without comment, advice or 
interference from the rank and file of the party. 

About the time winter thawed into spring a change took 
place. It was almost as if the voter had had a section of 
his skull lifted off and had all his old political ideas of the 
sacrosanctity of bosses removed and a set of new and 
opposite conceptions neatly inserted in their place. 

Watch him perform under the stimulus of his newly 
implanted brain cells. He jeers openly at the most sacred 
canons of political behavior. Without a single by-your- 
leave he tries to name his own presidential candidate. He 
manifests small interest in that candidate’s party record 
or affiliations or in the esteem or disesteem in which he 
may be held by party satraps. He stupefies his former 
overlords by his full-throated announcement that he will 
vote for the man of his choice on whatever ticket that 
man’s name may appear. 

The existing situation is without parallel in American 
history. Viewed through the eyes of the bosses it ap- 
pears to be a ghastly and unthinkable reversion to pure 
democracy in our government. 


New Thought 


ED and pink economic theories have made the light- 
headed tipsy, and the half-wits are in their glory. 
Common sense is in disgrace, and phrases parade before a 
cheering populace. No economic theory gets by with this 
audience unless it can prove that it isn’t reasonable, isn’t 
obvious and isn’t true. 

There are two objections to this new thought: The 
first is that it isn’t new; folly began with the race of man. 
The second is that it isn’t thought; thought is mental 
effort. This age is not the first in which fools have in- 
vented pretty phrases to tickle the ears of other fools. 
Nor is it the first in which bipeds with and without tails 
have chattered much and thought it proof of wisdom. 

This new thought comes in convenient tabloid form and 
may be swallowed whole. One dose will addle a soft brain, 
and thereafter the devotee may mouth phrases and de- 
light in the society of simpletons. 

In the rosy world of pink new thought the scenery con- 
sists of bubbles and the diet of mush. Nothing so solid as 
a sordid fact may enter there; all experience is barred; 
and the gates are shut against commonplace people who 
have intelligence. 

The creed of pink new thought begins and ends with the 
simple statement that two subtracted from two leaves 
a million. 
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Inspiration 


EMARKABLE things always happen in a foreign 
country, or at least in the next township. One 


cannot see the miracle in his own dooryard, or seeing it 
thinks it a commonplace because it happens in the presence 
of one as unimportant as himself. 

When we read of the deeds of great men we are aston- 
ished, impressed or dismayed, but seldom inspired. The 
fact that they have done unusual things persuades us 
that they are endowed with unusual qualities. We may 
worship or curse them from a distance, but we do not 
approach near enough to envy them. One does not envy 
a god. 

Inspiration comes to us by the example of those we think 
no better than ourselves. The grocer’s boy reads of an 
evening concerning the wonderful works of a prince. The 
tale may be history, but to the boy it is a fairy tale, for he 
is not acquainted with the hero. A hero is one whose 
faults are hidden from us. Let this grocer’s boy discover 
that one of his acquaintances has saved money and set up a 
small shop of his own, by which means he is rapidly accu- 
mulating a fortune, and he will say to himself: ‘‘This is a 
very ordinary fellow. I know him well. If he can climb,so 
ean I.” 

Thus is begun the history of a captain of finance. 

Of Jesus the unbeliever said: “Is not this the son of 
Joseph, the carpenter?” 

The successes of our friends fill us with a denatured 
form of envy. Our friends do not seem great. They are so 
much like ourselves. If they accomplish great things we 
are not impressed by their abilities, but by the ease of 
accomplishment. And if they, being ordinary mortals, 
attain a conspicuous success, we who consider ourselves 
ordinary are encouraged to renewed endeavor and thus 
discover in ourselves the germ of greatness, which is in 
truth no more than the logical sequence of industry. 


The Laborer 
begregy should be respected while they are respect- 


able. The laborer is worthy of his hire while he 
renders value received. An obligation cannot be binding 
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on the party of the second part unless the party of the 
first part observes his part of the contract. 

In all of the volumes of print and the volume of sound 
concerning the wrongs suffered by the under dog I have 
yet to discover an admission or inference that he owes 
anything at all to the upper dog. Frantic little uplifters 
sing doleful songs about the rights of the wage earner, and 
leave us to infer that the wage payer is a criminal who has 
forfeited all rights and privileges and as such should be 
bled to death and buried in the woods. 

Man has not yet found a moot question on which all of 
right and justice belonged to one side. Wherever there is 
controversy there is division of right and division of fault. 
The division may not be equal, but while men remain 
imperfect the causes they espouse will not be faultless. 

Granting that wage earners should work only eight hours 
each day, or six hours, or four hours, and granting further 
that each should receive in exchange for his labor a wage 
that will enable him to keep a car and cultivate a hobby, 
is it not a part of the agreement that he shall deliver in 
exchange for his wage sixty 
honest minutes of toil during 





each of the hours he has sold 








IB R IE t wel who poses as a master craftsman and delivers 
VY © er WwW a @m shoddy work obtains money under false pretense: 


and deserves full measure of condemnation. 

The workman is intrusted with the company’s tools. He 
is under an unwritten obligation to care for them as 
though they were his ow: 

Does he? Let him answer. 

“Hell, the company can afford it. Send in a requisition 
for more.”’ 

How many employees will stop at the cashier's desk and 
say: ‘“‘My carelessness spoiled ten dollars’ worth of 
material this week; please deduct it from my check’? 

How many will confess: “I killed six hours of the 
company’s time this week; charge it to me’? 

The employee who is under contract to deliver eight 
hours of labor at fifty cents an hour and delivers only five 
hours of labor receives pay for service he did not render, 
and when the cost is assessed against the finished product 
it must be figured at eighty cents an hour. Does this 
furnish a text for another preachment against capitalism? 

I have worked for a living since I was a child. My sym- 
pathies are with working people, for they-are my own kind. 
But I do not concede that the laws of common honesty 
may be or should be set 
aside for their benefit. 

If the servant is worthy 





to his employer? Is it not a 





/ of his hire, rest assured 





part of the agreement that he 





a the hire will be made 











shall do his task well—fault- 
lessly? Employers do not hire 






worthy of the servant, 
Employers are not philan- 





men to take the rest cure or 
deliver seconds. 





The employer who pays his 







thropists, but few of them 
will run the risk of losing 
a workman who delivers 





workmen less than they are 





hours of faultless 








worth may be an unjust and 





criminal master. Granted. 
Having granted as much, let 
us in all fairness admit that 
the workman who accepts pay 
for hours of labor he does not 
deliver is closely related to the 
thief. Further, the workman 
















aaNss ; 
4a) sis full 
‘ v ; craftsmanship. Employ- 
ers are glad to pay for 
service; they object to 
paying for conversation 
and faulty products. The 
man at the top didn’t get 
there by falling down on 
his contracts, 
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Tunis Hloopstetter, arly 


FTVNIS HOOPSTETTER was an 
early bloomer. Whereas imme- 
morial custom decreed that the 


outh of New Maarken 


the matrimonial market at the 


SLL 
should enter 


age of seventeen, 
had lengthened the legs of Tunis Hoopstetter 
full-armed, into the 


a scant 
fifteen years 
when he sprang business of selecting 
a mate 

A few preliminary skirmishes 
then to his eredit. His 
t over the 


, it must be admitted, 
languid blue eyes had roamed 
budding womanhood of New 
aproned and pigtailed, in the village 
His fingers had modeled and dispatched many an 

pitball. Hi , held in leash by 
had many a time fared through the crack 
of him, to the blushing discomfiture of 
vated thereupon 

It is a que whether an ardent 
an erring cow pre¢ ipitated Tunis thus youthfully into the 
the animal provided the 


were 
even 
not without intere 

Maarken as it sat, 
school 

amorous s adventurous toe 
brass toe guard: 
in the seat in front 
the maiden 
nature or 


tion, however, 


arena of passion. In either case 
inciting imy ulse 

The Hoopstetter cow was attacked by wanderlust on the 
hottest day of a hot September. That she was African by 
as her ebony and therefore indif 
length of the 


descent, color indicated, 


ferent was proved by the 


stroll she took during that torrid day. 


to temperature 


ed on the trail of the lonesome cow 
was still stumbling along 
sun laid its final scorching 
alla Valley. He had with growing indigna- 
and its environs, and was now in 
a neighborhood of small farms. Stifled in an envelope of 
perspiration and dust, footsore, Tunis was in no mood for 
an encounter with the target of his most ardent spitballs. 

‘Yer otty dusty still! Ain’t?” Black-eyed 
Minna dePr shrilly as she hung over her 
father’s gate 

Tunis, startled, turned toward her and received the level 
glare of the sun full in his His was not a 
tongue for repartee, but under the double shock his lips 
suddenly emitted proscribed syllables. 

‘Dang it!"’ he 

Minna dePrenger gazed at him for a moment in shocked 
silence. 

“Why, Tunie!”’ 
oncet or whatever! 
still!” 

Tunis, 
stared for a moment with bulging eyes. 
and with hanging head 
plodded on. He in no meas- 
ure discounted the depths to 
which he had fallen. As a 
disciple of the Evan 
gelical church he fairly 
cowered beneath the 
flaming sky, above 
which sat an enraged 
recording angel draw- 
ing a particularly 
black line in his Book 
of Life. 

However, when the 
avenging stroke failed 
to materialize, such is 
the natural de- 
pravity of man 
that Tunis from 
terror and 


Tunis, hastily dispatch 
in the middle of the afternoon, 
through the hot dust as the red 
finger across I 


tion searched the village 


mobile’s 


enger laughed s 
outraged eyes, 
muttered, 

she gasped. “ You could be struck dead 


And you conwerted—and a perfesser 


rooted deep in dismay over his own infamy, 
Then he turned 


A Terrific Force Jerked Him to His Feet, Dangied Him in the Air. 


VU STRATE DO 


By OMA ALMONA DAVIES 


MENTHAL 


Br mM. L. BLU 


remorse began to experience pride in his impious vaunting. 
He had raised a tower of Babel; and it stood. 

He lifted his eyes and repeated the blasphemy, first in 
a whisper, then more and more loudly. A curious sense 
of power flooded him. From an irritated dusty atom he 
expanded into a man terrible in his anger. 

He neared the narrow end of the little valley and swept 
the cowless landscape with scorching eyes. 

“Don’t argy at me!” he apostrophized the recreant ani- 
“Till I ketch you I'll twist away the tail from off you 
Dang it!” 

That he was not entirely lost to a sense of shame, how- 
ever, was evidenced at this point by his reaction to a vigor- 
ous tug at the rear middle of his moist shirt. He spun 
frantically about, his eyes, a moment since so valorous, now 
distended in terror. In the midst of the whirlpool of dust 
caused by the gyration of his large feet he beheld the small- 

t, the timidest girl in his class fronting him. Her serious 
»yes looked up at him appealingly. Her fingers plucked ag- 
onizedly at her apron. Her breath, drawn in short gasps, 
was barely sufficient to launch a flood of hurried syllables: 

‘Yur cow, she’s in behind our smokehouse yet. I was 
layin’ on the table fur supper where I seen her—somepun 
black at the celery patch. Oh, make hurry! Till pop 
in from the field, he would have an awful mad to 
your cow! Make hurry oncet!” 

She darted before him up the sumach-fringed road lead- 
ing to her father’s barnyard, then swerved behind the 
barn, the pigpens, the corncrib. 

Stoutly anchored to the most isolated of the small 
buildings was the errant animal. She bestowed a casual 
glance upon the approaching pair, shook her head sadly 
and resigned herself to switching nonchalantly at carniv- 
orous flies. 

Tunis would fain have been eloquent in this crisis, but his 
tongue failed him. The strength of his being seemed con- 
centrated in the sense of sight. He gazed with sagging jaw 
at the girl as she tugged at the well-drawn knot by which 
she had restrained the ambitious animal. His one inade- 
quate thought was: Why had he never thrown a spitball 
at her? 

He had always considered her undersized, colorless. 
Now, her cheeks aflame, her eyes large and deeply blue, 
her body taut with purpose, Tunis felt dazedly that he 
was standing upon a place of transfiguration. 

She snapped the 
rope through the 
iron ring in the side 
of the building and 
thrust it into his 
hand. 


mal. 
oncet ! 


comes 


“Go quick oncet!”’ she stamped her 
small foot. “Pop would have won- 
derful cross. Ach! Mom’s bellin’ fer 
him now! Don’t you hear it make?” 

Indeed the supper bell, propelled by an unseen hand, 
was pealing an energetic summons. But Tunis was in the 
presence of a miracle and his feet refused to move. 

“What ailed you—to make so—with the cow?” he 
demanded from painful depths of his throat. 

“I knowed oncet it was your cow!” 

Her startled eyelids fluttered down as she realized the 
extent of her avowal. She darted away with a gasp. But 
Tunis sprang after her. He grasped her and held her by 
her shrinking arm. His changing voice became particularly 
unruly under stress of his emotion. 

“I’m comin’ still to set up with you!” he avowed 
a grating whisper; and chanted again a shrill falsetto: 
“I’m comin’ to set up with you—a Sunday!” 

The girl clasped her hands. “Oh, would you now!” 
she breathed. ‘“‘Oh, but pop wouldn’t give me dare to go 
on comp’ny yet! And the cow —— Ach! Get a move 
oncet!”’ 

This time she wrenched herself free and was gone. Tunis 
picked up the trailing rope and gently led the animal down 
the sumach-bordered road. 

An earnest little figure in a rosy afterglow danced before 
him on the journey homeward. “I knowed oncet it was 
your cow! Your cow!” was the tender refrain which pro- 
vided the measure for the triumphal march. 

Mrs. Hoopstetter, with her abundant dark hair coiled 
on the top of her head, her form rounding forward from 
the waist upward, incased in a gown of black calico with 
red polka dots, bore an unmistakable resemblance to a 
potato bug as she ambled excitedly toward the cowshed. 

“It should give a good thrashing fer that cow!” she 
cried. ‘‘Where at did you found her?” 

“A good pieceways down Palla Valley.” 

“‘ Bei meiner sex! Down Palla Valley still!’’ Mrs. Hoop- 
stetter folded her arms in shocked surprise. 

Tunis absorbedly forked hay into the manger. His 
mother leaned forward and surveyed his meek good humor 
with growing concern. 

** Ain’t you feelin’ good? Has the trip overdid you?”’ 

Tunis dimly sensed the fact that the situation demanded 
indignation on his part, but in his strange exultation he 
seemed unable to compass his usual vigorous self-pity. 
The utmost he could do was to take physical advantage 
of his mother’s concern. 

“*! feel fur cheese omelet for my supper, and sausage 
and fried potatoes and pie still,”” he said weakly. 

Later Mrs. Hoopstetter, fully reassured as to her off- 
spring’s vitality, hastened into the sitting room, where her 
husband had retired to read the Weekly Globe. 

“It wonders me now how good-dispositioned that boy is. 
I have afraid he will die once fer us he is so good that way.” 

“Humph! He won’t be fallin’ off by starwation then!” 
grimly observed Mr. Hoopstetter. In a community not 
noted for its sense of humor Mr. 
Hoopstetter was considered some- 
what of a wag. 

The lure of the Sunday visit 
grew more potent each day of the 
long school week as a pair of flaxen 

(Continued on 
Page 32) 


That the Beast Was Emitting Human Speech Did Not Amaze Him 
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braids quivered violent recognition of his advances. But 
the immensity of the enterprise overwhelmed him. He, 
alone, single-handed, had to encounter two surprised and 
possibly hostile households. His own provided the lesser 
terrors. Tunis was the only child. He had made his ap- 
pearance when, in the midst of a prolific community, the 
reproach of the childless was weighing heavily upon his par- 
ents. His mother in particular had never ceased to regard 
him as a divine dispensation, and he had in consequence 
established an unlimited autocracy even in his cradle. 

His course toward his parents was plain in this crisis. 
He would boldly announce his manly intention, and make 
off before they recovered their astonished breaths. 

But the prospect of introducing himself in his new rdle 
to the family of the girl induced a shrinking sensation in 
the region of his middle. Again and again he perspiringly 
reviewed the personnel of the Van Maanen household. 
A silent father with a spadelike beard which for his 
years should have been gray but was still terrifyingly 
black, arguing enormous vitality; two husky sons, both 
older than himself and both prodigiously successful farm- 
ers; a mother on the order of the girl, flat-chested, unasser- 
tive, but, judging from her vigorous manipulation of the 
supper bell, probably possessed of latent powers for de- 
nouncing such as might have designs upon her young. 
Altogether a terrifying ensemble! 

However, Tunis had by lifelong practice brought his 
ingenuity to tolerable perfection; and it did not fail him 
now. On Thursday evening he added to the schoolbooks 
arrayed upon the oilcloth of the kitchen table another, 
which he abstracted from its chill position beside the family 
Bible on the marble-top standin the parlor. This was a 
Manual for Polite Correspondence 

With slowly weaving tongue he perused this tomelet 
from the superscription, which seemed unbelievably per- 
sonal—‘“A letter timely writ is a rivet to the chain of 
affection ’’—to the encouraging postscript: ““Shouldst thou 
ask my judgment of that which has most profit in the 
world, For answer take thou this, the prudent penning 
of a letter.” 

Maternal ambition surcharged Mrs. Hoopstetter as 
she alternately dozed, knitted and surveyed her son's 
absorption 

“Till it gives a few years that boy will be Presydent or 
whatever,"’ she confided to her husband as they made 
preparations for retiring. “And then what fur kind of 
lress would I anyway wear fur the corynation or what 
you call it? Ach, well! There is always trouble, no 
matter what.” 

In the meantime Tunis eagerly abstracted from the 
manual various genteel phrasings. The real meat of his 
epistle, however, he was forced to abstract from a brain 
dismayed by the initial demand upon it for delicate cor- 
respondence. 

It was long after his usual bedtime when he opened his 
geography and placed between a blue Europe and a green 
Asia the following manuscript: 


Esteemed Madam: When time has brought me greater 
consolation I shall hope to see you in person. If youse 
could meet me in the pawpaw patch on Sunday till dinner 
is over. The patch where is in the pastor in back behind 
your barn. I hope at that date to be travelling through 
your country in search of health and recreation. Others 
have had delightful experiences at 
your hospital hands. I ain't afraid 
But a walk could be healthy for both 
you and both me. With kindest 
gards in which my whole family most 
heartily join, I am dear Madam your 
obedent servent, 

TUNIS HLOOPSTETTER 


re- 


“I—I Got a—Queer Feet: 
in's,"* Blabbered Tunis 


It was a matter of common knowledge that Mr. Van 
Maanen was no respecter of the persons of youths dur- 
ing the watermelon season. A suggestion from the 
eerie subconscious which flashed into Tunis’ mind at 
the moment of awakening the next morning prompted 
him to append a postscript: 


P. P.S. Youse could tell your Pop I aint ever swiped 
no wattermelons nor nothing off him. I beg to remain 
yours to command, Tunis Hoopstetter, Esq. 


Alert during the day for a chance to deliver this 
epistle, Tunis seized promptly upon the full of the 
flood in his affairs which led him on to victory. He 
obeyed a summons to the blackboard by traversing in 
seeming abstraction the aisle upon which his 
inamorata sat. With a sidewise paroxysm and 
an excited snort he managed to deposit the docu- 
ment upon the middle of an agitated apron. 

Only the brave may deserve the fair, but there 
are often reasons why only the brave manage 
to attain them. Arrows may thwart from 
sources most unexpected. The fine art of con- 
versation was not cultivated during meals 
in the Hoopstetter household. The family 
sat down to the table for one fell purpose, 
and to this they grimly adhered. 

It betokened, therefore, a subject of mo- 
ment when, on Sunday morning, Mrs. 
Hoopstetter, between well-fortified cheeks, 
emitted the remark: “The sausage crock 
is all. I had to scrape on it 
still this morning. It won- 
ders me why we ain’t seen 
none coming in from 
Roeckel's place. You mind 
of how they fry down a 
shote still to tide over to 
winter killin’.” 

Mr. Hoopstetter hastily 
washed down with a mighty 
swig of coffee and handed 
the cup to his wife to be 
replenished. 

A light of suspicion flared 
in his faded blue eyes. 

“September. The middle. 

And I guess they be killin’ 
the first, huh?” 

** Ain't missed in fifteen year. And I always 

put it plain when I fetch ’em ower our side 
meat in February. I mind to my words last 
time. I says, ‘This here’s a big side, full 
much so, Minnie,’ I says, ‘but I guess any- 
how you'll be puttin’ down a full crock of 
sausage fur us till it comes first of Septem- 
ber,’ I says. Them was my words.” Mrs. 
Hoopstetter paused to land a hasty scoop of the viand 
under discussion. ‘‘ We was out on her back-porch a-settin’, 
and she was makin’ the potatoes fur supper and she 
throwed her knife towards the pigpens out and she says, 
‘Them there’s the sausage grinders,’ she says, a-laughin’. 
You mind of how it makes so funny when she talks.” 

“It makes nothing to me, comic words, when the sau- 

sage is all,” averred Mr. Hoopstetter darkly. “Till it 
comes after church, Tunie can drive you out 
on the buggy.” 
Tunis’ appetite had flagged during this 
discussion. 
“If we could git it oncet closter,”” he sug- 
gested. “It makes such a wear for the buggy 
so far forth. I guess the Van 
Maanens was ready tokill. I seen 
where the kittles was all hung 
when I was in the walley over.” 
“Ach, my!” cried Mrs. 
Hoopstetter, folding her 
hands over her ca- 
pacious middle and 
gazing upon herson 
witheyesglaz- 
ing withpride. 
“Ain’t he 
forethoughted 
that way? 
That there 
feller will bea 
millionaires 
yet!” 
fa 
guess anyhow 
a million- 
aire!”’ chuck- 
led Mr. 
Hoopstetter 
‘ scornfully. 
“Tt would give a good bargain to buy off of Van Maanen 
what we got owin’ to us from Roeckel! Tunie would 
be a millionaire—in a poorhouse still! But anyways, I 
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give him leave to wear 
on my buggy this time!” 

Tunis’ fork clattered 
to the floor as hescraped 
loudly back from the 
table. His valiant 
freckles were submerged 
beneath a sudden tide 
of red. 

“Twon’t doit todrive 
to Roeckel’s!”’ he chal- 
lenged in a desperate 
bass, and shrieked in 
soprano: 

“TI couldn’t to do it 
this after.” 

His father squared 
toward him with an 
amazed frown. 

“What do you mean 
by somepun like this 
anyhow, heh?’’ he 
roared. “‘What fur be- 
haviors is them? I'll 
learn you how to say 
me no!” 

Mrs. Hoopstetter laid 
a hand upon his menac- 
ing arm. 

“Now listen oncet! 
Maybe he ain’t feelin’ 
so good or somepun.” 

“I—I got a—queer 
feelin’s,” blubbered 
Tunis. 

“Where at?” Mrs. 
Hoopstetter rose hastily 
and padded toward him. 
“Ts it a ache or a pain 

still? Is it at the stummick or 
whatever?” 

Tunis’ stubby fingers sought 
his abdomen, then ranged up- 
ward in an erratic course. “It’s 
here still, in the stummick.” 

“My souls!” She turned agitatedly toward her hus- 
band. “Do you mind to how grampop got it so in the 
heart? Could he inherit it to Tunie now?” 

Mr. Hoopstetter weakened at this affecting crisis to the 
point of laying down his active knife and staring hard at 
his offspring’s contorted face; but his tone maintained a 
studied indifference as he remarked: ‘I used to git it in my 
stummick too when I chawed down seventeen pancakes at 
one settin’. And I guess the fresh air could do him good 
this after.” 

“Och, you talk dumb! I have shame for you! Fora 
crock of sausage you would let the boy die on you oncet. 
Come now, Tunie! You shall go on the bed and have a 
mustard.” 

Tunis had his own reasons for insisting that his mother 
engage in her usual Sunday devotions with the Evangelical 
congregation. Writhing under a huge breastplate of pun- 
gent mustard, her spiritual welfare was not his sole con- 
cern as he pleaded with her to forsake his bedside. 

“IT want to know where the text is still,”” he cried, heav- 
ing violently beneath the covers. “‘And I could get gram- 
pop’s heart all right if you won’t go to the church ower.” 

Thus threatened, Mrs. Hoopstetter distractedly arrayed 
herself in her funereal Sunday garb and set forth down the 
street beside her husband. 

“It draws my breath, that boy is so religious. He could 
be a preacher or a bishop yet. Till Bishop Hudler dies 
fer us, Tunie could be old enough, maybe, to take his place. 
But spots show so that way at black clothes. I would 
have to be anyways always scrubbin’ at him. Ach, well! 
There is always trouble, no matter what!” 

“Yes, till Tunie is bishop he will git chicken every 
Sunday for his dinner,’’ grinned Mr. Hoopstetter wickedly. 
“‘And you mind of how he always drips with the gravy!" 

“Yes, well, but,’”’ assented Mrs. Hoopstetter; “well, 
anyways, he won't git to be preacher if we don’t treat his 
health good. Now you, still, you could drive to Roeckel’s 
ower this after.”’ 

“TI ain’t so anxious to lose my nap or whatever,” 
growled Mr. Hoopstetter with a sudden change of tone, 
and added cannily: ‘“‘ We will see oncet what fur kind of 
appytite he has got when dinner is made.” 

Tunis, however, had attended to this latter detail with 
efficiency ere the Evangelical worshipers had concluded 
the final hymn. Nor had the pantry been noticeably im- 
paired. Like all good providers, Tunis had his own flesh 
pots. By the time his mother burst breathlessly upon him 
he was able to turn upon her a seraphic smile. 

“The pain is all,” he assured her, “but I don’t feel fur 
no dinner. All what I need is fur to have the house empty 
already yet. I could otherwise git such a heart. I guess 
you and pop would have to do it to git the sausage.” 

(Continued on Page 100) 


“I'm Comin’ to Set Up 
With You—aSunday!"* 
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Melody a Music 


and the 


Melody of Light 
T seventeen when voices 
A change, and the whole world 


changes too—what scenes do you 


remember when you think ot 


seventeen f& 


Evening scenes, most of them. 
The shaded lamp; the group 
around the piano; snate hes of songs 
long forgotten; the radiance of 
laughter and the sparkle of bril- 


liant eves, 


Whether the rugs were rich or 





the pictures rare is dithcult now 
to remember. For any living room 
is richly turnished if music and 
light are there. Youthful voices 
and a shaded lamp—the melody 


of music and the melody of light. 
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proved ourselves capable of using preachers of economy. As a result of this attitude on the men, who had forceful ideas of eir ow ‘ r the 
ntly we have not yet mastered the part of fuel consumers in tne United States, American rtues and es of flue dust and fine metal 1 that 
out of the very fine stuff which manufacturers of briquettes have been compelled to devise must be again melted into the f ace charge 
arded as nothing more than waste. processes for turning out a product that will give off very In Cleveland, where the ste« dustry especia rt 
Blast furnaces are confronted with the production of little smoke and still be low in cost and strong enough to votes itself to specialtic here i great a ial er of 
vast ql dust which goes forth from the bear rough handling. machine-shop turnings, This light metal scrap has alwa 
tac elf over the surrounding country, In the most successful briquette plant that utilizes an- had a value of not | han ten dollars a ton ur he 
where ace to agricultural interests. What thracite culm an oil pitch or oil asphalt binder is used. In _ price of he: rap. The natural outcome of the it 
is true nace is also largely the case in the order to remove the disagreeable qualities of this binder a has been to make heavy met t of these t ' 
smelting of copper, zinc and other nonferrous metals. In special method is employed, which involves the mulling of — before the material is submitted to the melting operatior 
the fuel world the large sizes of coal bring high prices while the culm-binder mixture under heavy rolls. As to just how Light serap oxidizes, requires a g time to melt, a 
the finer screenings are almost a drug on the market. much of a success this plant is commercially it is only not good for the product of the open-hearth furna \f 
Anthracite dust has been considered expensive at four necessary to state that the briquettes produced sell for long research and ma experiments a large . 
dollars a ton, while the same quantity of lump anthracite — twelve per cent less at retail than nut anthracite, and about erected in Cleveland, and the product teel | iette 
cneap at eleven dolla thirty per cent less when heat value per ton is cor idered. hard homogeneo teel cylinds }) ( ny 
After a metal is cast it is machined into some particular Other plants to utilize coal dust are now being constructed the wa f me that n e the e¢ 
lu aner daily grows a with the idea in view of using a catalytic or chemical to i t 
nea t cutt nothing but produce cementing action in the material instead of using Phe mate i to the juetting 
al mta immings must a binder Just how satisfactory tl plan will be remair load if edded, bo ed t ! ‘ 
he re rned t icible where they to be seen. take out the he piers t i t 
are welcomed, not with open arms but as a foundry Fuel briquettes have been made by pressure only, but fed to f big i presse ‘ I 
Ishmaelite. Many are the troubles and losses that the up to the present time such products have not beer ft e opera it pre ire ised OU) 
teel, brass and aluminum men experience in trying to cessful. Periodical! me new inventor conceives the pounds toa re h and the t 
scheme of heating coal to make it generate its own binde out ar 1 | lings 7 Phe | t 
and then pressing it into shape But so far tk plan of le have met wit! hf t f " 
making the coal “sweat a little tar”? has never de veloped ' ] ve ¢ me t ‘ 
into a practical proce Ar person who can discover a A ir t e oft ‘ ! 
way to make fine coal furnish its own cementing agent w the large } erat ( P 
have a secret of untold value t | ‘ 
The freight rate on culm is lower than on briquettes, and _ large r has heen eff W 
portant products be returned to lump form so that the for this reason many engineers favor the plan of building i melting I ¢ ‘ ) 
values contained may be commercially utilized. "Each of | the briquette plants in or near the large cities instead of at eight pe ent 
these materials has its own characteristic method for resist the collieries that produce the a When the briquette In othe ‘ ( Ut 
ing cohesion, and therefore carries its own problem. This are made in the city where the ire to be id the manufa three pe ‘ 
has given rise to a new technical profession known as turer has the advantage of being able to purchase the filled witt ‘ 
iette engineering, and though the new art is a product breakage of the coal yards to idd to } upply of raw clea n ‘ 
growing out of European emergency, the development of material the mate ' 
the science in America during the last few years has been The briquetting of coal however, has no more interest cient to bu ‘ ‘ ‘ 
far from slow. Industry in the United States has disco ing future thari the briquetting of waste metals, concerning t t 
ered that though we can learn much abroad we must re which activity the public is not we nformed. The steel ‘ ‘ ( 
member that our conditions are different, and we must manufacturers of Europe discovered years ago that they of good | Ne f ) 
adapt their methods rather than ado} ‘ could no longer afford to throw away the fifty per cent iror briquette ‘ 
Millions of tor of briquettes made of soft-coal fines, content in their flue dust Mar of the steel manufact It 2 t t 
bound together with coal-tar pitch, are made and sold in ers were also coke producers, and their experience in making — natio ‘ t ‘ i 
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en fall down through failure to realize the 
keeping promises. It is fatal to future 


+} 


a buyer discovers that a sell 


er’s promises 
o hedged with conditions and reservations that they 
napinch. It is likewise deadly if the cus- 
alesman’s enthusiasm has dis- 
heen made. Modern busines 
rvice more than merchandise. 
himself a retailer the salesman 
mind that this man is not primarily in the 
buying is himself a seller, and must be 
terms sales, not good 

down t personal touch in selling, « very 
man h learned that he must first sell himself 

own proposition before he can hope te 
tive customer, Those who attribute much impor- 


a proper knowledge of psychology i: ilesmanship 


that every seller should approach the buyer in 

sincere belief that he is extending the prospect, if not 
a real favor, at least a real opportunity to make money and 
improve his position. This attitude of mind, they say, 
automatically gives the salesman the right handshake, the 
proper manner and the correct line of reasoning needed in 
his work. Diffidence and apology in a seller’s attitude are 
not conducive to business 

has become So thoroughly convinced are our live modern salesmen 


as been the of the importance of their mental attitudes toward their 
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for the man with something to sell. The habit of elimi 
nating from his talk all expressions which make it easy for 
the prospective buyer to turn him down is a difficult and 
precious one for the salesman to form. It is just as ea 
‘You could use some more”’ as it is to say “Y« 
»any more, could you?” Nothing is less diff 
to suggest objections to a prospect which may 
le. Many an unimportant defect in this imperfect 
world would neve ave been noticed if attention had not 
been called to it by » apology of a well-meaning 
was anxious to please. 

The salesman who,¢ print or by 
successfully appeal to the pocket nerve 1e Americar 
woman has a veritable bonanza to tap; for the Americar 
woman is the greatest single agency through which mone 
is spent in the world to-day. It is not unchivalrous to 
record that perhaps the most powerful method of selling 
appe al to women is through the van Ly motive for mo 
women have a maximum of vanity for their 
as well as for themselves. Clever salesmen car » forced 
into admitting that it frequently pays to keep in mind the 
well-known feminine tender cy to decide first and reasor 
afterward. 

One of the greatest authorities on sa! hip express¢ 
the opinion that the most successful sellers are those who 
try to help their customers by contributing valuable and 
practical suggestions each time they call. No one is 

better position 
gather up succe 
ideas than a salesma 
who visits and talk 
with business men ir 
different communitie 
Many retailers have 
very little opportunity 
to travel and investi 
gate the methods 
employed by other 
merchants, and such 
dealers are always glad 
to meet the observant 
eller who can br ng 
them new and intelli 
gent idea 

It is impossible to 

the nature ofa 
man after he has been 
hired, and for this rea- 
son some salesmen, 
though given more 
training than others 
fail to develop inte 
competent seller 
Hlowever, such esse 


tial 


al qualities as self 
control and politenes 
an be inculcated int 
men and 
Vs serve 


rengthen their se 

x personality. It 

oO po sible to im 
I s a salesman of 
even me dios re ab lit \ 
with the importance 
of studying and cap 
italizing the method 
of his competitor \t 


e same time he mu 





tig Coal-Briquetting Plant in the Pennsylvania Anthracite Fietd 


rs that most of them will cor fess to the 
] 


mechanical . for putting themse 
frame of mind. A surprising number emplo 
trick of su . them 


the 


commur 
} 


bearing 


holog 


i! d hakes 


licate problem, ever for the 
ship branch of applied ps) 


tr houl 
regist | ion, just hold your | 


ome moments even such a shght sugge 
art of a salesman is capable of keepir 


t} 


e grour 


be taught that |} 
is made up of 


To 


Inventions and Improvements 


JUST what } 
ve ture J W 
matter of marvelou Lis 

an Edison or a Bell, and wl 

ric light or the telephone 

as an age when folks were ju 

ypen and receptive mind that time 
ence shrouded in the black cloak of 
The philosopher and inventor 
r, and no one will deny that we need 
1 


members of this fraternity well di 
ll lands at the present moment. 


; been due to the mental stimulu 


omic diffic ulties of the present time, the 
iation with respect to new and promising discoverie 
ting and hopeful. Over in England Sir Erne 


} 


therford appears to be well on the way to a solution 


Continued on Page 38 
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fater tn the Snkwe 


some time or other perhaps you Systems. It is quality all through. Thi 


x 


well which accidentally had been filled 


have dipped your pen into an ink- 
and from <« areful seasoning by loft dry Ing 


Bond 


price and its quality never varies. For 


with water. The pen made no mark Systems sells at a reasonable 


no impression on the paper. 


letter-heads and office forms your 


Many letters, though readable, are in 


‘ printer will tell you about it 
effect written from water-filled inkwells — 


Systems Bond is the standard bearer of 


They fail to “register " with the reader. 


a compre hensive group of papers agrade 
Bond and need all 


produced under the same advantageou 
KR 
vi) 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
501 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, M 


They lack the character which only crisp 
for every Ledger 


fine-textured paper like Systems Bond 


can give to a letter. anil incladinn the well 


Atlanti 


conditions 


It is sheer pleasure to feel- to known Pilgrim Transcript 


crackle~— to snap a bond paper like and Manifest marks 








comes, naturally, from its content of rag 
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m to come out. This mass is then placed unc 
ire and formed into cakes, 
ail 
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ler policy that its purpose is to render useful service rather 
which are dried ir than to extract the ultimate iz 
nto a coarse powde " mot 


profit 


a vacuum to a high gra 
hich causes the salts to cr} 
separated from the 

arator. The juice 


mixture 


ive lr 
le 


Is sheer pront n 
the best nterest of the 
ch the int 


community, 
of a centrifugal 


of concentra- 
stallize, after wh 
means 


When the dominant 
a company 
juice by 
is ther 
pressed into cake 
of the food 


nt 


aking, 
the s mpatnies ar 
trong as W 
mixed with the powder and rach ur 

of suitable size. Ar 
howed 3.12 per cent of protein; 
of fat; 66.76 per cent 
9 per cent cellulose; 5.05 per cent of mineral 
5 per cent of water. ° eaweed feed i iid to 
irishing, and the cattle e: willingly personalit 
ave here t« on only a few of a long list of reports 

nay ome tft 

world 


irns to capital 
of digestible carbonic 


Survive 
a situatior 
ntifie d ome from many will flour 
of the sely omitted all mention One 
mber of splendid achievements of our own American i frequer 
ors and scientist aving suct fact for i later and had their 
that stands forth ir have the standa 

din spite the 


of tl 


ha 
what I} 


ra 
Greeks 


20.000 art 
further fact t} 


if 
in other la pointe 
throug! 
own history 
peen due t 
1825 to 18 
there 


there 


were 


na 


rently 


met 
| perforn 
d 


a i\ 


concern 
hour 


men had beet 


ad given them a chance 
ds off P went 


back to 
Concluded on Page 151 





















‘Tis worthy ot note that 
the average family places 
extraordinary reliance in its 
Hupmobile. 








‘Lhe car quickly establishes con- 
fidence: in its reliability; and 
then proceeds to generate 
a still sounder sense of security 
by the steadfast quality of 
its service. 


It behaves so well and so will- 
ingly, always—it costs so little 
and gives so much—that an 
owner rarely sells his Hupmobile 
unless it be to replace it with 
a new one. 
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irom Alppetites to Airc 


By JOHN D. SWAIN 


ILLUSTRATED Br WILSON c. 


<i en 


| nal 


/ i 


ft of the 
rhit The 
belongs i 
ix A. M. he 
numbered 


coggin worked 
Pr. M. to 
cage with the 


gister, watched peop! 


One Night He Responded Three 
Hundred Eleven Times to ~ 
the Comment, “Looks Like Rain 


and 


for a Change"’ 


by the 
without violating the canons of 


The world—as he saw it—was a mighty stomach. That 
part of it he saw during waking hours was always eating; 
t, for in oggin, those he met on the street when he dressed and went out 

omewhat dapper man of fifty- were on their way to afternoon tea. 
il day or night i once- His circumstances united with a natural taciturnity to 
t dk now prevent intimacie He never had any evenings for social 
had by othing of clubs or little home affairs. 
and impecuniou Wit! ad his dinner 
a drab, bl 


and warning a leep in the 


various twists w ! 


tance, picture s« 


med to tread 
purposes and knew 1 
At midnight, he } 
to the day 


as may be 
On turning over his desk 
cashier he supped, and by seven o'clock was 
but back room of a shabbily 
respectable lodging house, with whose fluctuating inmates 
he had only Between two and 
rnoon he rose, shaved and went out to 

The 


small quiet 
a nodding acquaintance 
three in the afte 
breakfast, during which he read the evening papers 
bright sunlight always seemed pale and ineffectual to him, 
who dwelt in an incandescent atmosphere. After break- 
or the moving pictures or the public library if 
Was in¢ 


fast a walk 
the weather 
With the patrons of the dairy lunch he was on speciously 
According to age or sex or the way they 
addressed him as Andrew or Uncle 
e of late as grandpa. This to his great 


lement 


cordial terms 

were feeling they 

Andy 
annoyanc¢ 

hey came and went, and he knew nothing of their lives 

e of their checks. They had the habit of 

lisappearing suddenly and mysteriously; sometimes for 

ong periods, often forever. 

For months on end one would come in at the same hour, 

sit in the same chair and eat the same short order, washed 


once r Uwe 


Curious! 


down by coffee sweetened with the same number of sugar 
he would fail to appear and the 
He might have lost his 
promoted He might have died. Andrew 

oggin never knew, and as far as that went he never 
cared. He was cursed with an obsession for statistics, 
fostered by the nature of his duties. 

One night he responded three hundred and eleven times 
‘Looks like rain for a change.”” Again, 
two hundred and thirteen times to the query, “ Well, how’s 
election going?’ 

The patrons came in well-defined strata. From six to 
seven-thirty—the busiest period of the day—the usual 
After the shows closed another but thinner 

After eleven a few stragglers, turned out of their 
but not yet resigned to home and bed. Black-coffee 
people occasionally varied by one of the anwmic 

Velst the house offered on its daily list. After 
two, when the morning papers had gone to press, the 


lumps. Then one day 


cashier would see him no more 


job or been 


to the comment 


ipper crowd. 
tream 
tunt 

rice a - 


rabbit 


DEXTER 


newspaper men. Then a 
dull period until about five 
These were the stand-bys, 
the bulwark of the dairy 
lunch during the night 
watch. There were casuals 
at all times, but the man- 
agement could forecast with surprising accuracy the 
number to be served and what they would order most of. 

It was a part of the cashier’s work to keep an accurate 
list from data given him by the checker of the totals of 
everything served. So many cases of eggs, gallons of milk, 
dishes of prunes, sandwiches and cuts of pie of each 
variety; doughnuts, beef stews or fish chowders, crabmeat 
In some distant clearing house 
his report—with similar ones from scores of cities—wa 
studied and collated by other human machines. Their 
deductions materialized in the sudden withdrawal of 
currant buns in Omaha or the increase of two and three- 
quarters per cent of molasses in baked beans served in 
Boston. 

The lack of anything like human comradeship affected 
Andrew Scoggin, though he was not conscious of it. His 
unnatural habit of daylight sleeping subtly affected |} 
nervous system, but it was not these details which caused 
The fixed idea which tortured him 
was the natural result of a life spent in an environment of 
food 
in its location 
the glass counter case, drawn up in rank 
mince, apple, lemon, raisin and squash pies, 
and cakes; behind them the prolific 
family of sandwiches; next in order the salads. Each day 
had its special dish: veal cutlets on Monday, boiled dinner 
on Wednesday, chowders on Friday, and so on. A great 
stack of doughnuts flanked the coffee urn; the little dishes 
of prunes were never absent. 

In the establishment there was nothing to attract the 
the menu stenciled on 


salads or orders of beans. 


him genuine distres 


limited in variety, identical in form and invariable 
At the right the great nickel coffee urn. In 
, coconut custard, 
cup custards, 


chocolate sponge 


eye save food or its appurtenances: 
the tiling over the counter, the special of the day printed 
on a card in red lettering, the piles of napkins and trays, 
pepper, salt and condiments arrayed on a central stand. 
Otherwise there were only white tiles, mosaic floor, metal 
ceiling, one-arm chairs, plate glass. There was not 
a sign—‘‘Not Responsible for Hats, Coats and Umbrel- 
las’’—to rest the eye. 

The system of which Scoggin was a cog featured clean- 
liness. Its cooks and waiters wore spotless linen, its serving 


even 


room was open to inspection and worthy of it, its milk 
Pasteurized, its sanitary arrangements officially indorsed. 
The old cashier ate two of his three meals there and could 
formulate no definite complaint against quality or cooking. 
Yet after a few years he discovered that everything seemed 
He did not know that this is true of the 


Continued on Page 42) 


to taste alike. 
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“eepme GEORGE FITZMAURICE’S 
“DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE” qi of being certain. How? Simply ; 
rect Robertson ‘ by looking for the key word in the “ON WITH THE DANCEI” 
theatres’ adverti ing—the brand nan 
Paramount. No theatre that has the . WM. S. HART in 
“THE TOLL GATE” 


“THE COPPERHEAD” 
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Lately most unpleasant dreams | id fastened tl 
ipon him. These were all connected i me 
vol There were two in particular that he 


recurrently. Freud states that all recurrent drear 


army ¢ 





i Dectare 

I'm Ashamed 

to Look Nenry 

Bean Ne's 
Auctioneer in 

the Face!"* Said Lucy 
“Well, He'll Get Paid for His 
Time. We'll Hang Onto Our Fur« 


miture a Little Longer, I Guess" 


Hewas never atall 
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ale ‘ t the world I eve place 
He r ew vhe he ¢ ed } eye 
ered t from apricot, rice pudding from 
’ ‘ ist vere i i eater ! ne 
ind r é el e hote andi =e 
the ] i never carried 
te edi? ‘ ! nied weetbreads, 
A ) Via eryved nim nd 
, , e tha the cash 
mie ea ‘ banker ont 
( { f fou yr five } i 
i hee guarded | ir rmed 
‘ rie 
j 1 t ‘ re he ior 
the fe e of vorking hour H 
j eite ’ tatiat 1 er 
{ vO ( f prune erved on a 
f i! ed and xt ne ” We 
| la ea g to high-water 
wher e t ‘ t hundred orde 
ed. He was not t} yhtest degre ter 
lout w A ear ind t Itw 
Ider fact that ted in rattling about ir 
( eventeen | ! f chees« dur 
eight ired al eteen ere ! eS, 
la eleve i f gar; end total 
tort | et? ? | t 
int PED Vv ed that he | to 
t f t N ul im pur f r te 
i } ea ind Land rer \ 
W A mere il et om 
| ed city r ! He slept wit! t cre 
rumbles. toots and ‘ f waded street 
‘ m mere i i oth opbpiigat for a few 
ment alter he had gone to bed He vaked to the 
ing of the extra 


emselve 
way with 
suffered 


ns are the 


tirrings of repressed desires and are not to be lightly 
egarded 

[here was one in whicl he seemed to be tr ling along 

: country road. Presently he came to a cross lane; and 

way ist as he was about 

to pa by there debouched 


if prune 
alarmed 


amused by the ridiculous sight. 
Che numb intelligence which prevents us from accepting 
reservations the impossible told him that this 
and yet he believed half-heartedly. 

The prunes marched on, their ranks road wide, in mass 


by them rather he wa 
wit out 
could not be, 
formation and perfect alignment. There was an air of 
tremendous determination upon their dark, wrinkled little 
They swept 
Then 


did not pause he leaned over and brushed them 


faces; a sort of grim and desiccated valor. 
lowly toward him and at first he kicked them aside 


vay with his hands The first ranks swept by him on 





either hand; presently he stood in the midst of a verital 
river of prunes. He trod upon hundreds; the road became 
ipper) with their crushed pulp . 
Little by little they began to rise about his ankles, his 
calves; soon he was standing knee-deep in the sticky mass, 
ind still came on in undiminished numbers. When 





lfed to the neck, his arms frantically seeking 
to keep them from covering mouth and nose, he woke half 
trangied and wet with sweat 
he other dream was even more unpleasant. 
underwent the ordeal of being smothered in onions like a 
beefsteak or a slice of liver The first occasion on which 
fried onions from 
doing a 


lle house were solving the H. C. L. 


he had this dream he wakened to smell 


the next room, where a young married couple 
etch in a local vaudevi 

in a pungent way which had reacted upon him. The actors 

left at the end of the week, but the dream persi ted, 

He ceased to go to the moving pictures, because here, 

ied by the food motif 


custards were hurled with hideous precision and dreadful 


In the comedies 





things were accomplished with cream puffs, 


eggs—even fishes. The serious dramas featured elab- 


Sausages, 


orate dinners. 

The whole world seemed to be insane upon the subject 
of food. He often passed long queues waiting in front of 
groceries to receive a pound of sugar. The newspapers 
carried endless advertisements of new eating places. Many 
tores put in lunch counters. All department stores 
or roof gardens. Even the ten-cent stores had 

The magazines were full of gorgeous full-page 





drug 
had grill 
cafeterias. 
designs of melting pastry. The Government itself became 
infected and opened shops; tons of army supplies were 
sold at bargain prices. 

Once the idea fastened upon the old cashier, instances 
multiplied before his eyes. He was a very sick man needing 
the services of a psychoanalyst without suspecting it. 
Probably he would have suffered nervous breakdown had 
not a seemingly trifling event distracted his mind. 





One night taking his place in the little cage his eyes were 
stenciled design of a rocky island upon the 
wall opposite. In each of the six hundred-odd dairy 

lunches of the chain to which he was fet- 


caught DY the 


tered an exactly similar ou 
multaneously. Work upon them was done 


ine appeared 


by day and had progressed at a leisurely 
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union rate each evening when Andrew Scogyin arrived 


In time Capri stood forth in the melting tenderness of 


sunset, a mass of gorgeous tints upon an azure sea against 
a sky of royal purple fading to salmon pink. 

The six hundred were as near to being replicas as pos 
The slight variations in tone due to the admixture 
of a little more or less cobalt or sienna were infinitely le 
than the momentary changes in Capri itself. 

The finished design was crude enough, but not without 


sible 


effectiveness, considering the place it adorned. One whos« 
eyes had never beheld the original might gain ‘from tl 
mechanical fresco a faint impression of its unearthly love 
one who had beheld it would feel a little stirri: 





liness: 


old man it came as a mighty relief and a 
hing joy. For the first time his tired eyes ha 
something besides glittering 
walls, urns, plate glass and—food! At first he thought that 
his pleasure might be due to the fact that it was a picture 
of the sea, close to which he had been born and his ance 

tors had dwelt. But he had left it at so tender an age that 
he sought in vain to identify any definite memory of thé 
afternoon stroll took him down t 


undimini 


something to fasten upon; 





ocean. Sometimes his 
Atlantic Avenue and its old wharves with great ware 
houses full of odorous bales, its polyglot fisher folk, it 
four-masters thrust ng treelike bowsprits far over dry 
land. No memories kindled at sights and smells. So far 
he could tell the love of oakum and hot pitch, of creaking 
windlass and ancient chanty, was not a part of his inherit 
ance 

Night after night during the slack hours he sat gazing 
at Capri A steep trail zigzagged 
the cliffs to the little town indicated by a few touche 
suggestive of a white church tower and red-tiled roofs. I 
the water floated a small boat, its yellow triangle of sa 
Up the rough beach a young girl was walking 
petticoat was pinned up, her bare brown limb 





motionless, satisfied 





motionless 
Her gay 
glistened with salt spray 
basket, leaning far over to counterbalance the load whicl 


In one hand she bore a heavy 
she would presently place on her head. 

upposed, digging clams. As a matter 
of accuracy she had gathered a nice mess of wriggly littl 
hed fr rocks to which they clung 
with desperate tentacle They were destined for a big 
kettle of hot fat out in the piazza after Friday mass to 
Fortunately Andrew Scoggin 
horror. It 


She | 


id been, he 





octopuses wrer om tne 





tempt the pious villagers. 
was ignorant of this particular gastronomic 
might have dethroned his reasor 

He had never even heard of the island of Capri. After 
a few weeks of unquestioning content he decided to read 
about it. In the public y he learned many surprising 
facts. He read of Tiberius, who dwelt here with his strange 
and of the twelve palaces he 





libra 


following of neurasthenics, 
built upon sightly points, each devoted to its own particu 
lar frivolity. He learned of the unfortunate slaves who 
were pushed off the topmost peak, sometimes to punish a 
trivial fault, oftener for the fun of seeing them hurtle 

a sheer two thousand feet through the golden air 

He learned of the warning that came, relayed by 
flashing mirrors, from Rome, and of the emperor's 

His browsing 
took him into paths as divergent as gentle Agnes of 
Sorrento and Baring-Gould’s Tragedy of the 
( wsars He found out all about the Blu 


; and of the artists w 


death in one of his dream palaces. 


C;rotto ar d the Greer 


bewitched by Capri, arrived to paint for a 
month and remained until they died of old age 





On one occasion a Harvard 


lecturer chanced to eat a mid- 


night supper in t! 
and noting the old 
gaze fe into cor 





visited during |} 
year Andrew Scog 
of information astonished him 


e impre 


He left under tl 
that he was a learned man faller 
upon evil days. The thought 
haunted him for some time. He 
was getting on toward sixty 
himself and younger professor 
were drawing students from h 
courses. 

Time crawled on 
ier’s health improved. 


to be overrun by 


prunes or to be 


_— 
He ceased 
regiments of 
smothered ir 


onions. Once more his sleep wa 


dreamless and refreshing. H 





wide reading had en imag 

nation plenty to feed upon and 
he had become very fond of the 
little brown maiden forever stag 
gering along with her heavy bas- 
ket of baby octopuses. He knew that there 
were some six hundred other identical maiden 

Concluded on Page 44 
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It stands to reason that the experience of 
more than 60,000 Republic Truck users is the 
most valuable truck experience a business 


cost-and-service standard for any given line of 
hauling. It offers him convincing evidence that 


ruggedness and economy have won for Republic 
the greatest truck preference in the world. 


REPUBLI . 
TRUGKS..« 


Republic Motor Truck Co., Inc., Alma, Mich. 
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ined or 
inkee ¢ t j hey 


id taker yand 


it even 
fort 


now a plump ma 
her own 
ich an uprooting 
made haste to 
There would be a 


oil, he 


trip one— to buy, a let 
ian silver, a pair of 
ater for the ope 

run up to the old 

in which he owned a 
re wa omeone living 

m he had never seer 

every Chr 

ed her a box of chocolates 
He didn’t know « 


or r hing detinite 


I entire tri 
about the 
t buy hin 
and then he 


rrr immer 
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of his littl gia 
rly man popped in; not 
there had been 


tw ely 


o time but 

into a single 
gaunt suitca ( ok the afternoon train 
from the Station for Bangor, there 
transferring to the local for the little 
of Hancock Point 
no conscious memorie vhatever 


It ong after dar| 


North 

village 

concerning which he had 

when he arrived 

Indian 

and whose 

He retired at 

or twice vnen 

and the bell of the 

hore tolled mournfully. 
‘ There was 

ervant It wa 

summer gue 

gaze t 


motionte 


1 whose 


no one 
early 
ts had 


" 
irned 


aw there, 
amber Mt, 
cent 
bubble ill deep purples and pale lavender 
and the blue of damson plun 

Many elderly men of seder 
would have flered a 


emoti than Andrev 


floated like a gigantic ride 


h eye beheld the li 
dream 
of fog peal 
plume ! ave lain hidder 


pitant, vibrant, 


its highest 


years in me ul sed corner of hi 
lai © deep that not even the fresceoed 
in the dairy lune} | 


oO crudel like it could 


this scene he must have drunk in 

crossed the lawn and 
mad toward the 

oming up from the 

ight 1 young 

es rolled up, 

elan Was 


beach. 


elonged in the 


ooked upon her every 
. ‘ 


drew close and 
vuntry 
V notted 
: wind-kissed 

slooked full in hi 

under incandescent 

th in answering smile 
$4 me, little girl, where the 

old Scogg 2 

He had 
appearance 
I ought to know,” 

live there!" 
“Why \ 
you are ttle Lue 
Che girl irefully set her hea 
clams upon a flat rock and looke 


recollection of it ition 
the girl laughed 
now it isn t po ible 


him 
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satisfied 
old homestead, unpainted, quaintly gable 
a cheery blue smoke drifting from it 


would be 
it the inn, 


ll dinner. 


rht 


told him 
were idl @Xx« 


“Tal 


Bostor 


turn up 


0 


ette 


HousEHOLD EFFECTS 
WEDNESDAY 


“Selling off am yo? 

“Had to ‘ ne i ‘all but just 
what I nee if 
for a fami ten. There 
in years past.”’ 

‘You can’t mean you 
money? You're not 
I ‘posed, left you well 
always forehanded. More 

‘Father had saved quite a 
immer foll 
here from Bar Harbor he tool 


rant. He 


Chere’ 


that you need 

Brother Jim, 
fixed He as 
I was.”” 


littl 


poor ? 
so than 


when the began to 


strange losing 
money 

He lef hare of 

it ind the taxe iv 4 , consider- 

ible When the i \ on 

I get good wag ind quite a lot in 

t there ! ! in do in 


I aimed to go to the normal chool 


table 


ometime 

“Part of the taxes I owed,” 
‘T never gave it a thought,” 
himsel 

‘Oh, but you never had any benefit from 
the place! I was the only 


aid Andrew. 
he reproac ne ] 


one who used it. 


enough here 


s been that many 
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ildn’t have been right to ask you to 


ed through the broad doorway 
She guided him 


ld rocker, but he shook his 


ing room 


for to-morrow, ain’t it? 
é W ny, 


genera- 


the ide 
heer 


here 


good a new 
} 


em are 


what they make nowadays. I'm 


et aside what I don’t want stra 
e. I'll look 
ome when [ pay up my ba 
1 y—you look roun 
j 


“a7 
ery like to keey 


suc 


set ’em on this side of the 


1 very large square room, one of 
th the kitcher the back of 


lower floor 


ed the entire 
clearing the rim of th 


fell upon white paneling 


rons of the brick 


a e mother learns 
he exclaimed. ‘Funny 
right off!” ; 
ly at the end of the room 
id] I'll bet it’s rocke 
a century and a half of Scoggins! 


¢ 


3 rockers are W mo it.” 


bearing here 


The g 
| tortoise-she 


cracke 


workbox or: ire he 


wandered from one 


reserved They 
room to another upstairs and down Ir 
upper cha is a great mahogany four 
poster with the pine ipple design. 

“It’s the finest thing in the house, t 
I gue 


were born in d died }j it 


to keep that ar now 


r chamber sets amount t« 


man pause 


ing at tl 
aside tt 
mostly 
we ought to pi 


int to keep, which are 
the house, 
don't care about. It will 


1elbow grease 


is eit i a 
lumber which 
made extra dusting 
Fogged mir 
ottomless chairs, a perambulator, 
ip, mildewed prints of Fast A 
Wide Awake, a headless Rogers Gri 
an old carpet worn to the warp 
‘[ declare I'm ashamed to look Henry 
hes auct in the face!”’ said 


‘He expects to have a yardful of 


melancholy one 


yneer 


Well, he'll get paid for his time. We'll 
hang onto our furniture a little 


gue 


longer, 
5 Opin into the ki 
i tin basin and 
tory to going ba 
"He hadn't chat plan 
had been changed for him 
ome to him. 
r hand bag,’ 
you need is a good 
rder ind what I need 
And what tl 
some paint and sl , 
‘*We'll have to wait for that 
You can't get a carpenter for love or money 
while the city folks are here.” 
‘We can get a piano, I gue 
want one,”’ he remarked a 
if offering hera pair 
Her eyes glistened, but her gratitude was 
veiled in Ne England retic 
word was Sak 
as waitr 
} 


nours of 


went 


W nh my 


some decent victual 


> needs ji 


if you 


none! 


lal 


ft overshoe 


n 
} 
i 


to her giv ing up her pl 
This took but three or four 
her day, and he knew that she 
would prefer her independence and her own 
pocket money 
‘What would youl 


The old cashier paused at the door 


ke for dinner, uncie 
‘Oh, anything ou've got 
replied absently. ‘‘I ain’t particular 
Vthing, except corn-heef 

dropper ros «on)sétoast, kidney 


frankfurters, 


handy,” he 

Il like 
hash, 
beans, 
lemon 
prunes, doughnuts, ham 
andwiches and griddle cal Anything at 


ai. 


Hungarian goulash, 


meringue pie, 


after the money 


f 


} 


Look how 


a 


) 


d 


ee 
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The Sampler is sold by our 


sclected agents nearly everywhere 


Sole makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, 
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the 7k 


“ 

Fir ik to drinking 
and then to card 
) 
playin 





leep; the rat-tat 
tat of the eight iit 
tleJhoof kept time 
to the old tune tive 


raping of the buc 
board whee came 
is an ut 
Ben gazed wit! 


tented eye upon the 








a 


landseape The 
mountain range 
v} h fl eds the 
, drew together 
} 1 hir obedience to the law f perspective as he 
ume on out of the south. To the northward they cor 
erged before | Always the swarthy plain remained 
le, wirce that ragged wall whose colors ranged fron 
pearl gr t pest purple 
Che Latt » papers had not been coming to the rancl 
th any reg ty during the past few weel The cow 
had eve i! t of what was taking place in 
ere { ‘ ed with him The lion-colored plain 
folded new re of grassland and the tall pe: 
the eT he 4 outhward, giving way to 
v | brie \ I vent b 
) y the fife 
| } 


‘ | ( 
i ew wv} 
‘ ve 
va ill I etra 
was be t ‘ 
is 


W \f 
il v rhe ‘ 
he i ‘ 
iT x ! 
it | ‘ ! 
t eoty } 
‘ clo ' 
Anothe irv f ! He Kep’ On — an’ 


USTRATED ay HARRY 





““Onty I Heard Tell How Curt Witcox and Pink Davis Come Along While the Trouble Was On and Held Down the 


Place While the Bunch Got Their Horses and Pulled Out"’ 


From this time on there were more fences and more by- 
Most of the latter had been there long enough for 
the mules to make the turns of their own accord, but there 
were two or three new interruptions in the route. There 
inging. What Ben had seen was like a hint 
of the news that was waiting him. And when he drove into 
the main street of Lathrop he got a fresh warning 
The buriness portion of the town fronted that street, a 
long line of dne-story buildings, each with its wooden awn- 
ing roofing the sidewalk before it. The 
~ wide roadway, where the cowboys al- 
ways raced their ponies after the com- 
ng of the beef herds, was bounded on 
the other side by the railroad 
tracks and the stock pens. Over 


there on 


track 


wa no more 





a long siding several 
men were busy unloading an 
automobile from a freight car 
pler ty of 
Angeles and 
Tucson, but the advent of one 
in Lathrop was 
quieting. No use to talk, times 
were changing 
He put up the 
the most of the dust from his 
clothes and went straight to the 
Sulphur Springs State Bank, of 
which institution he was a di 


Thompson had seen 


machines in Los 


somehow dis- 


mules, shook 


rector. Smythe, the president, 
talked business with him for a 
good half hour before he let the 


tidings fall like a bolt from the 


I} ompson looked out of place 


in that burnished office with 
it hining desk and stacks of 


papers, though he had a certain 





“He Was Comin 
Toward Me, Startin’ to 
Pull His Gun, I Catled 
fer Him to Stop, But 


Then I Beat Him to It" 


about him which sug- 
gested gold and 
Sn ythe on the other hand fitted 


solidity 


greenbacks, 
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Cleaning Up of Le 


r dow _ ° in exactly among the surroundings. 
vie BY rederich Re Becladolt 2 sicesiped'nan ant w soon ss be began 
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He was 


to talk one felt the presence of efficiency. He 
represented a new order of things which had 
begun to establish 
itself in Lathrop 
with the arrival of 
fences and dry 
farmers at this end 
of the valley. Their 
business disposed of, 
Smythe cleared his 
throat. 

sy the way,” 
said he, ‘“‘we’ve 


made some changes 


n towr 
ment. 


govern- 

The cowman nod- 
ded_ indifferently. 
His interest in the 
civic goings on in 
Lathrop was negli 
gible. 

“New adminis- 
tration,” 
explained, “I’m 
mayor, you | 


Smythe 


KNOW. 
We intend to keep 
order this fall when 
the beef herds come 
in. The old business 
of rowdyism is going 
to be stopped.” 

Yo’ aim to make 
the cow-punchers 
quit their foolish- 
ann??? 

Thompson 
indulgently as he 
asked the question, 
r ince he had 


smiled 





known the place 
firearms had blazed 
in Lathrop just as 


regularly as autumn 


came, 
Of late years 
there had been | 


“ie 


killing — almost none 
in fact; but the 
frolicsome riders had continued to shoot up the town 
with the same old regularity. 
“Who,” the cowman demanded, “i 
on the boys?” 
““We’ve got a new marshal,” 
ituation all right 


goir g to ride herd 


Smythe answered crisply. 
“*T guess he’ll handle the Joe Slade.” 
Thompson stiffened as he heard the name. 
“Joe Slade,’ he repeated quietly. 
have sure started something.” 


“Smythe, yo’-all 


A quartet of hulking hounds were dozing on the ranch- 
house porch. Now and then one of them groaned dismally 
as hounds will when the joy of doing nothing weighs heavily 
upon them. Occasionally one lifted his head to listen to 
an intermittent pop-popping which came from the direc- 
tion of the dry wash beyond the stables, then with a heavy 
sigh let his head fall back on the floor. 

The wide flat with its sprinkling of red malpais fragments 
pulsated in the afternoon sunshine; the ring of ragged 
mountains which inclosed it took on new shades of mauve 
and gray and purple every hour. The popping continued 
down in the dry wash. 

In the bed of the sun-baked gully Thompson’s foreman, 
Curt Wilcox, was lying full length on his belly beside a 
Alternately the two elderly enthusi 
against their rifle stocks and lined 


grizzled companion. 
asts pressed their cheeks 
their sights upon an extremely remote target. Alternately 
the weapor poke. At times the marksmen suspended 
» discuss changing light and windage or to 


operations t i 
felicitate each other or 
creeping down toward the ragged moun 


the score. 
The sun wa 
tains when the old-timers came back to the ranch house. 


‘Better stay and eat supper,’’ Curt advised, but hi 


guest hook his head. 

**Got to be shoving on,” said he, and mounted his wiry 
little pony. 

Curt brought the rifles inside the house and cleaned 
them. Then he took down the heavy single-action revolver 


with its belt and leather holster, which formed one of the 
room’s mural adornments, slung the harness on his waist 
(Continued on Page 49) 
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Its hand checks, instantly and accurately, each gallon after 
delivery into your car. Not Sefore. Note this point. 


Wayne’s quicker, continuous action, an exclusive patent, 
saves time. A positive filter and four screens purify the gasoline. 
Wayne Honest Measure Pumps are signs of the dealer who 
plays fair and wants his trade to know it. He protects you 
with the Wayne dial. 


You'll find Wayne as a beacon of superior service, by day 
or night. In the filling stations, garages, retail stores (inside 
or out) for gasoline, oil, water and air—-Wayne Pumps are 
sources of revenue and good will. 


When you write ask for Bulletins. Sent without obligation. 


Wayne Oil Tank and Pump Company 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
A national organization with offices in thirty-four cities. Repre- 
sentatives everywhere. Repair stocks and service at your command, 
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Continued from Page 46) 

and stood there in the center of the floor 
practicing a marvelous maneuver which had 
gone out of fashion with the coming of the 
barbed-wire fences. It consisted in pulling 
the pistol from its sheath and directing its 
muzzle at a given object, and as is the case 
with other things which sound and look 
easy its perfec _ was high art. 

When he had returned the gun to its 
place on the wall he sighed. There had not 
been an occasion where it was necessary 
to make that quick draw for a long, long 
time. It was not likely—as things now 
looked that he would ever need to make 
it. Not that he liked to ye the taking of 
life was a mere incident att a on the 
joyous proceeding r of fac ng ¢ leath. 

The Chinese cook called supper, the 
cowboys trooped in and when the meal was 
over trooped out again. Curt was alone 
with the hounds in the littered livin g ro n 
when the grating ¢ f the bucl cboard wl 
and the p eevee. ng of the mules’ “en 

vunded by the stables 

He went out into the twilight and greeted 
Ben Thompson. When they had put up 
the animals and were on their way back 
to the house the cattleman told the latest 











news in Lathrop: 
‘More dry farmers comin’ 
end of the Vaiey. Bu 


nto the no’th 


ers ort to be on 


hand early tl year from what I hear. 
Johnny Walker’s bought an automobile 
ee him tryin’ it out on the main street 


yesterday.” 
Thompson halted and Curt 
ide him. There was a pause, 
“The trustees done hired Joe Slade to 
top the boys from shootin’ up the town.” 
Silence followed the announcement. Be 
yond the blurred shapes of the ranch build 
ngs the wide plain lay pulsating under the 
red afterglow. The black-purple mour 
tains stood forth in lonely 
against the sky. In the center of the circle 
which those wild peaks inclosed the two 
old-timers stood 
Then, “‘Joe Slade 
Curt uttered the name quietly but there 
was that in his voice which made the 
hounds slink back to the house. 
They went into the living room and 
Thompson sat down to the supper which 
the Chinese cook brought ir 
‘Anything new?” he asked. 
The foreman shook his head. 
SS Davis was over this afternoon. 
Says the’s s some blacklaig in them last 
cattle they brought across the line.” 
The cowman smiled 
“*Beat him shootin’ 


stoppe ad De- 


l silhouette 
} 





as still as statues. 
be 











wT) 


““Cain’t say I did,’’ Curt acknowledged. 


‘That Mexican we had down at the target 
don't savvy markin’ any too well.” 





Thompson went on with his meal. The 


foreman pushed the Lathrop paper, which 


he had been reading, away from him, rose 
and walked over to the other end of the 
room. When the cook had taken away the 
was still standing there with his 


dishes he 
face in profile so that he looked like a 
brooding eagle. Thompson glanced up at 
im. 

‘Well,”” he demanded, “what do yo’ 
think of it?” 

‘Looks bad,”’ Curt said sl wly. “Slade’ 
always itchin’ to do a killin’'—ef he can 


aidge, Them two-gun men is all 





‘He'll aim to get si of the boys, I 
reckon,”’ Thompson agreed. 

‘He'll figure he has got to—to make 
good,” the other answered. ‘That’ 

e got his reputation back on the Anima 
murderin’ sheep herders an’ nesters when 
they wasn’t lookin’ fer it.” 

“Tf there was any way to head off thi 
business ——"’ the cowman began specu- 
latively. 

Curt brightened. 

“*T could ride into Lathrop some day and 
kill him, *T would be easy enough fer me 
to pick a fight with him 

But Thompson brushed t 
gestion aside 








he happy sug- 


“Cain't do things that-a-way any more,” 
he growled. “‘ Times have changed.’ 

It was the last talk they had on the sub- 

until the driving of the beef herd. 
Then on the night before they came into 
Lathrop Thompson spoke to the men of 
his outfit. 

“The best thing you boy s can do,” he 
told them, “is to stay sober when you 
have got your pay. The man that gets 
drunk in town this week is plumb liable 
to get his hide filled with lead. Slade has 
got a shotgun deputy with him an’ he's 
jest honin’ for the chance to kill somebody.’ 

A San Simon bey, who was sitting on the 
wagon tongue, lifted his bold young face 

‘Who's se airt of Slade!”’ he proc laimed, 
‘T aim to 

“Yo’ close yo’r trap,"’ Curt bade him 
with a quiet ferocity which made the boy 
( hange Cc lor. 

The next day they drove the herd into 
the pens beside the railroad tracks and be 
fore evening the men were paid off. 
Thompson missed his foreman when he 
looked round for him. ‘‘Now I wonder 
has that old longhorn gone downtown and 
got drunk on me?”’ he mused. 
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It was not so unreasonable a conjecture 


on the part of one who knew the foreman 


predilections. But Curt was cold sober 
cowman found him an hour 
later leaning against one of the posts 


when the 


which supported the wooden awning in 
front of Lathrop’s noisiest saloon 
Thompson looked } Im over care fully and 
when he had satisfied himself, ‘Join me 
he asked. 
Within, Curt confronted the back-bar 
mirror which had been newly frosted with 


tains and waterfall 
} 


choice without the 





‘Here’s how,” said Thompson as_ he 
ligh ted hi 

They went forth after this empty 
ceremonial and threw the reeking smokes 
into the gutter. As they were standing 
there rolling their ( irette Thompsor 
saw his foreman’s face change. There was 
no movement of the muscles, no visible 
alteration of any line; just a cold hard light 
n the eyes which made the difference be 
tween placidity and deadliness. 

Slade was coming down the 
A medium-sized man with hi 
plastered tightly over his forehead and 
eyes so shallow that all the light play ed on 
their surfaces as if they were two dark 

| carried his body with a cat 


vr 
igi 
Cc 


ide wall 
"edges 
black hair 


narbles he 
ike | _—— 
lowdy, Curt,” he said loudly, and 
out his hand 

rt’s hand remained beside him 

‘ * he answered, and turned 
away to finish something he had been tell- 
ing his companion. 

Just then a rattle of hoofs and a halloo 
sounded out in the street “A half dozen 
cowboys came riding down the block la 
ing their ponies to a dead run. Slade 
stepped quick ly to the edge of the sidewalk 
Without stopping talking the foreman 
moved quietly round Thomps nso that he 
stood beside the town mar hal The rider 
swept on by and with them a gust of wind 
which plucked Slade’s hat from his head. 

The light from the saloon windows 
shone on the faces of the sextette. It re- 
vealed the flushed features of the San 
Simon boy as he leaned low from his saddle 
and it glinted on the barrel of the forty-five 
revolver in his right hand. The weapon 
flamed: the street echoed to the report 
coming in quick The tow: 
marshal’s hat rolled on beside the hoofs of 
the frenzied little pony, a riddle d wrec} 

Slade's right hand dropped to his thigh; 
his coat was back and his fingers were 








succession. 

















“How's Tricks?"* “Oh, Finet’’ the Cattleman Told Him Fervently. 
I Reckon Yo'tl be There, Too, Before Mornin'" 








“‘Jest Fine as Sitk! Pink Davis is in Jait and 
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isping the butt of re iver But t} 
hand remained immovable; the weap 
ibode in its holster Slade's eye were 
fixed on Curt Wilcox. The foreman had n 

changed his position, but there was a 
if litheness in evidence in every line of hi 
gure—a litheness which was without a 

movement It 
eve of 
Slade let his righ t har 1 drop and his coat 


flapped forward, concealing his p 


inception face was tense 





The San it VY Was riding bacl 1 
I k trot drew up | pony and held 
forth the ruir f the marshal’s headgea 

‘Here yo'r hat, chief he cried I 
buy yo’ another 

He dismounted and left the pony stand 
ng with the reins hanging while he hurried 


trance of the Lathrop G 


eral Merchandise Company. Curt caught 


‘Yo’ young fool,”” the foreman said 


lietly, “load that gun of yourn again!’ 





lade was not there to hear it he had 
lready started up the street—and wher 
the San Simon boy returned from | shop 
ping expedition with a brand-new pearl 
gray hat in his hand he found the cowman 

the grizzled foreman waiting for him 
iH pony had di appeared 
Slade done gone,”” Curt told } 

| I see f him he was with that half 

eed deputy of | ur little playmate 

ire they } e raised hell er rh ff 1 
\ e and ‘ e put up their | ( i 

1'em to take pony along. They air 

ure i f f supper and the best y 

ind to e’em. Th ilka 4 } 
\ made for men-foll and it dor ot 

‘ r ter er oung he 7 vt 

lhe i mon |! prow irew to 
r ¢ 

I inno l ha ir pu ‘ I 
era me he asserted I'm g v 
PP cema I give r ! 

Ihe eparte forthw } Curt nodae ’ 

| " 
et later,”’ he said, and followed the 

" 

The ecattlemar wer { ipper al ( 
The tow ne muse wa ire juliet 
‘ i f ar ma ist A ive for the 

itbur f ithf pirits which } 
culminated in the ny of la 1 
ere had been none of the usual revelries 

ittending the « ming of the cowbo 


yw and then he paused on his way up the 


treet to shake hands with an acquaintances 
ne of th It seeme 
, 


to him that the atmosphere was altogether 


e sidewalk groups | 


»> calm; there was a general air of sub 
Vy among the crowds instead 
of the old carefree spirit 

le came upon the town marshal and the 
half-breed deputy talking in undertones in 
a shadowed doorway 

Something’s goin’ to bust,”” he told 
himself, and felt thankful that old Curt 
had seen fit to keep an eve on the San 


Smythe met him in front of 


ed expectan 


simon boy. 
the hotel. The bank president was com- 
placent to the point where he was fairl; 
exuding with self-satisfaction 

‘First time in Lathrop’s history,” said 
Smythe, “that a lady could come down 
town when the cow boy $s are on the street.” 

““Well,”” Thompson answered quiet] 
‘I've been in the valley pretty nigh onto 
twenty years and I never see the time vet 
a decent woman couldn't get all the room 
she wanted on the sidewalk—and plenty of 
punchers to look out for her if one of yo'r 
local tinhorns got insulting.” 

And with that he went in to supper. The 
five young riders who had taken part in the 
San Simon boy’s brief frolic had a table to 
themselves in the center of the erowded 
dining room and Thompson listened to 
them teasing the waitre When she came 
over to the cowman her face was flushed 
and her eyes sparkling; she took his order 
with much subdued giggling. In course of 
time she brought the food, but he failed to 
recognize any of his selections among the 
Before he could open his lips to 
protest she was back at the cowboys’ table, 
and as he glanced from her crimson cheek 
to the circle of weatherbeaten faces grin- 
ning up at her he swallowed his wrath. 

‘*Guess I can make out on what’s here,” 
he reflected. 

By the time he had got to his pie the 
joyous lady-killers had departed to the 
accompaniment of tinkling spurs and many 
parting giggles. Thompson was just getting 
started on the dessert when a shot sounded 
It was followed by two 
more in quick succession 

The cattleman jar ( 
head, flung a dollar to the cashier in passing 


dishes. 


somewhere outside 





uggested motion on the 
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ind emerged from the entrance so ab- 
he collided with a man who was 
He recognized the 
oice that cursed him before the other 
party to the accident had picked himself 
ip from the gutter 

‘Where was it, Curt?” he demanded. 

‘Sounded like it come from back of the 
Atlantic & Pacifie.”” The foreman was on 


ptiy tnat 


running down the street 





his feet now and making remarkably good 
time considering his high heels and the 
warp at his knee “T got word they'd 
jailed Pink Davis and I left that kid 
minute. [was a lie Anybody but 
for ” He turned the full stream of hi 
profanity upon his own person. 
Others were hastening in the same direc 
There wa ymmething about the se 
quence of those sharp reports whi had 
told its own. story When Thompso 





pushed his way through the crowd in the 
Atlantic & Pacific barroom he was not sur 
pr ed at what he saw there They had 
t the Sar hoy into the place 
three bullet holes in his chest 
which he had pur 
mar } il, was lying 


Ssimor 
to die, with 
The pearl-gr hat 

ised for the towr 





where one of the bearer had dropped it 
beside the unconscious form 
Joe lace Va tanding at the boy 
head. His shallow black eyes met Thomp 
then dropped before the eyes of the 
To ) There was a barel perceptible 
g of defiance in his voice as he addressed 
the eattlem 
He was cor * toward me tartin’ to 
pull his gur I called fer him to stop, but 
ne p the eat him to it. He 
hee loo n’ fer me this hour back fa 
‘ Or \ nt whe he ended I 
was so intense that old Curt 
‘ ! ie mer tart, thoug! the foremar 
poke ve quiet 
y e! Ya ever } ed aman tr 
e wh he w fe Yo’ mu 
dered tnis one ike all the otner 4 


The throng between the two parted at 








the word Ihe marshal’s face was venom 
His mouth made a thin cruel line and 

his right hand twitched toward his thigl 
Curt walked slowly toward him he old 
timer’s hands we hang loosely by hi 

1 ind that lithene wi h Thompsor 
id noticed once before that evening had 
ome over his whole figure agair 

But Slade’s hand remained where it had 
topped—within two inches of his pist 
itt The lamplight shone on the littl 
beads of perspiration tnat dotted his fore 
nead 

The foreman came on slowly and as he 
came he spoke in that peculiar monotone 
w! the men of the open use when the 
wish to give t eact long-drawn epithet 
as it drips from their lips—the fullness ef 
its meaning It was evident thet he wa 
searching the depths of his vocabulary and 


the terms he exhumed made those about 


him hold their breath 
Slade leaned slightly forward, but other- 
wise he did not move. And now a thir 
tream of perspiration glittered across the 
middle of his forehead. 
Curt halted within 








ten feet of the gun- 
man, then very slowly turned his back upon 
him. Slade’s figure was weaving slightly 
from side to side like the body of a eat 
when it is about ready to spring. His fir 
gers were moving as if they were trying to 
drag his right arm toward his weapon, but 
the arm remained still 

The foreman stood there waiting. Hi 
face was intent a cold, herce eagerness 
was shining in his eyes. Then he walked 
slowly back across the room. When he 
reached Thompson’s side he shook his 
head, and without so much as a glance at 
the two-gun man, ‘“‘No use,” he said. ‘‘He’s 
yellow clean through.” 

There was no further attempt at revelry 
on Lathrop’s that evening or dur- 
ing the days that followed. The local 
poper printed an account of the affair 
wherein the verdict of the coroner's jury 
exonerated the town marshal on the ground 
of sel ~cle fen e TI Is Was followed by a 
paragraph which Ben Thompson read with 
considerable interest: 

‘An attempt by a number of the dead 
man’s friends to pick a fight with the 
authorities was frustrated by Marshal 
Slade’ It is to be hoped, as much 
for |} sake as for the peace and quiet 
of the community, that the ringleader will 
leave before the, necessity rises to 
put him where he belongs.” 

, man found his foreman seated 
on the edge of the sidewalk beside Pink 
Davis half an hour later. 


street 


is ow? 
town 
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Continued on Page 53) 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

“I’m settin’ out for the home ranch this 
mo’ning,” he announced. 

Curt nodded. 

“*So long,” he said. 

“Ain't yo’ going 
demanded 

“I aim to stick round here for a while,” 
Curt answered. 

Pink Davis glanced up 

“‘Ain’t spent our summer's wages yet, 
he proclaimed cheerfully. 

When he had studied those two grizzled 
faces briefly Thompson shrugged his wide 
shoulders. 

** As long as yo two ol’ fools has got yor 
backs bow’d I don’t reckon there’s any use 
tryin’ to talk sense to yo’,” he said dryly, 
and turned away 

As he was driving the little mules down 
the main street he caught sight of a group 
of cowboys in front of the Atlantic & Pa- 
cific saloon. He recognized the five punch- 
ers who had ridden down the roadway with 
the San Simon boy on the evening of the 
tr igedy 

He did no singing as he traveled south- 
ward up the valley that day. There was a 
deeper line than usual between his brows. 
It was not that he was worrying over the 
safety of his foreman. Old Curt 
ould take care of himself in any out-and- 
out gun fight and there was no likelihood of 
his walking into ambush as the San Simon 
hoy had done. But the memory of that 
cene in the saloon remained with Thomp- 
son and he knew as well as if Curt had told 
him why the old-timer was staying behind. 

‘““And while he’s trying to get Slade to 
jerk his gun Pink Davis and him will go 
ahead and make some fool play or other 
among them tinhorns and dry farmers,”’ he 
mused 

He pondered over the idea for several 
miles. ‘‘Plumb lucky if they don’t end up 
with gettin’ in jail,”’ he told himself. 

And there was the lovely complication 
offered by the presence of the five cow- 
Idleness always breeds trouple, and 
instead of having let off steam as usual the 
quintet were remaining In town cold sobe - 
with the memory of the San Simon boy’s 
death to make them ugly. No doubt about 
it, they were ripe for trouble. And when 
that trouble came Curt Wilcox and Pink 
Davis would be right on hand to mix up in 
the affair according to those old-time stand- 
ards of friendship which newcomers only 
appreciate when they read about them in 
stories 

“Jail!” Thompson muttered. ‘‘Why, 
they'll be lucky if they get shut of this 
business with state’s prison!” 

The little mules sprang forward. How 
could they know that burst of profanity 
was meant for the head of Lathrop’s lead- 


1 yr. 
ing banker? 


along?”’ Thompson 


hodily 


boys. 


One afternoon about two weeks later a 
cowboy on his way to the border came rid- 
ing up to the home ranch 

“Howdy,” he bade Thompson. 
yo’r mail.” 

He handed over a packet of letters and 
papers. 

““What’s new in town?” the 
isked. 

“Well The rider threw one leg 
across the saddle horn and eased his body 
forward. “Them Dos Cabezos boys that 
worked for you last summer done got into 
some trouble. I dunno just the straight of 
it, but it started along of a poker game that 
two of ’em was settin’ in at. Seems like 
they claimed some of them tinhorns done 
tacked the cards on ’em. Anyhow they 
made a gun play and got the money back.” 

‘‘Where was Slade?’’ Thompson asked. 

“T dunno,” the cowboy answered cheer- 
fully. ‘Only I heard tell how Curt Wilcox 
and Pink Davis come along while the 
trouble was on and held down the place 
while the bunch got their horses and pulled 
out for Dos Cabezos. One of 'em’s got a 
cabin over that way.’ 

He paused and shifted his foot back into 
the stirrup. 

“T seen Curt and Pink settin’ on the 
sidewalk when I rode out of town, so 
guess nobody done tried to jail them two.’ 

He rode away and Thompson took the 
packet of mail into the house. The La- 
throp Sentinel devoted considerable space 
on its front page to the affair. According to 
the article the marshal and his deputy were 
Thompson smiled-as he read 


“T got 


cowman 


’ 


not present. 
this. 
“Reckon,” he told the hounds, which 
were sprawling on the living-room floor, 
‘they wouldn't aim to be round jest then 


” 


He became more cheerful as he reflected 
that perhaps his foreman might see fit to 
return now. But the days went by and no 
word came from the elderly prodigals. It 
was evident that Curt had determined to 
see matters through to a finish with Joe 
Slade. Subsequent issues of the Lathrop 
Sentinel reached the home ranch and the 
tidings they bore were not reassuring. 
To be sure there had been no further 
trouble, but various semieditorial para- 
graphs made it plain enough that the two 
guests had worn out their welcome. 
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“The presence of rowdies and despera- | 


said the paper, “will not be toler- 
ated in this thriving city any longer and it 
is Just as well that this be understood. If it 
should prove necessary for Marshal Slade 
to use such drastic measures as he was 
forced to employ on a recent regrettable 
occasion he may rest assured that he has 
the law-abiding portion of the community 
back of him.” 

“Looks like they’re tryin’ to sick Slade 
onto them two ol’ longhorns,” Thompson 
told the hounds. “I bet the’s trouble 
coming.” 

It was nearly a month later when he read 
the news of the train robbery at Dragoon 
Pass. Apparently two men had committed 
the crime and they had got little for their 
pains, for the express company’s safe con- 
tained less than one hundred dollars. The 
bandits had ridden away and 

Marshal Joe Slade and his deputy had 
tracked them across the valley to the Dos 
Cabezos range 

The cattleman went out to the stables 
and hitched up the little mules. He had a 
fairly well-defined idea that his presence 
would be needed in Lathrop about this 
time. The affair was four days old when he 
reached town and excitement had died 
down to some extent, but details were to be 
got anywhere for the asking. One in par- 
ticular was given the cattleman by every 
man he met. 

Slade had recruited a posse 1 Lathrop 
to capture the robbers, but the latter were 
forewarned in time to escape. 

Curt Wilcox and Pink Davis were being 
sought by the officers on a charge of carry- 
ing that warning. It sounded likely enough 
In fact Thompson had more than half sus- 
pected just this when he set forth from the 
ranch. 

“If I could only find where they’re 
holed up,” he reflected, “I might pound 
some sense into their fool heads and get 
"em to give themselves up before there's a 
killin’.”’ 

He set about to nose out some informa- 
tion, but there was none to be had. Slade 
was not in evidence, nor the half-breed 
deputy, when as a desperate last resort he 
made search for them that evening. 

Smythe met him as he was walking down 
to the hotel to go to bed some time near 
midnight 
‘“We were lucky,” the banker told him 
You see, a shipment of currency was sup- 
posed to be coming to the bank that night, 
but it gets here on to-night’s limited in- 
stead.” 

The cattleman nodded gloomily His 
mind was engrossed on other things more 
precious to him than greenbacks 

‘‘And what’s more,’’ Smythe went on 
with a crisp blitheness which roused an- 
tayonism in his auditor, ‘‘Slade’s got one of 
the ringleaders in jail. He'll have the other 
before morning—out after him now. The 
fellow used to work for you.” 

“Not the one in jail,” 
serted with conviction 

“That one’s name,’ Smythe continued, 
oblivious of the varied emotions he wa 
rousing, “‘is Davis. He and this man of 
yours are the ones who warned the others.” 

“See yo’ later, Smythe,” the cattleman 
interrupted, and was off down the street as 
fast as his high heels would allow. 

He had remembered Lathrop’s justice of 
the peace, the only one of the old régime 
who had weathered the recent reform wave 
and he was on his way to the residence of 
that. official. It was easy enough to get a 
permit to visit the prisoner, and within half 
an hour Thompson was looking through a 
grating of flat bars at a sadly disheveled 
and profane old-timer. 

“Done got me when I was asleep.”’ Pin! 
halted his tale to relieve his feelings some 
more. ‘‘I woke up with three guns throwed 
lown on me.” 

“Well, cheer up,”” Thompson told him 
“Yo're lucky they didn’t kill yo’ if they 
got yo’ that-a-way. Yo'd ‘a’ had it comin’ to 
yo’ for bein’ fool enough to mix up in this 
business,” 


does,” 


sé 


Thomp on as- 
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“Had to fetch word to them boys so 


| they could clear out before Slade and his 


posse got to ’em,” Pink asserted brazenly. 


““Where’s Curt?”” Thompson demanded. 
“‘Holed up, an’ they ain't nobody going 
to find him,” the other answered shortly. 
“I got to see him,” the cowman in- 
isted. ‘“‘Slade’s left town to get him and 
” 





I ; 
“Slade’s left town!” Pink swore plain- 
tively. “‘That’s how come I rode bacl 
here—to keep cases on that hombre. An’ 
now he’s gone. No use, Thompson, yo're 
too late.” 

There was a ring of conviction in hi 
voice as he made the statement which 
Thompson remembered afterward. 

“Where is he?’’ Thompson insisted. 

“Well, he’s over at Uncle Billy Rhodes’ 
at the hoss ranch in that little stone house 
Uncle Billy built to hold off the Apaches 
when he first come into the country. But 
yo’ might’s well stay in town. Yo’ cain’t 
make it now. No livin’ hoss that ever 
traveled on four laigs can get there in time 
to-night.” 

At that moment a bright light swept 
through the jail window. With it came the 
drumming of a gasoline motor. Johnny 
Walker’s car was going past. 

Thompson waited no longer, but, “‘Leave 
me out of here,”’ he ordered the jailer, 
“and quick!” 

He bolted through the open door and 
raced after the receding tail light. 


The destiny which arranges such details 
for the shaping of men’s fates had seen to 
it that Davidson, the druggist, left his 
store in charge of a green clerk when he 
went to lodge meeting; also, that he was 
one of the five brother Elks who took their 
homeward passage in Johnny Walker’s car. 
When the automobile reached the corner 
of the main street he called out to Johnny 
from the rear seat: 

“If you'll just stop a minute I want to 
see whether that new man has locked up 
all right. It’s his first night.” 

He climbed out, ran down the block and 
was back within the time he had allotted 
himself. The car was just beginning to 
move onward when a bulky figure lurched 
alongside and hurled itself upon the run- 
ning board. 

Thompson was not built for foot-racing 
and his high-heeled boots had not helped 
matters to any great extent. It was some 
seconds before he could articulate and 
other precious moments followed before 
Johnny was able to appreciate the situa- 
tion. No one falls right in with the idea of 
having his car commandeered on sealed 
orders, even when the demand is made by 
an old friend. But Johnny Walker had 
been in the country long enough to know 
that explanations are sometimes an expen- 
sive luxury and he dismissed his passengers 
with what haste he could. 

“Now,” said he, when the cowman had 
climbed in beside him, ‘‘ where to?” 

He whistled when he learned their des- 
tination. 

“Some bad road! 
though.” 

He had not done the highway justice. 
Bad was too mild a term. There were 
times during the ride when Ben Thompson 
felt that a team of runaway bronchos was a 
tame affair indeed. 

“Stay with it, boy!’ he shouted as they 
thundered down a forty per cent grade 
into the big dry wash ten miles out. 

“I'll stay if this boat holds together,” 
Johnny cried. 

They came out on the alkal 
began to make real time. The stony hill 
leading up to the horse ranch brought more 
griefs than they had dreamed of, but they 
reached the summit with no casualties he- 
yond frayed nerves, and Johnny brought 
the car to its final stop before the gate 

“Wait here,’”” the cowman bade him. 
“T'll go inside.” 

He was looking for trouble when he en- 
tered the inclosure. 

To his surprise everything was quiet 
about the place. Yet they had passed no 
horseman on the road. Could it be that he 
had come too late after all? 

The stone house which Uncle Billy had 
built stood on a little knoll of rocks two 
hundred yards or so away from the ranch 
buildings. Thompson climbed slowly to 
the top of the incline and peered about him 
in the dark. He could discover no signs of 
conflict Ile knocked or the door. 

Silence followed; then, ‘‘Who’s there?” 

It was Curt’s 


answered, calling his own name. 


I’m game if you are, 





voice. The cowman 
A moment 
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later the door swung open and Curt « 
fronted him. 
‘Put down that gun, yo’ fool!” Thomp 
growled. “‘It’s only me. 
The foreman emerged from the black: 





to the bright starlig 
oving nto its holster. 
“Don’t hurt none to make sure,” he ex- 


‘“*How’s tricks?” 


ot the littie room 


} g his revol 


I ned cheerfully. 
“Oh, fine!’ the eattleman told him fe 
ently. “Jest fine as silk! Pink Dav 
ja and I reckon \ Il be there. too. befor« 
mornin’. Slade ort to be alor gy any th 
yw. He must have got hung up some’ 
mg tne road, be« ause he left wr belore 
indown.” 


His { dings rou d ever more language 


~ 
than he had hoped for. There was som 
gy like ade pair n ¢ urt’s voice a he 
heaped terms of infamy upon | ‘ 
cerated friend. 
“*T done told him not to shove his nose 


town, but scout round outside and 

He broke off suddenly and leaned f 
ward, peering into the night. The 
knoll of rocks commanded a wide view 
the daytime. Now the valley lay er 
shrouded in darkness to the eastward; the 
mountains on the other side were hidder 
“ar to the north a glaring li 
ng down the pass into the plain. 

‘What's the time?’’ Curt demanded 

“Quarter o’ three,’”” Thompson annour 
after lighting a match and looking at | 
watch. ‘‘What’s pesterin’ yo'?” 

“Well, we done lost out, that’s all.” 

The foreman swore some 
Thompson interrupted him before he had 
got fairly into the swing of it this time. 

‘“*Listen!” he commanded. “I want i: 
on this here racket. What's on?” 

“There goes the limited’’—Curt pointed 
to the distant headlight—‘‘an hour and a 
half late. They done stood her up again an’ 
robbed her. That’s what’s on.” 

He had lowered his voice and was taking 
his disappointment with a sort of fatalism 

““When we had took word to them boy 
and they had got into the clear I says to 
Pink, ‘That train will be stood up agair 
soon.’ An’ us two fixed it up to be ready to 
head ’em off this time.” 

**Head who off?”” Thompson demanded 

“Why Slade an’ that half-breed of s 
Curt answered. ‘‘Who else d’yo’ think I'd 
be layin’ out here fer? They'd have to 
fight us.”” He relapsed into profani 
‘““Now they’re headin’ their hosses dow 
towards the flat an’ they'll be over to Do 
Cabezos, come daylight.” 

“Look here,”” Thompson growled, ‘“‘we’ 
got to catch the outlaws, Curt. I've got 
Johnny Walker’s car down here at t! 
gate 
“Wait till I get the rifles,” Curt cried 
as he dived into the stone house. “I got 


ght Was crawl- 


more, but 


two in here 

Johnny Walker asked only one questio 
as the two old-timers piled into the car 

“Where to?” 

“‘We better take the Pearce road,” Cu 
advised. “It’s out of our way a good five 
miles, but we can turn east by that new 
cut-off that leads across the lower flat. An’ 
we'll cut their trail some’rs about halfway.” 

Johnny stepped out and cranked the 
engine—those were the days before self 
starters—and took his place at the tiller 
without a word. Originally he hailed from 
Chicago, but he had managed to assimilat« 
a whole lot of traits since he had come into 
the Sulphur Springs Valley. He s 
on the accelerator. 

The invasion of cheap four-cylinder car 
which has smoothed away the byways of 

y western county, wa 
Pearce road was one of those 
fashioned wagon tracks where you turned 
your buckboard into the bear grass wher 
the going got too rough to stand the beater 
way any longer. Plenty of ruts and chuck 
holes along the level stretches and a hazard 
ous crossing at every dry wash. Curt 
managed to get his mouth close to 
cattleman’s ear when they had gone a few 


te I ped 


still to come 





miles: 
fan needs buckin’ straps an’ a swe 
fork te 
He broke off in time to seize the seat wit! 


both hands. 


tick to one of these here 


“Had to pull leather that time!” he 
called. 
Thompson made no answer. He wa 


thinking of the ugly complications of thi 
ituation into which he had _ projected 
himself. 

Now and then a jack rabbit sprang into 
the road and raced ahead of them for a 
hundred yards or so, then whipped off into 
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ELECTRIC WASHING 
MACHINE 














, A Hamper of Clothes is no Work at all 
when you own an APEX 


APEX takes the work out of washday. No 
matter how many hampers of clothes you 
have, or how much extra bedding and house- 
hold linen, just put the burden on APEX, 








i Remember, APEX doesn’t get tired; it is a 
machine. Its back doesn’t ache; its arms 
don’t give out—it just keeps on quickly, 

f quietly, surely, washing everything from the 
| a a most delicate fabrics to the heaviest woolen 


blankets, without rubbing, without boiling, 
without wear and tear. And it does the 
prettiest washing you ever dreamed of, 


— maximum action and suction 
are secured. APEX originated 
the oscillating tub 12 years ago. 


because it embodies the successful oscillating 





APEX APPLIANCE COMPANY 


















3223-3263 West 30th Strect 


tub principle, originated with APEX 
twelve years ago. 

APEX Domestic Ironer 
In its work itis just as splendid as the APEX 


washing machine. With combination hand and foot 
simple of operation, it does 


Iieated by 


control, easy and 
beautiful ironing in no time at all. 
gasoline, gas or electricity. 


Modernize your home laundry with APE. X machines 
— you will wonder how you ever dreamed of get- 
ting along without them. Our dealer will make con- 
venient payment arrangements with you, if you 
desire. If you do not know him, write us for his name 
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AM in Harmony 


] EGARDLESS of the occasion—whether a family meal, 
an informal luncheon, or a formal dinner, the silver is 
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always conspicuous, 

Every woman, of course, desires to have her silver service of 
the same design. She can do this easily and with exceedingly 
good taste and judgment if her choice is 1847 Rogers Bros. 

In this attractive and beautiful silverware, she can select her 
Tea or Coffee Service to match her Knives, Forks and Spoons, 
and all in the quality that for over seventy years has caused 
the name 1847 Rogers Bros. to be recognized everywhere 


as supreme in its line. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, Meripes, Conn, 


New Y ( | 
Ma I NW \ver 150 Post Street 


The Family Plate for Seventy Years 
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Concluded from Page 54 

the grass clumps. Oceasionally a steer 
stood brooding in the pathway of radiance 
before them and at the last moment lum- 
bered away athwart their course to the 
accompaniment of shrieking brakes. 

They had turned into the cut-off and 
were well on their way eastward, crossing 
the valley toward the alkali flat, when a 
front tire blew out Johnny brought the 
car to a stop in the ditch and explained 
the situation to the shaken occupants of the 
rear seat. They scrambled out and did 
their best to help him make the change, 
but their well-meant efforts only hindered 
what was at best a long and toilsome task. 
3y the time the last man had taken his 
turn at the pump dawn was beginning to 
show along the eastern sky line. 

“Been thinkin’,”” the cattleman said as 
he got back into the car, “‘that mebbe it's 
all the better. We can catch 'em yet—an’ 
if we'd been earlier they'd o’ seen our lights 
comin’. They could o’ struck off to one side 
in the dark then.” 

Johnny Walker had the engine roaring 
and was in his place; he gave her gas; the 
gears yelled to the swift shifting; they 
went humming eastward and the light 
came on. They sped out across the wide 
white flat which shimmers all through the 
long days in the sunshine; and, as the 
heavens brightened, they saw far ahead of 
them, right under the wall of the moun- 
tains, two dots of black upon the plain’s 
blanched surface. 

Johnny Walker stepped a little harder 
on the accelerator; the car’s whole frame- 
work shuddered and itseemed asif the wheels 
were hardly touching the sun-baked earth. 
The two old-timers in the rear seat dragged 
their rifles from the bottom of the tonneau. 
For some moments it was nip and tuck. 
[he mountains rose abruptly from the 
plain. The horsemen spurred their jaded 
ponies to gain the shelter of the rocks 
h loomed so close ahead of them. And 





whi ( 
now it seemed as if the fugitives were 
about to make it. The sky was flaming at 


the summit of the ragged peaks almost 
above their head They urged their lath 
ered mounts up the brief slope which lay 
beneath that wall. 

Curt shouted into Thompson’s ear, the 
cattleman nodded and “Stop her, Johnny!"’ 
he ealled. 

The car lurched drunkeniy and skidded 
with the suddenness of the halt. The 
two old-timers threw their rifles to their 
shoulders 

“*Get the hosses!"’ the cowman ordered. 

And almost as he spoke Curt’'s rifle 
cracked. The fugitives kept on. Thomp- 
son fired a moment later, and while he was 
swearing at himself for overshooting the 
foreman’s weapon cracked again. The fore- 
most pony pitched forward on his head, 
carrying the rider with him. Curt leaped 
from the car and dropped flat on his belly. 
Thompson was lining hi ights for another 
hot. The two men pulled their triggers at 
almost the same instant. 





“Johnny,” the cattleman called, ‘bet 
ter yo’ get behind the car. No use givin’ 
‘em too many men to shoot at.” 

A little spurt of alkali dust rose within 
two feet of Curt’s face. Johnny was obey- 
ing Thompson's order like a good soldier 
when he heard the foreman exclaim: ‘‘Got 
that one!” 

**And the other's on the run,” the cattle- 
man answered quietly. ‘“‘Curt, see if yo’ 
can't stop him without killin’ him.” 

Curt swore and settled himself a little 
more carefully on his belly. 

“Trouble with you, Ben, is yo’re too 
religious,” he growled. 

And then Johnny Walker and the cattle- 
man watched some of the fine shooting 
which has begun to go out of style in these 
days. 

The fleeing man was a good four hun 
dred yards distant, a small black manikin 
moving swiftly across the first gentle slope 
which Ted toward the rubble of howlders at 
the mountain's foot. And now as he went 
on a spurt of dust rose before his feet; an- 
other followed just a little closer to him, 
and then a third. He halted and faced 
about; then came slowly toward the pur- 
suers with his hands up. 

As he drew closer the three men saw his 
face. The light of fear was in those shallow 
eyes. 

“Slade,” Curt Wilcox said quietly, ‘I’m 
shore sorry they wouldn't let me kill yo’.”’ 


They found the currency shipment for 
the Sulphur Springs State Bank in two 
gunny sacks on the saddles. The half 
breed deputy was quite dead. 

On the way home Thompson insisted on 
occupying the rear seat with Lathrop’s re 
form town marshal. The cowman did a 
little talking; the prisoner did a good deal. 

““Confessed both holdups,”” Thompsor 
told the sheriff when that officer arrived in 
Lathrop. ‘‘And how he aimed to hang 'em 
onto them cow-punchers. Says ‘twould o’ 
been easy enough with the hull town dowr 
on ’em. Only folks he was afraid of was 
Curt and Pink Davis. They was onto him 
from the start.” 

Excepting for Smythe and one or two 
members of the board of trustees, who 
seemed to take the capture rather as a per- 
sonal affront, Lathrop was unanimous 
in offering congratulations, but neither 
Thompson nor Curt was in a mood to re- 
ceive them. 

“Only thing that reconciles me to not 
killing him is he is sure to get life in Yuma,” 
the foreman growled as Thompson was 
driving homeward with him up the valley 
the next day “They say that pen’s ten 
degrees hotter than hell itself.’ 

Thompson did not answer; he was busy 
with his thoughts. Some miles farther on 
he did speak. 

“It ain’t reform,” said he, addressing 
Curt, the mules and the lar dscape in gen- 
eral. ‘‘These things are bound to come 
But what I cain’t stand is some of the re- 
formers.” 
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Metal Cutting CircularSaws 


Saws with renewable teeth of full high speed steel. Solid 
Saws and Metal Slitters, heat treated to give better metal cut 


ting service, mean longer runs, or faster feed, or often both 
And this is due to the vastly superior cutting quality of 
SIMON DS Saw Steel. ‘Thissteel has been 
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THE SOLDIER JIND HIS 


flotation of the bonds by the Government 
is, | think, a particularly vicious one from 
the general banking and economic stand- 
point. In the first place, I take it that any 
man who is able to take $400 or $500 in the 
form of a government obligation and lock 
it up and not use it at all does not need it. 
“If, as has been suggested, he can take 
the bond and trade it in with the dealer in 
agricultural implements or with the mer 
chant for good . of course, as a rule, the 
dealer is going to consider the market value 
in cash of that obligation and he is going to 
fix his price accordingly. The merchants 
will either sell the bonds thus received or 
else borrow on them, and the transaction 
will result in a further expansion of credit. 
I take it that there is hardly anyone 
that would seriously advocate the printing 
or legal tender to pay an ap 
propriation made by Congress. All pro- 
grams of that sort, I take it, are thrown 
into the diseard in the present day. But 
the issuance of bonds ofsmall denominations 
and giving them to needy beneficiaries of an 
appropriation is only slightly less vicious 
than the other proposition would be 
““My estimate would be that in order to 
float a $2 000,000,000 government bond 
issue at par in the present circumstances, 
you would have to fix a rate of at least six 
per cent.” 


of greenback 


Four methods of financing a bonus have 
been proposed: First, giving bonds instead 
of money to the soldiers; second, issuing 
idditional certificates of indebtedness; 
third, issuing another Liberty Loan; and 
fourth, imposing additional taxes. 

If there is to be a bonus, the worst way it 
could possibly be done would be to give 
bonds or other securities of the United 
States to the soldiers. That method should 
be eliminated first. No one in good credit 
ever pays his bills by distributing his prom 
issory notes. Those governments which 
have been unwise enough or unfortunate 
enough to be obliged to adopt that method 
have been subject to an enormous increase 
in claims against them and grave impair- 
ment of their credit 

Suppose there should be put out, say, 
$2,000,000,000 of securities of the United 
States, not sold to investors, not placed in 
the hands of people who have saved the 
money to buy them and who would be, to 
begin with, reluctant to part with them for 
less than they cost, but intended to be 
treated as spending money; then you put 
out so much depreciated money —money 
that is not good for the payment of current 


Continued from Page 7) 


bills at its face value. You will not satisfy 
the soldiers, because you will have given 
them something they cannot cash readily. 
There isn’t any rate of interest thinkable 
which will serve to place and keep a bond 
so distributed at par, simply because the 
process of distribution among investors has 
not been undertaken. 

The Liberty Loans were characterized 
by an intensive drive at the money of 
the investor. When you issue bonds you 
should seek to find those who have saved 
capital to invest in them. If you distribute 
them not to men who have saved capital 
but to men seeking money to spend, to men 
who by very definition need the bonds be 
cause they have no saved eapital, then 
there will be the greatest recrudescence of 
the scandalous business of the sharks who 
preyed upon the Liberty Bond holders 
after the armistice. It will become a na- 
tional scandal, and the inevitable conse- 
quence will be disaster to all of us 

You must not play tricks with the credit 
of the greatest nation on earth, and a bonus 
in bonds is a credit trick which is unworthy 
and sure to be destructive. Its influence 
upon the holders of Liberty Bonds —upon 
20,000,000 Americans who did their part 
to win the war by buying Liberty Bonds 
until it hurt, because they were told by all 
of us to buy Liberty Bonds as a patriotic 
duty —will be disastrous. Those people are 
trying to hold their bonds. They have seen 
them go down in the market —some below 
ninety. The Victory Notes of the last issue 
are selling on a 5.60 basis, or thereabout. 
The punishment which has been admin- 
istered to the patriotic citizens who sub- 
scribed for those loans by the existing credit 
stringency is sufficiently severe, and we 
ought not, of all things, to accept the method 
of meeting the problem which the ex-service 
men present which would be most disastrous 
to the Government’s credit and therefore 
to the values of existing securities. 

Now, nearly a year and a half after hos- 
tilities ceased, the American people expect 
and have reason to expect some apprecia- 
tion in the values of Liberty Bonds and 
Victory Notes which they subscribed for 
originally and are buying daily and are 
holding to the utmost of their means as the 
soundest, safest security in the world. The 
20,000,000 Americans who subscribed for 
Liberty Bonds and Victory Notes, with a 
fine determination that our soldiers should 
want nothing, have a right to demand, now 
that the war is over, that if the bonus be 
granted it shall be met in a way least injuri- 
ous to them. And the ex-service men have 


BONUS 


a right to demand that if Congress recog- 
nizes their claim it make provisions which 
will insure the payment of it in full and not 
by the issue of bonds which will be unmar- 
ketable except at a disgraceful discount. 

It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the 
disastrous consequences of a bonus in bonds. 

The second method proposed is to sell 
certificates of indebtedness. 

The maximum amount of certificates of 
indebtedness which were outstanding at any 
one time was approximately $6,000,000,000 
That was just before the Victory Liberty 
Loan campaign came to a conclusion. The 
bulk of those certificates were refunded 
into the Victory Liberty Loan. They were is- 
sued in anticipation of the Victory Liberty 
Loan and of taxes. We had an organization 
of 2 000,000 patriotic people who were giv- 
ing their services to the Government in con- 
nection with the Liberty Loans. After the 
armistice we kept that organization to- 
gether for six months by the express 
promise made to the organization and made 
again to the country that the Victory Loan 
would be the last Liberty Loan. The dis- 
tribution of those certificates of indebted- 
ness was predicated upon the fact that there 
would be a Liberty Loan to pay them off 
It would be quite impossible to have any 
similar amount of certificates of indebted- 
ness outstanding now upon any terms, or in- 
deed to issue certificates much in excess of 
two and a half billions now outstanding, 
except upon terms injurious to the credit of 
the Government and to the general credit 
situation. 

And we cannot issue certificates of in- 
debtedness in anticipation of a loan that 
we do not dare to issue. We cannot sell 
certificates of indebtedness except in antic- 
ipation of loans or taxes. The attempt to 
create instruments of credit without a very 
definite program for their payment would 
be futile. Neither banks nor investing 
public will buy short-term certificates when 
there is no prospect of their payment at 
maturity. We may therefore dismiss the 
suggestion of financing the bonus by the 
issue of certificates of indebtedness except 
as an incident to a plan for financing it 
either by a Liberty Loan or by the imposi- 
tion of taxes. 

There ought not to be any Liberty Loan 
at this time. Though the creation of a 
Liberty Loan, the effort to float a Liberty 
Loan would be—next to the imposition 
of additional taxes—the least disastrous 
way of handling the bonus, it ought not 
to be done—probably could not be done. 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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HE Yesterday, Today and Tomorrovy 

tires—Fisk Cord Tires which establish 

a precedent so satisfying that once used 
there is no question in a man’s mind 


what his next buy will be. 


The mileage, the big size, the car operatins 
economy and the good looks of the 
Fisk way of doing business—each has i 
in creating that pleased attitude 
Fisk Cords so uniformly manifested 


expe rienced user. 


The Fisk Ide il is “T » be the I 
in the world to work for and the squarest 
concern in existence to do b 
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The Standard Spark Plug of the World 


If you were in the market fora 
motor car wouldn’t you wel- 
come the advice of America’s 
leading automotive engineer 
if he volunteered to aid your 
election? You have this advan- 
tage when buying spark plugs; 
America’s leading 
years have used AC 
as standard equip- 
cars they build. 
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Use the plugs they use—AC-. 
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These manufacturers use AC Spark Plugs for factory equipment 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
it has been assumed that if the interest 
rate is put high enough we can sell two 
billions of bonds. There isn’t any thinkable 
interest rate which will automatically sell 
$2,000,000,000 of anything. If you con- 
template the sale of $2,000,000,000 of long- 
time bonds you must conte mplate also the 
creation or the re-creation of an organiza- 
tion like that of the Liberty Loans and a 
nation-wide campaign to float it. Two 
billion dollars, remember, is the amount of 
the first Liberty Loan. We must not lose 
our sense of proportion. We have got used 
to big figures—too much used tothem. The 
Treasury was among the first to recognize 
that the things we could do in wartime we 
could not do in peacetime. I should like to 
see somebody now tell everybody to keep 
his motor car home on Sunday—just one 
Sunday—or to do without white bread. 
The things we were doing in wartime were 
possible because it was wartime and be- 
cause there were 100,000,000 people look- 
ng for ways to take their part in the war. 

If you know how to re-create the Lib- 
erty Loan organization, which consisted of 
2,000,000 patriotic men and women giving 
their time without compensation or hope 
of reward to the Government; if you know 


how to replace that machine, then you 
know how to sell $2,000,000,000 of securi- 
ties. But don’t think for a minute that 


$2.000,000,000 of ecurities can be devised 
in such terms that they will sell themselves. 
That operation does not exist. 


Undigested Securities 
Nothing sells itself. As a very great 


banker said to me when we were discussing 
the probable course of the market in one 





of the Liberty —_ after the offering—I 
had asked him whether he thought the 
bonds would ot down below par— and he 
said: ‘Why, Leffingwell, if you were to 


offer billions of gold dollars they would go 
down the dé ay after you offered them.” 
There isn’t any way to get people to buy 
more of anything than they want except by 
appealing to their patriotism. Now they 


have all the government securities they 
want, and more—and you are going to ask 
them to take $2,000,000,000 more than 
that. It isn’t a question of price; it isn’t 


a question of interest rate; it is a question 
of getting the investment market, which 
is already overloaded with undigested se- 
curities, to take some more. 

The only way to do it is to go out and 
preach patriotism, and if you can fire the 
American people with the same feeling 
about buying bonus bonds that they had 
about buying war bonds, then you can do 
it. And I don’t believe you can do it in any 
other way. 

f it is to be t axe s the strong arm of - 
Government will come down, and if the 
taxes are levied rigl tly you will raise money, 
unless your taxes prove to be so burden- 
some as to dry up the very sources of 
wealth—and that is a very real danger. 
You are not going to create new wealth by 
taxes. The government credit may be pro- 
tected by that method, and that is the 
least disastrous method which occurs to 
me. But we will have the other evils from 
the bonus even if we try to provide for it 
from current taxes. The collection of addi- 
tional taxes is obvious ly the only way of 
meeting this problem which would not add 
in unreasonable and almost intolerable 
b urden to the financial requirements of the 
Government at this time. 
have not in mind any new fields of 
taxation t might be entered in the 
event this legislation is enacted. I think 
Congress has already pretty well scoured 
the field. I do not believe there is any 
source of revenue it did not consider in 
financing the war. I do assert that if this 
money for the ex-service men is to be raised 
it must be raised by some form of addi- 
tional taxation. Even if this money is not 
granted the soldiers, the present taxes 
cannot be reduced at this time. 

The only method that occurs to me 
would be to increase the normal income 
taxes. I am not advocating an increase in 
the normal tax; I am trying to give my 
best judgment as to a possible source of 
revenue. 

The situation as to taxation, in my opin- 
ion, is this: We have gone beyond the 
point of productivity with respect to sur- 
taxes. To-day the country is suffering 
from a lack of capital for essential business 
purposes. That is because you cannot get 
the same dollar twice from any one man. 
If you take money from any given taxpayer 








for taxes you can’t sell him bonds for the 
same money, nor can the railroads sell him 
bonds. The surtax rates are so high that 
they drive the capital of rich men out of 
the country or into exempt securities, with 
the result to-day that we are subsidizing 
wasteful expenditures by states and munici- 
palities or encouraging expenditures by 
them at a time when they might be de- 
ferred until the supply of capital was 
larger and sufficient for all, by we are 
discouraging investments by such men in 
other high-grade securities. 

This will have a very serious effect upon 
the economic position of the country. The 
railroads have been returned to private 
ownership. The first question there, of 
course, is what rates they will charge; 
whether rates will be permitted to them 
which will give investors reasonable assur- 
ance that the railroads can meet their fixed 
charges with a reasonable margin of safety 
and thus restore their credit. Even then 
the railroads must come into competition 
with the Government of the United States 
and every other borrower to get capital 
sufficient to make betterments, improve- 
ments, extensions, and provide equipment; 
and if that is not provided our whole in- 
dustrial and economic life will be set back 
for lack of means of transportation. 

I do not anticipate getting additional 
revenue from surtaxes; I believe that they 
have not only passed the point of produc- 
tivity but are actually decreasing the fund 
of real income in the country by driving 
capital away from productive enterprise 
and into state and municipal securities or 
into wasteful speculative enterprises. It is 
almost impossible to get a rich man to in- 
vest inanything except astate or municipal 
bond, a fully exempt government bond, or 
some highly speculative thing, so specula- 
tive that the profits might be very large; 
and he has figured that if losses occurred 
the United States would take its share. 

There is one thing about the productivity 
of all our taxes that we must bear in mind. 
The taxes we are collecting now are on the 
present basis of industrial activity, and one 
cannot feel perfect confidence that business 
is going to remain speeded up or prices are 
going to remain so high. It is obvious that 
if prices were lower and business slower 
incomes would be smaller and the taxes 
on incomes would be smaller. 

It has been proposed in connection with 
this bonus legislation for soldiers that a tax 
be levied on gross sales, including those of 
the manufacturer, jobber or wholesaler, or 
on retail sales, Either would be a consump- 
tion tax. 


Luxury Taxes in Practice 


The reasons for preferring an income tax 
are the same as the reasons for opposing 
the sales or consumption tax. I take it that 
the increase of the cost of living which 
must inevitably result from issuing $2,000,- 
000,000 of spending money to the ex- 
service men would be bad enough without 
raising that money in a way directly cal- 
culated to add to the cost of living. Un- 
questionably every consumption tax has 
the vice that it burdens most heavily the 
people least able to bear it. The income of 
the poor man is altogether absorbed in the 
things he consumes. A negligible propor- 
tion of the income of the rich man goes into 
the things he consumes. If you undertake 
to impose a consumption tax you will in the 
first place add to the cost of living to raise 
the money, and then add to the cost again 
by putting that much spending power in 
the form of new money or credit in the 
hands of the ex-service men. I should say 
that the operation would in that way be 
made more burdensome even than it need be. 

Another tax proposition that has been 
submitted to Congress is to increase the 
list of luxuries and to levy a luxury tax. I 
was always very much interested in the 
luxury tax. Theoretically it is splendid, but 
practically it does not work. You cannot 
collect it. The machinery of collection is 
more expensive than the productivity of 
the tax justifies. You pen pt get any im- 
portant amount of revenue from the things 
which the rich man buys and the poor man 
does without, and you get into inextricable 
confusion as to what is a luxury. 

What isa luxury? Are tea, coffee, cigars 
luxuries? I am not prepared to say that I 
know of many things that would be really 
productive of large amounts of revenue and 
of which I think the poor man ought to be 
deprived. I imagine the Ways and Means 
Committee has its own opinion on this 
subject, even clearer than mine, based on 
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experience. Yet if this money is to be 
raised it must be raised by some form of 
taxation. 

The trouble with all these taxes is that 
there is no way of collecting a tax that 
someone does not pay; and nobody wants 
to pay any more taxes. So we hunt round 
for excess-profits taxes and corporation 
taxes and sales taxes and luxury taxes and 
supertaxes in the hope of finding a tax that 
the other fellow will have to pay. Now the 
fact of the matter is that all taxes, with the 
possible exception—within limitations— of 
the income tax, are shifted to the broad 
shoulders of the great consuming public, 
and some of them are shifted many times 
over. The ideal of taxation is a tax which 
is paid only once, and paid then by all of 
us in proportion to our means. An income 
tax, properly graduated according to the 
means of the taxpayer, comes nearest to 
that ideal. But when the steps of the 
income surtax are made too steep or made 
to climb too high, the purpose is defeated 
and the whole plan breaks down, because 
taxable incomes are dried up at the source 

After all, there can be no other tax than 
a tax upon incomes, because in the last 
analysis the community as a whole can 
only pay taxes out of its income. The real 
question is therefore whether the tax shall 
be frankly a tax upon incomes or called by 
some other name and levied in some in- 
direct and more injurious way. 

If there is to be a bonus the least dis- 
astrous way of providing it will be by an 
increase in the normal income tax. 


lf Taxes are Increased 


The government actuary estimates that 
increasing the normal tax rates from four per 
cent and eight per cent, as at present — six 
per cent and twelve per cent last year 
to nine per cent and eighteen per cent, and 
the corporation income tax to eighteen per 
cent, would increase the revenue on the 
basis of 1919 as follows: 


First $4000 OVER EXEMPTI 


At 4 per cent £ O5.700.844 
At 4 per cent 215,326,899 
Increase . $119.626.055 


REMAINDER OF INCOME 


At 8 per cent $206, 183,113 
At IS per cent W334)? 4 
nerease . . 257,728,891 
CORPORATION INCOME TAX 
At 10 per ¢ t ‘ $ SObL000 
At 18 percent 1,070,100,000 
Increase 


Total increase . 


I suppose that all this sounds rather un- 
pleasant. But the fact of the matter is that 
the situation we find ourselves in to-day 
is unpleasant. 

The difficulty that the world confronts 
to-day seems to me to be about this: For 
five years we destroyed more than we pro- 
duced. The world lived beyond it 
We worked very hard destroying each other 
and the wealth that we created. We blew 
it up and ate it up; we took our young men 
and our strong men and set them about 
the business of destruction. Then because 
we could not save, we could not retard 
consumption commensurately, the govern- 
ments of the world issued e of in- 
debtedness against the wealth destroyed. 
Ordinarily an obligation issued against 
wealth destroyed is not attractive. It 
would not been attractive as an in- 
vestment proposal. 

Unfortunately, with the end of hostilities 
the condition which J have desc ribed of 
progressive impoverishment of the world 
a ae and was even aggravated. We 

nd the condition of Continental Europe 
fa ir from improved eighteen months after 
the armistice. 

The world has become a very homogene- 
ous community — homogeneous econom- 
ically and financially, if not politically 
and the destruction of wealth and the 
creation of currency and evidences of in- 
debtedness in Europe have proceeded so 
far that prices have been affected all over 
the world. The actual amount of evidences 
of wealth that have been issued against 
the diminis} base of wealth has been 
increasing. You cannot borrow wealth that 
does not exist. You can create credit in- 
struments, but you cannot borrow wealth 
that does not exist. 

In my judgment, the present deprecia- 
tion of Lil erty ve Tag 


income, 


vidences 


have 
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Does Your Tobacco Sift 
Down into the Stem 
of Your Pipe? 


Edgeworth Tobacco goes out into the 
world to make its own friends, It is a good 
smoking tobacco. We don’t have to make 


many claims for it 


It makes quite a number of friends for 


itself. Some of these good friends write to 
us. One of them recently sent us the fol 
lowing suggestion: 


Larus & Bro. Co 
Richmond, Va 


Gentlemen: 

Being an occasional smoker and on 
those occasions usually moking vour 
tobacco, | am writing to mention i 
point which might be used in your ad 
vertising to your advantage, which to 
my knowledge has appeared in none ot 
your advertisements to date. 

Your tobacco POSSESSES the particu 
lar quality of not being rubbed too fine, 
as a preat many of the various brands 
of tobacco are, and this should be a 
great selling item, as a smoker inva 
riably experiences a great deal of 
dithculty in keeping the stem of his 
pipe clear and clean with the average 
t i which practically always ar 
| ! ) 1 bloct p the stem 
I) re i point which | have 
not 1 1} pe that it may be of us« 
to 
If r pipe too quickl we be 

lieve wimit that | eworth wail re ‘ 


ANGH GPAde. 


AN AWN ABE. gpl Phang sre 








e1 t uit many not just le 
it « t clog up the st of the pipe 
but be € it also L prett | 
tobacco 

We invite you to try it. 

Simply send us your name and addr 
a posteard. If you will add the t 
dealer to whor ou will go for more 
you like Edgeworth, we would appt 
that courtesy on your part, 

We will despatch to you samples « 
I worth in both fort Pl " 
Ready-Rubbed 

bdlye rth Pl > f ! f 
cake ind then l >t 
fer One watery r I 
between the hand 
pipeful 

Ldgeworth Read ] | 
rubbed for you. You pour i 
the little blue can into the 
pi 

Both kinds pack 1 ly, 1 
burn free eve tot 
of the pipe 

hedge ld 
the nec ! 

Both | ( rt | ! 
Ready-! ‘ 

re package tin 
al | 
in tw ( 

For the ] Id 
you to | r { 
1 Sout! t ‘ | | . 

lo f / Vi If 
jobber ¢ { ly 4 hed 
lar & Bre r ( i will pla 

prepaid by parcel t ( or t 

carton of at re of I th | 

or Re I ved f t | 
1 ‘ ‘ lw 
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AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 


When the fire starts, the water starts 


| chiefly to the fact that of the 20,000,000 
Americans who patriotically subscribed 
during the period of the war, large numbers 
have not been willing or able to exercise 
such control over their personal expendi- 
tures as would enable them to retain their 
bonds after the cessation of hostilities, 
Liberty Bonds, like other bonds, are sub- 
ject to market influences, including the law 
of supply and demand, and their market 
quotations have declined in consequence of 
the failure of the great investing public to 
save in proportion to the enormous expen- 
ditures of capital during and since the war. 
Many patriotic people bought Liberty 
Bonds and Victory Notes under the im- 
pulse of patriotism who have been unwill- 
ing since the war was over to continue to 
lend their money to the Government and 
have forced their holdings on the market 
more rapidly than others could save funds 
to invest, with consequent depreciation in 
market prices. The remedy for this condi- 
tion is for people to work and save, to keep 
their holdings of Liberty Bonds as invest- 
ments and to purchase additional govern- 
ment securities with their savings. 

As the Treasury views it, the Liberty 
Bond problem is chiefly one of quantity. 
Unfortunately many holders of Liberty 
Bonds who patriotically subscribed for and 
held them during the war have since re- 
garded them as so much spending money 
and thrown them on the market. People 
generally have been spending money freely 
and saving relatively little, so that there 
has not been sufficient capital saved to 
overcome the pressure upon the market 
from those who bought bonds as patriots 
but not as investors. I think most com- 
petent judges, however, believe that the 
equilibrium has about been reached be- 
tween sales and purchases of Liberty Bonds 
and that the Liberty Bond market will soon 
turn upward; government bonds, in fact, 
ould not well be made more attractive 
than they are at present market prices. 

rhe reason Liberty Bonds and Victory 
Notes are depreciated to-day is not to be 
found in the terms of the bonds and notes; 
t is not to be found in the interest rate or 

the tax exemptions; it is to be found in 
the fact that the demands for capital ex 
eed the supply, and the demands exceed 
the supply the whole world ha 
been liv Ing be income for five years, 


because 
yond it 


Inevitable Consequences 


The depreciation of all securities in this 
ountry has progressive. It results 
from the stupendous demands for capital 
which are being made upon America by the 
Old World, and to some extent by the New. 
Wealth is accumulating in parts of the 
world where capital is not saved and made 
available for new The wealth 
which India has accumulated is not made 
available; it is not a reservoir of available 
funds for the development of new enter- 
prises in this country or reconstruction in 
Europe. The Argentine is, as we were in 
our youth, a land of great resources and of 
great need for further cap tal for the de- 
velopment of those resources. And so it 
goes all through the Far East and South 
and Central America. The wealth which is 
accumulating is not aceumulating in hands 
which will make it available for the capital 
requirements of the world. That is throw 
ng upor American markets the demands of 
Europe. Hundreds of millions of dollars of 
securities, some of our own issuing 
ago, are being gradually forced back 
nto our markets. The depreciation which 
exists in the market value of Liberty and 
Victory securities is less than the depre la- 
on which exists in the market value of 
high-grade bonds of industrial and rail 
and particularly of public 
Of course all those vary 
according to conditions 
We have a certain supply of wealth and 
we are trying to support upon that wealth 
number of credit instruments, 
about the relative position 
ecurity by the technic al skill 
which we adopt, 


been 


business. 


good 
year 


} 


road companies, 
ervice companies 


a certain 
We can 
of any given 
and ingenuity and devices 


move 


but you cannot supp rt on that base any 
more than so many credit instruments. So 
when you wonder about Victory Notes 


being higher than Fourth Liberty Bonds 
and the other variations in prices of Liberty 
ecurities, the answer is that they vary 
according to their terms, but all within 
that one single mass of securities supported 
on that single base 

If you take a full glass of water and try 
to pour some more water in, some of the 
water that you pour in may go into that 
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glass, but some other water must come out 
just as sure as fate, and when you under- 
take to erect upon the base of existing 
wealth additional credit instruments, you 
are doing just what happens with the glass 
of water—something else must come off. 
Actually what will happen will be that the 
market value of the securities in the pile 
will be diminished about proportionately, 
and you will have the same number of 
dollars’ worth of securities exactly piled 
upon that base, but they will all be of a 
reduced market value. Bach individual 
security will be of a reduced market value. 

The credit of this Government has not 
been strained to the limit; it has not been 
strained at all. There is no question of the 
soundness and strength of the finances of 
the Government of the United States. On 
the other hand, we are now engaged in 
considering what would be the effect of 
certain proposed methods of dealing with a 
very large expenditure, and what I am 
attempting to bring out is the fact that we 
cannot by issuing bonds or notes or levy- 
ing taxes add to the fund of wealth which 
exists in this country at the present time. 
The fact of the matter is, we have antici- 
pated our income for a number of years 
and we are proud of having done it, becau 
we did it to win the war. 


The Camel's Overburdened Back 


When we recall that we have an existing 
base of wealth and that what we are going 
to try to do is to declare a sort of a stock 
dividend, it simply means that the buying 
power of the dollar in everybody's pocket 
is going to be decreased by just the amount 
of the additional payments that this Gov- 
ernment makes. We cannot allow our- 
lves to suppose that wealth is going to be 
added to the country by what we do 
What we are going to do, whether we adopt 
method or the other at the present 
time, even though it be by taxation, is to 
decrease the buying power of the dollar 
all of our pockets, because we are not going 
to increase the wealth against which money 
and securities are issued. 

The present situation of this country is 
this: We have imposed taxes which 
adequate to pay our expenses, our intere 
charges and our sinking-fund charges. We 
are using salvage to retire the unfunded 
overhang of the war debt, which is much 
too heavy now for the general welfare. If 
we add another straw to the camel's back, 
if we seek to add $2,000,000,000 more to 
the pile which the base of wealth is sup- 
porting, then in any way we do it we are 
bound directly or indirectly to reach into the 
pockets of all of us and tear a piece off the 
corner of every dollar bill in every pocket. 
The dollar isn’t going to buy as much as it 
did before, in my judgment. 


sel\ 
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In other words, to follow any one of 
these processes which have been outlined 
the four processes that I have referred 
to— will inevitably result in an increased 


cost of living. The people have not caught 
up yet; they haven't begun to save suffi- 
ciently, and the demands upon our credit, 
our capital funds, are not 
Savings yet. 
You inflate 


being met out of 


the credit to the extent of 





$2,000,000,000; you increase the cost of 
living; you reduce the market value of all 
securities, and especially the securities of 
the United States Government. 

The Treasury has not been asked, and 
has not ventured, to express an opinion 
concerning the merits of the soldiers’ de- 
mand for a bonus. I have not discussed 
the remoter consequences to the comn 


nity, and to the more open handed amor yy 
of the distribution of 
eash or securities. But 
asked the Treasury what the 
probable effect would be of raisir g $2 ,000,- 
000,000 by bonds or additional taxes, That 
request we answered about the tern 

I have set forth here. Such a great financial 
is proposed is not of interest 


the men themselves, 
this vast 


Congress 


sum in 


on as 





olely to Congress and the ex-service men 
and the Treasury. It is of grave concern to 
the whole country. For it is from the 


country the money would have to come. 
Briefly, then, a bonus in bonds would be 
disastrous. Additional certificates of in- 
debtedness could not be issued except in 
anticipation of a new Liberty Loan or ad- 
ditional taxes, and then only to a very 
limited amount. A further Liberty Loan is 
probably impossible — certainly impossible 
except upon termswhich would begravely in- 
jurious to existing issues. The least disas- 
trous method of providing the bonus would 
be by the imposition of additional taxes. 
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our Stag Party 
( proarious Success 


You Can Play the Gulbransen efter Than You 
“ver Could Have Played by Hand 


That is true of nearly everybody. Because playing the piano is a two-sided art. ‘The mechanical art of 
‘reading’ and “‘tingering’’—and the mental art of playing the music interestingly. 


One has no connection with the other—except that notes must be struck by some means before we 
consider how they shall sound. In fact, until correct striking of note is accomplished Whether by 
hand or by mechanism—only then does interesting music become a possibility. 

The Gulbransen starts you off at the point in musical education where perfect Command of the piano i 
accomplished. It strikes the right notes unfailingly. And it enables you to play them in any desired style 
of shading, phrasing or rhythm. It offers every degree of tone value. It gives you full control of all of these 
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FOLLOWING THE FRONT 
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German Prisoners and Guard 


interpreter went into action —-gas curtain, ‘Here,”’ I interrupted, thrusting five 
barrage, heavies, everything francs into his hand, “ take that and be off!’ 
He danced round Jean like an infuriated He inspected it carefully, while Jean 
Hottentot A gendarme sauntered near began piling the bags inside the car. Then 
carelessly Mister Interpreter exploded again. 
‘Who is this man?” I demanded wearily “What?” he shrieked. ‘Am I to work 
as he paused for breath. for nothing? I have wasted my day! | 


was waiting for anybody and I told him 


‘I do not know, m’sieur. He asked if I have arranged everything!” 
“Isn't that enough for him?” I asked 


* explained Jean, his chin trembling Jean, 
‘Be off with you!” I shouted. ‘You The chauffeur shrugged his shoulders. 
ve no busine here whatever.” “*M’sieur, he hasn't seen five frances in 


eT 





What? No business? He saysI have a week! 
business! Name ofaname! What have ‘“*Ah-h-h!”’ chattered Mister Interpreter. 
ne all day but arrange for m’sieur ” “ Assassin!”’ 
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The gendarme drew nearer—silently. 
Mister Interpreter retreated inversely to 
the square of the distance, maintaining a 
vigorous rear-guard action. 

We were safe inside! The smiling porters, 
grateful for two franes each, touched their 
caps and stepped clear of the car. The 
gendarme, wearing an expression of de- 
tached friendliness, answered Jean’s query 
as to the direction of St.-Omer and we 
glided off, our bags and boxes piled round 
and upon us, with the sleet driving against 
the plate glass of the windows and the car 
heavy with its load of chauffeur and three 
passengers, our baggage and array of gaso 
line tins, bumping over the cobbles of Calais 
into the gray winter twilight—for the 
Front. 

“Do you blame our boys,”’ asked Miss 
K., “‘for being sore with the French? What 
a dreadful, unscrupulous person!” She 
was silent a moment, and then added: “ But 
I forgot those two nice porters and the 
gendarme! I suppose it would not be any 
fairer to judge the French by that inter- 
preter than it would be for an immigrant to 
judge the American nation by the boarding- 
house runner who lies in wait for him at the 
Battery.” 


Bumping the Bumps 


Night had closed down on us as we 
rumbled through the narrow streets of St.- 
Omer, British G. H. Q. throughout the war, 
and the townsfolk evinced an extraordinary 
ignorance of the whereabouts of Cassel 
We had been warned against the beds of 
St.-Omer—and Cassel was twenty kilo- 
meters nearer Ypres. Moreover, we had 
telegraphed ahead for rooms. So Jean with 
resignation turned the nose of the car 
toward the country. The surface unex 
pectedly went back on us. Bump! Bumpity 
bump! But we continued on for what 
seemed a long time, until finally the car 
stopped at a crossroads and Jean got dowr 
lit a match, peered at a signpost and turned 
to the left. Presently we were wallowing 
from side to side in six-inch mud. | 
switched on the inside light and looked at 
my watch. We were an hour from St.- 
Omer. There was a distinct suggestion of 
uncertainty about the slope of Jean’s shoul- 
ders 

The car stopped suddenly, and we found 
ourselves looking into the enormous white 
face of an astonished horse surrounded by 
a yellow aura of steam, like a spot light 
Behind the face appeared the vague mass 
of a hay wagon. 

There was a polite interchange between 
chauffeur and peasant. Then Jean spread 
his palms. The driver was pointing in the 
direction from which we had come. Turn 
ing, however, was an impossibility. We 
pulled aside and bade good night to the 
white horse. Then we lumbered on. Bump! 
And yet again bump! 

“I’m glad I don’t own this motor,” ven 
tured Miss K. by way of consolation 

We continued to plow onward for a 
space. The mud was freezing. To our left 
a glow against the blackness of the sky 
indicated lights. I looked at the speed 
ometer and then at the map. We were 
obviously lost. 

“*Hazebrouck!”” muttered Jean over his 
shoulder. 

With a start I recalled Haig’s famous 
message: “‘ We are fighting with our backs 
to the wall!” 

We were there—we were on the Front! 

A half hour more and we roared into the 
little town of Cassel and began searching 
for the inn. It was only seven o'clock, but 
the rain fell upon empty streets. All good 
citizens were either abed or huddled for 
warmth in their kitchens. We stopped ir 
front of a small house and, inquiring for the 
hotel, discovered that that was it. Yes, we 
were expected, but travelers were uncer- 
tain quantities, even if they had sent tele 
grams. However, our rooms were ready, 
and so dinner would be in about an hour 
We got two surprises. Our rooms—for 
which we were charged five francs each, or 
at the current rate of exchange about 
thirty-five cents—were on the ground floor 
to the left of the stone-paved court ar 
opened directly off the cobbles: but they 
were paneled in wood, exquisitely painted 
and each was large enough for a major 
general and his staff. There was no heating 
and the temperature was like that of an 

Continued on Page 67 
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Power speaks all languages 





How American Supremacy in Scientific Lubrication has 
made its way around the globe 


USER of Gargoyle Mobiloils motored around 
the world. Writing after 18,000 miles of run 


ning through the countries of the earth, he said: 


“T believe that if American motorists realized that 
Gargoyle Mobiloils can be obtained in practically 
every country of the globe as easily as they can be 
secured in the United States, foreign touring would 
be much more common.” 

This man bought Gargoyle Mobiloils in Dublin. 
He found them in every part of Ireland. He saw 
the red Gargoyle all over England and Scotland. 

In Holland, Belgium and Northern France he 
“was occasionally torced to buy oil of local makes, 
with unsatisfactory results.” 


In Paris, Gargoyle Mobiloils were 
easily secured. 

He secured Gargoyle Mobiloils in 
Chateauroux, Limoges and the old 
Roman town of Carcassonne, which 
materially helped his climb over the 
Pyrenees the following day. 





Mobiloils 


had no trouble in 
Algiers, Tunis and 
> 


Across the Mediterranean he 
securing Gargoyle Mobiloils in 
Egypt. 

Pursuing his way, he found these oils in Ceylon 
Hong kor g, Shanghai, Japanand the Hawaiian Island 

This widespread use of Gargovle Mobiloils for 
the lubrication of automobiles, tractors, motor trucks 
not a growth. The 


world-wide standing of the Vacuum Oil Company 


’ 


1 77 
and motor-cycies, 1S sudden 
1S simply the result of its ability to perform. bevery 

P 
automobilist understands the language of th red 
very experienced motorist appreciates 
full power and high efficiency. 


Nothing counts like engine rr ults. 


Cargoyle. 


Gargoylk Mobiloils deliver engine 
result full power, full protection, 
smooth running—all on lower con 
sumption of oil and fuel. 

The grade specified for your car in 
the Chart will show you new engine 


results, Try it. 


A grade for each type of motor 


Domestic Branches: 


New York 


Boston 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Detroit 
Chicago 


Kansas City, Kan. 
Des Moines 


Minneapolis 
Indianapolis 
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AUTOMOBILE LUBRICATION 


ARCO 





Mobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 


Gargoyle Mobiloils for engine lubricat 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 
“ y's Bos . ae ~~ thes 
hath eonbeee 
‘ ity ar ie not listed ir 
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. VACUUM OI 


high-grade lubricants for every class of machinery 
Obtainable everywhere in the world 


Specialists in the manufacture of 
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MICHELI 
5O0*5% 


THE OUTSTANDING QUALITY 
TIRE FOR THE SMALL CAR 


Ask any dealer 








MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY, MILLTOWN, N. J. 


Other factories: Clermont-Ferrand, France; London, England; Turin, Italy. 
Dealers in all parts of the world. 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
Icelandic tomb. Hot water in ewers only 
intensified the consciousness of cold. Inci- 
dentally there was no plumbing of any sort 
whatever. Shivering in our furs, we sat in 
our beautiful apartments until dinner 
should be announced. It was not an- 
nounced. We waited an hour and then 
sought the salle ad manger. A drummer sat 
patiently reading a three days’ old feuille- 
ton by the dim light of a kerosene lamp. 
Another half hour and we experienced the 
gastronomic delights afforded by a luke- 
Warm and very thin soup, a bony fish, 
stonelike fried potatoes, some leathery 
bread and a bottle of sour wine. There was 
nothing to do, so we went to bed in our 
igloos—fully dressed, our feet thrust into 
fleece-lined foot warmers salvaged from the 
motor, which stood unsheltered in the 
middle of the court. 

We awoke. Sunlight flooded the win- 
dows, the inn, the picturesque street of the 
littl Flemish tow! 1 and its near- by wil ° 
mills. We swallowed what was served fo 
coffee, bundled into the motor and whirl i 
off for Ypres. Yet Cassel, next to Amiens 
and Soissons, was the most comfortable 
place at which we stayed overnight upor 


our ent 














tire trip. 

Ten kilometers farther on, at Steen- 
voorde, we were held up at the douane, but 
were passed through without difficulty in 
spite of the fact that one of us had no pass- 
port. The French customs officer satisfied 
himself merely that we were not taking 
more than one hundred of those elusive 
French frances, in currency, out of the 
country. The Belgian merely looked at us 
ind bowed us ir 


ip 
I} 





On Hallowed Ground 


Up to this moment, though Cassel had 
been throughout most of the war within 
ight of exploding shells, some of which 
had burst with unpleasant proximity to the 
hotel which the war correspondent ; had 
made their headquarters, we had seen no 
gn of gunfire, U nexpectedly, a few kilo- 
meters farther on, at Pope ringhe, we passed 
into the zone of destruction. A shattered 
teeple held up a warning finger, and fifteer 
minutes more and we had entered the 
desolated horror of a vow n totally de- 
troyed—of heroic Ypres, whose shatters i, 
gutted Cloth Hall stands like a mortuary 
chapel for the hundreds of thousands ‘a 
British youths who died on that } 
treeless marsh that retches toward P: 
chendaele, Menin and Messines. Beyond 
the town the road runs for mil ac! sa 
slimy sea of interlocking, scum-covered 
hell holes bordered with harsh, greer 
brown grass. Here and there a rusty tank 
stands rampant in the mire. Beyond us 
on a little rise by the roadside, upon 
stret ches, lie some shapeless 
shrouded in cany 


“Ce sont des cada 














bundles 





res!”? whispers Jean, 
and removes his « ip. 

One understands British legend on 
the Cloth Hall warning the visitor that 
this is and for all future generations ever 
must be hallowed ground. With saddened 
hearts we turn back. Yet we must needs 
eat—even amid ruins. But where? An 

, h sergennt hovers near by, thirsting 
nverse in his native tongue. He has 
orms us pathetically, stranded 
ight mor ths, No, 
, nothink to do wotever, sir! However 

ha ho pit ible wave of the hand out 
heyond the ramparts we sh find the 
Hotel Excelsior et where one 
ean get the best food outside Simpson’s 
you know Simpson’s, sir, in the Strand? 
The majestic — — lid edifice to which 
he had referred us turns out to be a sub- 
stantial shanty of Bristol board and tar 
paper, but the repast served inside is in fact 

rthy of Voisin’s. One wondered where 
Monsieur le Patron had been » to, dis- 
cover and reduce yn such culi- 
nary ingredients. Clearly there are till 
. ucks and laying hens amid the shell holes 

f Ypres. 

Ve were back in France again by two 
( ‘k, and turning south at Steenvoorde 
followed roads close to the Belgian border 
through the tangled mass of brick and iron 
work that is now Bailleul to Arm entiéres 
taken by the boche with the aid of poison 
gas on his 1918 push—where for years the 
lines were only 1200 yards apart, past van- 
ished La Bassée, the dismal gray waste 
that once was Lens, by Vimy, in the fast- 
gathering dusk, to Arras. 

We had done 140 kilometers. We were 
1 We looked forward to 





n this ’ere bloomin’ ’ole ¢ 





Splendide, 








able 


possessic 





—, 


hungry, sad, weary. 
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Cross Roads, Berry:au:Bac 


comfortable rooms in a warm, well-lighted 
hotel in the Flemish metropolis. But the 
two commercial hotels were crowded to the 
skylights. As aforementioned, there wasn't 
a bed to be four d, even in February we 
had not seen a a tourist all day—until 
some kind citize he meant it kindly 

suggested a hhesteiiee. half ba , half 
hotel, outside the city. In the gloom it 
leered at us like a high-class chicken house 
or dog kennel, The bell pendant on the 
we jangled a long time before the ex- 
N. O., who ran the place, appeared in 
his shirt slee ves and wh see us over. Yes, 
he could put us up. Take any of those 
along the hall—they were all alike. Dinner 
would be in in an hour or so. He vanished. 

I picked out three woode n cells about six 
by eight, the floors of which oozed with 
dampness, and heaved in my own luggage. 
The cold inside them was bitter. We turned 
down the sheets. Clearly they had not 
been changed for days—and I speak with 
charity. But there wasn’t anywhere else to 
go. Jean and the motor had disappeared 
into the night, and anyhow Amiens was 
sixty kilometers away. 

But the first thing was to get warm. 
About 100 yards down the chicken run was 
a door, light spurting from its cracks. We 
pushed it open and stepped into a tempera- 
ture of ninety degrees in the shade. In the 
middle of the narrow ¢ igarette-butt-strewn 
dining-room floor stood a red-hot stove and 
about it were ranged a circle of N ’ 





acks 








British Tommies- two beautifully en- 
ameled demoiselles, . frowzy officer's wife 
holding a squalling baby, and a real cap- 
tain —temporary gentleman somew hat 


maudlin, who was describing his rise from 
insignificance to fame. 

“Yus!” he declaimed grandiloquently. 
“‘T tells yer! Twice I was in By-earl in ’14, 
an’ never a scratch! An’ then just before 
the bloomin’ show was hover I goes hup in 
hayteen for to ’elp push Heinie back and 
gets me ’ead plugged full of tin plyte. 
N: 1ow wot dy’sy to that? But dol got 

ors pite il? Not me! Although I've a right 





s 











to me bit o’ Blighty, I stays on, gets made a 

ipting and ’as me look-in at the finish. 
Now, I says, this ere proves ’ow virtue is 
its hown reward, for in By-earl wot does I 
find in one o’ them ruined ’ouses |} ut a 
complete set o’ Dresdin Chiny, hintact! 
An’ in the werry next room two helephant 
worth forty ee 
hut huy * ied ) 


tusks o’ solid ivory 
apiece no less! Damn yer 
the dog. 

There was a murmur of perfunctory ap- 
plause as the temporary gentleman sim- 
pered fatuously at his auditors. We glanced 
at one another and retreated to the plank 
walk outside. But when di: as { 
nounced we found to our surprise that it 
rivaled our lunch at Y pres 

Again we woke to a burnished sky. The 
demolished Cathedral of Arras, rising 
from the shadows of a tangle of 1 OW 
streets into a haze of golden sunshine, was 
a marvelously impressive spectacle. Round 
it we saw our first gang of German prison- 
ers gs till at work. Jean, though he had 
fought for eighteen months in the trenches 
of Berry au Bac, seemed to bear them no 
grudge 

As we rode away one of them yelled: 
“Say, I worked three years at the Hotel 
Astor in your burg. But believe me, never 
again!” 

Quite so! Never again! 
with the gentleman. 
— hesitated a few moment in the 
ind Pla ce, where the } 
houses stands di cbc | d where 
undreds of persons lived underground in 
cellars and dugouts for racy five years; 
ground our teeth at the sight of the demol- 
ished Hétel de Ville, a thing of exquisite 
Icons 
| 





I fully agreed 
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never to be re ored 
yowling down the road to Bapaume., 

Now Bapaume was taken and retaken 
time and again, and there is nothing left of 


it. There are only acres « 


¢ and soon were 








rotting beams, of pow 1 brick and 
crumbled stone, cemented by frost and 
rain. Thatis all. To the u formed 

itor it seems incredible that it—and the 





Le Coc Hardie Hotet, Looking Up the Street at Side Blown Off by Shell. Verdun 








o/ 


towns like should ever be rebuilt. A 
row of little estaminets line the main street, 
and in one of them you can pick up a meal 
of sardines, bread and cheap wine. Here in 
as h inty noisy with mud-stained peasant 


ve met our first tourists—a young officer 
and his bride evider itly on their honey 
moor They were glis h, for one meets 





only English on the Flat ders Front. They 
spoke no French, and I gave him the high 
sign. 
Sardines! 
“Than 
fully good of y 
A bit later as ia were 


’ I whispered 
floes — liffidently. “‘Aw 








starting off I 


nquired, _— you going to Cambrai’ 
There isn't ything to ee there, 
thers ; 


‘Yes,” he replied. “I think I'll run 
over 

‘What for?” I demanded rather inqu 
ively 





ing into the town,” he stam- 
mered, “There's a special place— just out 
want to see again. It wouldn't 
interest anybody, you know, but me 

And then I noticed that one of his arms 
hung limp. 


The Last Inhabitants 


We coul = have stayed there had we 
wished to, for es wasn't a house stand 
ve were following the ridge to 
Albert, the scene of the jhe roic epic of the 
British in ’18, when the boche retreated to 
the Hindenburg Line. Albert is an ash 
heap. It took six months for the British to 
shove Fritz back those nineteen kilometer 
and cost 500,000 men. Beyond on one’ 
left rises, only a couple of hundred yard 
from the road, the Butte de Warlencourt 
This prehistoric grave, or mound, hone 

ymbed with tunnels and caves and bris 
tling with machine guns, for a time'stood 
an impregnable outpost on the edge of the 
boche line, until the Gordon Highlanders 
bombed it and wiped out a whole German 
battalion. The fields are thick hereabout 
with shells and pieces of accouterment 
while crosses topped with the helmets of 
those who lie beneath mark the stubborn 
defense of men who died fighting, expect 
and getting no quarter. ly foot 
apart a rusty rifle, it woodwork wi 
from the weather. Ahead two crosses lean 

rd one another. 
Here lies a Germ inane, ids one 


[ere lies a oldier of Fra ” read 


Ing so soon 


The same word 
sands of times along the Front. 

“in deut 4 hes = 
oldat Franc: 
always the German who was the 
but the Frenchman was ever the 


; repeat themsel ve thou 





We are struck by the loneliness of these 
No one is to be seer 


ra peasant 


t, silent stretches. 


Va 
save an occasional plowman 0 
filling in a trench, the white li hi 
zigzags across the fields over the hill, A 
old peasant woman is trudging along w 

a net bag of potatoes, and she waits | 
tiently for half an hour—while we climb 
overthegreat mine crater near La Boisell 
to get a lift of 400 yards. She has ne 
been in a motor before, and she disap} 
beaming into a heap of stones an 
whence protrudes a smoking funnel 
comes out presently with an old mar 
both wave delightedly. They are 

that are left of the inhabitants of La I 





r 
} 


selle, which has been wiped ent out 
existence 
hat night we slept in Ar 
to get cle beds and baths, a ‘ 
ing doubled ba nour t I 
one of the worst she 1 j i 
Front. But Peronne differs frot A 
Papaume and Albe t ‘ larger and 
i yon the River I It} 
I na center I I nd 
| ) e! iva 
br ry the ( 
needlework t I t cor 
ol ) el ipa A] i 
| y fort ‘ , tw 
‘ i f i it ¥ i 
mia alt ] t h i 
‘ a | I 
tha i ppe i ¢ t NI 
| La Boiselle be rebu 
, ebuild Bapaume somewhere else 
t i re A i bbls i nt 
| t 1 DacK a mat i 
Quent ind Ar red 
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Se PAIGE 


THE WOST BEAUTIFUL CA IC AMERICA 


eds “ 47 
CR Ag MAN'S MOTOR CAR is one of his personal posses- 
* sions. If it is commonplace it stamps him as a man of 
little or no discrimination. If it is “gaudy,” it proclaims his 
é 


bad taste and lack of refinement. 


As a consequence, well-bred people insist upon a compromise 
between these two extremes. 


They demand individuality in their Motor Cars. But it is 
the quiet, unpretentious individuality that characterizes a 
Patrician the world over. They demand “smartness” in their 
Motor Cars—but it is the smartness of exquisite design, 
luxurious appointment and finished detail. 


In a word, they demand just such a car as the Paige seven- 
passenger model —“The Most Beautiful Car in America.” 





PAIGE-DE TROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, Michigan 








Manufacturers of Paige Motor Cars and Motor Trucks 
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Continued from Page 67 

As it is now, Peronne not unlike Pom- 
peli. Only the facade of the cathedral still 
stands. We wandered freely among the 
fallen houses, sauntering through what had 
been drawing and dining rooms, which now 
looked like the rem Ss of burned lactories. 
Occasionally one found oneself confronted 
by the ornamental pilasters and tinted walls 
of a great salon, with 
marble floor. The only actual restoration 
I saw in process anywhere was a man re- 
placing a concrete wall in Peronne. Of 
course there must be restoration going on 
to a greater or less degree probably less 
only one doesn't see it. 

One thing to which the boche gave espe- 
cial attention was the destruction of all 
cathedrals, and no matter how careless he 
was about overlooking the local mairie, 
school or hospital, he always banged the 
church. There isn’t a cathedral in the 
entire region that has not been shelled to 
a transparency. Compared to Arras, St.- 
Quentin, Noyon and Soissons, the damage 
to the Cathedral at Rheims, though fiendish 
enough, is as chicken pox to the bubonic 
plague 

Once in the Somme region 
of the hammock, 





conservatoire and 


in the bulge 
which was 
systematically devastated by the boche in 
his strategic retreat of 1916, there is no- 
where to stay overnight except in the big 
towns, where if you are ir luck you may 
still find a cracked hotel or two. We 
lunched in part of one at Peronne, and then 
made for St.-Quentin, whose huge cathedral, 
recently a dust heap, is slowly— block by 
block— being reconstructed. They will all 
be reconstructed, those cathedrals, because 
France would not be France without them, 
and without cathedral spire neither life nor 
landscape would hold interest for the 
peasant. 

The Front may be roughly divided into 
demolished towns of un 
which— like the 


so to speak 


damaged 
usual size and importance, 
must of necessity be resurrected; 
smaller towns, like Bapaume, which are 
only junk heaps; and the wiped-out vil 
lage, which has vanished in smoke and 
powde r, leaving the ground clear for re 
building- when France gets the money 

But will she get the money? Probably 
not fora long time. Meantime we wonder, 
as we motor by the freshly plowed fields 
where the peasants are living who have 
worked such ~~ ls in bringing back the 
ravaged land s far as the eye can reach 
are visible myriads of circular patches of 
] euiid the darker browr 
where the shard of war has turned the soil 
Each has been carefully refilled. 


cities 


ight earth , showing 


The Immortal Charlie 


But the spirit of France is rising——her 
courage never faltered—even though her 
prostrate walls are not yet reared again; 
and at Noyon, amid the rubble and brict 
of the demolished cathedral, a familiar 
figure on the public hade us wel 
come—the most familiar if not the most 
famous figure in the world— Charlie Chap 
lin, rising like the Phoenix from its ashes. 
Surely hope springs eternal 

We followed the silver Aisne through the 
twilight past picturesque Vic-sur-Aisne 
and entered poor, mangled Soissons just at 
lamp time. And here let me declare that 
the one and only really comfortable hotel 
we found on the Front except, of course, 
at Amiens, which isn’t really on the Front 

the new little Lior 
where even if it is of hasty eons 
one can be sure of clean rooms and beds 
good plumbing and excellent food and wine, 
the last by no means to be lightly waved 
aside in a country so recently foul with 
putrefaction. If 1 were to visit the Front 
in the tourist season I should write ahead 
to the Lion Rouge, make Soissons my 
headquarters for a week, and—let the rest 
of the Front go For from Soissons one can 
in a motor easily visit the most striking, if 
not the most harrowing, portions of the 


square 


Rouge at Soissons, 


truction 


French Front and return to comfort each 
night 
It is here between the Oise and the 


Aisne that one gets the most vivid picture 
of the nightmarish horror of the war— the 
tortured crossroads at Anizy-le-Chateau, 
the monumental destruction at Coucy-le 
Chateau and the agony of the dying forests 
about the Chemin des Dames, which mile 
on mile, ridge beyond ridge, stretch out 
their blackened, writhing arms like the con- 
demned from an inferno. These gas-killed 
trees along the roads are the most depress- 
f They cannot be cut 


ing of daily 


sights. 





f 


down, for their trunks are 30 full of irona 
to turn any ax or saw. Their roots must 
needs be uncovered and severed before 


they can be felled and burned 

It was late as we left the shell-torn wil- 
derness of the Chemin des Dames and 
dropped back to the Aisne looking for 
something to eat. But there was nothing 
to be had at Aixy or even larger Vailly. At 
Chavonne, however, we found a cardboard 
shanty squatting amid fallen walls, its hid- 
ing place marked by a great sign, ‘‘ Hotel 
Lion d’Or.’"’ Madame, who cooked in one 
half and served it in the other, would have 
nothing to do with people so inconsiderate 
as to demand déjuener at three aprés 
Non! Non, m’sieur! Impossible! She be- 
came indeed furiously angry at the thought 
of it. But her dignified old father, whose 
sad, wistful face haunted us all that after- 
gently urged her to reconsider 

The American me 
were very hungry. They had come because 
they loved France. Surely she would not 
refuse to make an omelet! 

Non! Non! What was our hunger to 
her? Was she to be a washer of dishes all 
her life—besides being a widow? Had she 
not done enough in giving her husband 
without being a slave? Then she saw that 
Miss K. was in the uniform of the French 
Red Cross and she weakened. Well, this 
once perhaps. But there was nothing to 
! An omelet perhaps, some 
should un 
foujours les 
Dieu—and some really very 
wine. And while she withdrew 
grumb ling—to the kitchen side of the hut, 
m sieur her father, who wore the ribbon of 
‘70 in his buttont ole, told how he—one of 
the most prosperous men on the Aisne 
and his daughter, who used to wear silk and 
count out the money, were now reduced to 
serving lunches to irresponsible motorists 


midi 


noon, 


sdames et monsieur 


eat —absolutely 
bread— brown, not white, you 
derstand 
a la grace de 


good 


sardines ardine 


Among the Ruins of Rheims 


‘Ah!”’ said he, and the tears welled in | 
his faded eyes. ‘‘ Mine was the most beauti 
ful hotel anywhere on the Aisne outside of 
Soissons. I put my entire fortune into it 
100,000 franes. Oh, so beautiful a hotel; 
large—twenty rooms! Then came the 
war. We are standing now where was my 
beautiful hotel! There is—nothing! And 
all the government will ever pay me is 
20,000 franes—and all they have paid me 
is 3000. So I have built this! But it is not 
for long. I shall never have a grand hotel 
again!” 

Someone had told us a fairy story of a 
wonderful new hotel in Rheims, built to 
accommodate the expected tourist 
Crillon, he | 
we telegraphed ahead and took our time | 
climbing over the trenches below. the | 
Chemin des Dames, poking into half 
collapsed abris and falling over barbed 
wire round the famous crossroads at Berry 
au Bae, which were churned to chalk by | 
high explosive 

Happy in the expectation of another 
Lion Rouge, we purred through the falling 
dusk of the Sabbath into Rheims, peering 
eagerly for the apochryphal Crillon 
There was a socialist parade of shouting boys 
making a demonstration, and they hooted 
at us savagely. But no one could tell u 
where to find the new hotel. Unexpectedly 
we came upon it— the roof awry, the walls 
rent, the lightless windows crudely boarded. 
However, we were told there was a hotel 
two in fact— down another street One 
turned out to be merely a restaurant; the 
other one of the most dank, inhospitable 
places I have ever stayed in. A yellow 
faced miser of a woman condescended to 
let us have two rooms if we would carry up 
our own luggage. One little girl did most 
of the work—with a smile— probably for 
ten frances a week. No, Rheims was not 
for us 

It may well be 
or historian’s viewpoint the Cathedral at 
Rheims is individually the 
ing feature of devastated France But 
somehow we were less moved by it than by 
the burned villages of the 
blackened ruins of the Aisne, the piteous | 
little heaps of what were once farmhouses | 
below the Chemin des Dames. The great | 
cathedral with its shattered stonework, its | 
shrapnel-blasted facade, and its glassle 
windows, lacked for us the personal, humar 
touch of what we had seen before. Its bom 
bardment was a crime, a sacrilege, a blas 
phemy, but not a crueltv. Had we seen it 
under 1 





| 


Inva- | 


sion —-the thought it was. So 





that from an architect’ 


most interest 


Somme, the 





actual shell fire doubtless we should 
have felt differently. 
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Rheir ca ‘ t evening resort because, there being no light wounded man’s mouth was full of clay The trenches and abris are half fallen in 
f Pa \ ‘ e streets, the foreign troops quartered which he had eaten to keep from starving, now, the she holes filled with grass and 
innot | t ‘ he e tow ur irly the Senegalese and that he died the next day after he had rubble. The pill boxes have been blown to 
ther there ‘ f ng people the head been brought in. Id d not ask him whothe pieces, the wire and camouflage cleared 

is Verdu ‘ i taking awa money if they il rescuer—after all only ““Un soldat Fran- away. Stacks of duds and unused shells 
perhar the most tructive t i it too carelessly. cais’’—had been, but I noticed that he however, still line the roadsides, and gre at 
} ‘ ‘ | suds were gathering as we gained was wearing a Croix-de-Guerre ribbon. bundles of wire here and there dot the 
I trust th efore the ert f eeless ridge, clothed with an ancient He showed us where in his subterranean fields. Yet Nature has been pretty well 
‘ ‘ ‘ forest before the war m ¥ h gallant cl ber the commanding officer, amid the mopped up. Only the charred trees remair 
for st , ‘ Fort Douaumont lo« wcroas the sea fiercest fire and with the fort hopelessly cut untouched, for mile upon mile, hillside be- 
‘ ‘ ‘ eath that stretches toward the north. off from communication with Verdun, with- yond hillside, stretching blackened, dis- 

ed iny mea It Ypres and the top of the Chemin des out food or water, could sit and talk over torted limbs toward the sky. 

f | he nd the Dames and the Somme over agai nly the telephone with the Ministry of War in No one can visualize the immensity of 
eet ‘ e the leading ‘ Le ¢ vorse. By the roadside ran a communica- Paris. I do not know exactly why, but the the conflict, the trifling protection of the 
sates yt ¢ of it av e trench. Above it stood a lonely cro thought of that man sitting inside his con- trenches, th e hopelessness of survival on 
H ( A nds ¢ ne leg I oldat Franeais.” A hundr yard crete shell amid a} ee sc iron,gasand the unsheltered Flemish battlefields, the 
ted , ‘ helow in a sn wired inclosure a flame talking to Paris lingers very stub- limitless prairies of death round Ypres and 





wgging dangerou ‘ é t rusty bayonets projecting from the | bornly in my mit d Verdun unless he has seen them with his 

















tad tram. the ntew wind } » thir w where twenty-five French soldier Just as we were bidding our little soldier owneyes. Doubtless they are more ghastly 
y of lath and ta eT he sensa were buried alive by a mine explosion just good-by there « a white flash from the in the silent sunlight of to-day than they 
nbing up t } , as they were about to go over the top. north, the air shook and a thick colu were two years ago, swarming with men 
f a staircase resembling a grossly The tand there still, erect, their lifels of black smoke spurted upward ten miles and shuddering to the sound of the guns. 
te rower of | su an hand ‘ holding their rifles at attentior away ar d broke out into fan s} ape. t was Those who see them will never be quite the 
he ine ible fes gy al ne is gone to We tried to picture Douaumont under’ only the systematic destruction of unex- same, and the lesson of the war wil! with- 
hed it maybe the mie r e, but imagination failed to reconstruct ploded German ammunition, but fora mo- stand by so much the longer the bickerings 
tent neluding ones¢ f nto the that scene from hell—a hell so terrible that ment I forgot. of politicians and the thoughtlessness of 
neighboring ba ird before morning for five nights one of the garrison lay We stopped for an hour at Chateau- the frivolous, 
Yes.a stav at Le ¢ i] ‘ exe wounded only twenty-fir yards be 1 Thierry and at Belleau Wood, and that 
‘ e not iike ef yotter art the parapet, wl le each night one more f night reached Paris. Ve had seen the he tumult and the houting die g 
, fter 1 f leral } omrades died in an effort to crawl Front, and we had seen where our comrade . The Captains and the Kings depart 
rtion of the populace crowd into the sa those twenty-five yards and bring him in. had fought and died, and where some of Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
shout the or ¢ ro " and Ihe ttle ) with he acetylene flare them still lie I hope they will ¢ lie {n humble and a contrite heart. 
e | ‘ é t it ‘ f who wed us over the fort, told u ill there, with the American flag lap- Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Ing Le Coc Hardie pu liar iu about it. He mentioned ca ually that the ping above the rows of my Dain fl Lest we forget lest we forget! 
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Further Monkeying With Nature These old grizzly stories came out of the some closed season established Politics in Game Protection 
days of muzzle-loading rifle Moreover, for the grizzly bear as well as for our other 
YEAKING of the wholesale ng of not only were those rifles less efficient than great game animals. In Montana, for in- I’ WAS under the old game-warden sys- 
s ow haw ind other | ds known a the modern high-power arms Dut the bear tance, where there are as many bears as tem univer ally practiced in all our 
enamis { game birds, and speaking also of | themselves then were larger and more dan- in any other state of the Union, they may tates, that the American fish and game 
e general proj tior mproving onthe gerous. They had not yet developed the he be trapped or shot during every month of di ‘ ppeared It is not true that these 
of Nat ire, | might mention some of  redity of fear. They did not run, but stood the year. The same is practically true over executive officers always were incompetent 
e result f monkeying with Nature a or charged Even in the more modern pretty much all of the remaining range of or unfit or dishonest. Some of them were 
lenced out in Montana, where gopher times of big-game hunting the man who _ the grizzly. The end is not very far off if very good men. Many of them were not, 
it gra The Montana act provides for has killed his grizzly has always been en- the present condition continues. Here is many of them were prize jokes in the ap 
© sowing of 1 ed grain. This wa ed, even though as a matter of fact the one of the most prized big-game animals in  pointive system. Very few of them ever 
e in theory, just like a great many ir feat might have been devoid of danger and the world, without question the most re- had a salary, and most of them were paid 
tunces of sporting altruism which are even of excitement. doubtable trophy of all American hunting, by a percentage of the fines which they 
hoped to work out with the result of abur For many years the grizzly bear has and yet it has no protection whatever at caused to be imposed for violation of the 
int shooting for everybody, no matter been so wary that it has been almost im- any time or against any method which may law. 
how much everybod vants to kill Asa Do e to come up with him by still hunt- be conceived for its destruction A change in the political admir 
matter of fact the actual result of the Mor ing. I ild t like to take three Fair play is a jewel. Even the giant in of astate has usually meant a chang 
tana law was the almost total destruction thousand d rs and wager that I could the prize ring has fair play among sports- entire system of game and fish warder 
f many wcll f song birds and inse i wild gr ! till hunting, tomy men. Why should not the gr zly have fair What an older officer had lk j - 
t ous birds, and hundreds of game bird own rifle vhere within the United play to-day? Has he not played his lone  encethe new one had to! 
ilso. The gopher ’ ed State lowing 1 elf a year to do the’ hand long enough to show himself agentle- No one loves a const: 
We used to have the reputation of being — tricl The trut! that the grizzly is a man unafraid? Why should we not treat the whole warden - 
i people remarkable for ou mmon sense passing ecies in America. He harder him like the gentleman he is? Why should the last generatior a 
Of late we seem to | tims of hysteria. and harder to find, harder and harder to we not have laws to-day protecting the omething a little bit worse than a 
There has hardly been one insta ofan get. No longer a bold and courageous ani- » black bear absolutely dur- mockery. 
attempt to alter the wavs of Nature whicl mal, he has become one of the wariest and » year and at least partially A gentleman in one of the youngest of 
hia t resulted in disaster And alwa most sus] On Kadial land if one icted portions of the year? our Western States complains of this state 
things happen we did not foresee. Why not — of the giant bear ‘ i man he will run in ought to have a wider of affairs from a st ng int perhaps per- 
leave Nature alone? And why not give almost until he droy here are few parts following. His i has good sportsmar sonal but none the less logical: 
iture a chance? of Al iwhere the keen scent of the griz ly ship back of it. The gr y as beer l 
I see no reason to believe that there w not used to keep him miles away fromthe gentleman, even though we call him a “Permit me to call attention to the fact 
be any open sport in Ame itwent eal hunter who pursues } . The times have robber baron. that in many of our states the game warden 
from to-day. Certainly there will not be changed, and the g ly has changed with is appointed as a reward for political work 
f we are to rely upon the mental activitic them, vr, and uses the office as a political machine 
f ger tlemen wl : ire till ir earch of the As a matter of fact there is little more Goodby, Wapiti ! Many sportsmen who Apes this still ob- 
philosopher tone and the transmutatior danger in meeting a gi zly to-day than HE cou itry now Knows the tra edy « f erve the law, but they are disgusted none 
{ metals, who still believe that Venice there is in meeting a jack rabbit. the Yellowstone elk herd. What was’ theless. In our state the state warden had 
reacle will cure all the diseases that fles} A tragic figure, tl giant of the past predicted here three yeas ago now has’ nothing to recommend him for the office 
heir to, and who still patiently endeavor now is driven to the last fastnesses of the happened. The great elk herd practically except that he had a concession which en- 
to get over the fence by pulling at their mountains. Henolonger ranges in Minne- is wiped out. Now in all likelihood we shail abled him to deliver the vote of the miner 
boot straps, ta, lowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Dakota. begin to rub our eyes and wonder, perhaps for his party. The result was that nearly 
Only the mountains hold him to-day, and also to ask some questions. all the old deputies, most of whom had 
Protecting the Grizzly there defe n ‘ not his courage but his We have lost our elk herd because the served gratuitously, resigned their offices 
hrewdness. Even so, he remains a figure grazing a sheep and cattle on the winter asa protest against that sort of thing. Why 
IME out of mind the } t t ond ties us to our past range of the elk has been permitted. not mentior “a h matters and make it plain 
been regarded as the i ady ure, TI not Now a program for the solution of the that politic ould have nothing to do with 
inimal on this continent in the ¢ of C: rnia lk problem is being concluded inthe midst game ote ee anywhere in the United 
held him to be the very type d e) Anat Hien a a certain acclaim. States?” 
nent of all that is ferocious and dangerou te. But so long as one The biological survey has incurred a de- 
His name, Ursus horribil hows what we thought to be alive, we ficiency of something like forty-five thou- A lot of things are plain to the people of 
think of him All the old hunting storie up with the days of sand dollars in order to buy hay fortheelk average intelligence, but it is not so pla 
which a come down from days of the Frémont and Carson, and the times when in the Jackson’s Hole country. That will how we can remove the trickery and 
ippel nd hunters of the plains and the our world w iS young. not avert starvation there, neither will it treachery which seem to have bee part 
Rockies convey the impression of a giant The trapper cares nothing for tragedy bring back the six thousand or seven thou- of pr lities alt the way down from the time 
east to which fear was a stranger—a crea or bold 1 ance or history. The tr sand elk which were slaughtered outright when G. Wa gton was running for Presi- 
ire which attacked without provocation can do what the hunter cannot do. The on the north edge of Yellowstone Park, or dent. 
ind which could never be met in combat trade der ds gr y hides, black-bear save the two or three thousand more which We are a strange people and I presume 
except with great risk. The Indians alway hide ind the trappers produce them, The died crippled in the mountains. Contrition we shall remain strange until the slow 
regarded the killing of a gn bear a black bear will outlive the grizzly, and the of this sort comes rather late. processes of time, in sharp reprimand of 
proof of the greatest prowe " anecklace latter soon will go. The time to save the elk was before they mistakes which cost us heavily, shall have 
of grizzly claws was the tribal Medal of It has been but a very hort time that were shot and before they were starved. taught us better practices. It is so mucl 
Honor, Croix de Guerre, D.S. O. and V. ¢ any man has raised a voice on the side of Now it is good-by, Wapiti! easier to “go along” than it is to be progres- 
allin one. Even those level-headed young the grizzly bear. I 1 the first man to Only a remnant of the great herd ever sive or independent. We Americans have 
gentlemen, Meriwether Lewis and Williat do that was J A Ma wGuire, of Denver, will be saved now, and these are the last mostly been going along. I presume we now 


Clark, have recorded their extreme respect who for some time has been doing what he elk we have worth mentioning. Good-by, gradually are beginning to discover where 
for this giant brute. could to get some sort of protection and Wapiti! we are getting in our going along. 
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My—how much brighter and lighter the room is after I have yet!” 
cleaned the windows with Bon Ami! It removes all the grime and 
haziness and lets the sunlight stream in. All you do is coat the 


surface with a thin lather and wipe it off when dry. 
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Piston rings have a double function to perform. ‘They 
should act so evenly all around the cylinder wall that 
fuel and power cannot waste past them—and they 
should prevent lubricating oil from working its way up 
into the firing chamber. 


In the first case they should save fuel and increase 
power; in the second, save lubricating oil and prevent 
fouled spark plugs and carbon trouble. 


of oil is so excessive that a 
special ring is necessary to control it. That's 

the kind of motor that Supercy6 rings were 

made for. By using one in the top groove of 

each piston, its special oil reservoir collects 

UW ae that excess oil on each down-stroke, 
emptying it on the up-stroke. It’s not 
a mere groove on the face of the ring 


In some motors the flow 
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Supercyl rings also insure as good cylinder compression 
as any well-made one-piece ring can do—but they 
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‘These time-tested rings—with 9 years of successful 
performance to prove their worth— produce more 
motor power and save fuel. Their two sections 
equalize each other, producing uniform pressure all 
around the cylinder walls. That prevents fuel from 
Wasting past them and converts it all into power. 


Both rings are made in every size and over-size to 
fit every make and model of motor. Your repair man 
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from his jobber’s complete stock. 
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Jacksonport on their night train, and slip 
it off at Jefferson Junction.’ 

‘That’s a good idea,” I replied. “The 
Lebanon Valley should have done the same 
thing a dozen years ago.” 

“But,” protested our secretary and treas- 
urer, “‘we haven't any night train to which 
to attac h a sleeper.” 

“We should have had it,’ 
dozen years ago. 

Wilkinson looked at me narrowly. I 
felt the scrutiny of his disapproving gaze, 
and when I looked up quickly I caught 
him shaking his head slowly. And I read 
his thoughts. What an odd duck old S. 
Rogers Bartlett was anyway. Taking a 
greenhorn college boy, who didn’t know the 
difference between a draw bar and an auto- 
matic coupler, and making a railroad presi- 
dent of him overnight. Still, you never 
could tell about old man Bartlett. He 
forever delighted in the unusual. Once he 
had brought a superintendent up from one 
of his Arizona mines and made him man- 
aging editor of his evening newspaper in 
Tremont. And the wild boy from the 
Southwest had made a howling success of 
a dead newspaper. Even Wilkinson would 
admit that. For Wilkinson was honest; 
honest and faithful, two qualities which 
Pop Bartlett revered. And that was why 
one of the few conditions on which he had 
turned over the Lebanon Valley to my 
tender mercies was that Wilkinson was to 
remain. He had been with the road almost 
since it was first built, long before the com- 
ing of Henry G. Tillson, who certainly was 
no amateur; long before the main line had 
found its way into quiet old Jacksonport, 
where river navigation used to become 
canal. He had seen it come from obscurity 
and near-failure into a steady and prosper- 
ous little property which somehow or other 
ground out a six per cent each year upon its 
modest capitalization. 

Wilkinson backed 
himself out of my office, 
still shaking his head 
sadly. Perhaps he was 
thinking of his own 
modest little budget of 
Lebanon Valley shares. 


’ I persisted, ‘“‘a 


The Crisis 


In five minutes he 
was back. His face was 
more woebegone than 
before. He held a legal 
paper in his lean fingers. 

“Tt’s finally come to 
pass,’ said he. ‘‘They’ve 
dumped us out of the 
Union Depot, right here 
in this town,” said Wil- 
kinson, coming straight 
to the point. 

I myself was flabber- 
gasted. 

“Why, the Lebanon 
Valley’s been in that 
old ark ever since ‘4g 
I began. 

‘Ever since they 
both were built,” said 
the secretary and treas- 
urer. ‘‘But Randall 
and the whole Atlantic 
Eastern crowd have 
been getting control of 
it; for ten years past 
they have had this 
stroke in mind. I told 
old man— Mr. Bartlett 
too. They couldn’t believe it possible. 
Well, now it’s done. We're out. Here’s our 
ouster. We might just as well shut up 
shop and tear up the rails if we have to 
leave the Union Depot.” 

I did not answer. I could not. I turned 
in my swivel chair and pulled down the 
cover of Tillson’s old-fashioned roll-top 
desk. 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
Wilkinson. 

I saw him narrowly eye the clock upon 
the wall. It was not yet three of the after- 
noon. 

“T am going to call it a day’s work,” I 
said as I reached for my hat and coat and 
started to leave the office. 

That was my first day with Lebanon 
Valley. If I spend ten thousand with it, 
that one can never be duplicated. Foxy 
old Henry G. Tillson; twice-foxy, revered 
parent-in-law. Both of those smooth old 


that. Mr. Tillson, 
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articles had seen all this mess coming, had 
figured that a long trip overseas would 
be pleasanter than the hard times and tur- 
moil that were on their way by fast express, 
and in a breath had said, ‘‘ Let Peter do it.” 
Well, Peter was going to do it. Peter was 
young and raw and amateurish, but Peter 
had health and strength and Peter could 
learn—even if some of the lessons were 
bound to be expensive. And Peter was 
going to do it. 

I walked from the offices of the Lebanon 
Valley —the three upper floors of the First 
National Bank, if you have managed to 
recognize Tremont under all this camou- 
flage—straight toward the ancient and dis- 
reputable Union Depot, which still housed 
most of the railroad lines entering the town. 
It is not a great distance down there, as 
perhaps you may recall; less than a mile. 
I walked down Main Street very slowly, 
and missed not a single detail in all that 
way. Not even the big Olympic Roller 
Rink, two blocks this side of the depot, 
where a man with a hammer and a ladder 
was attaching a sign announcing that the 
property was offered for sale. What a fool 
business that had been, trying to put up 
and make a go of a roller rink down in that 
part of Tremont, among the wholesale 
houses and the factories. Such a well-built 
structure, too, with its solid walls and its 
great steel-framed roof. Not an easy thing 
to sell either—a building so poorly adapted 
for general business purposes. It might 
have done as a garage, only there was no 
shortage of garage space in Tremont in 
those days. And the location was hardly 
more fortuitous for that business than for 
a roller rink. 

This building I studied with great care. 
I walked round it three times before I was 
done, and then I found my way up a narrow 
alley between vacant lots at its rear. A 
small dog came 
out of the door- 
way of a shed 


I Showed Bessie and Witkinson the Cabled Message, 
Which Had Come All the Way From Cairo 


and regarded me—on general principles 
as unfriendly. Two children, one white and 
one black, displayed unmixed curiosity. I 
found my way to the end of the alley. It 
led where I thought, to the brink of a sharp 
ravine. Across the gully, hardly two 
hundred yards distant, was the roar and 
commotion of a railroad yard and a machine 
shop—our yard and our shop. It was the 
junction, the very point where our own 
tracks led from those of the Union Depot 
company and off up the valley toward 
Jacksonport. 

With a good deal of difficulty I got down 
the one side of the gully and up the other, 
followed the joint tracks of all the railroads 


down into that same Union Depot toward 
which I had first headed. It was a forlorn 
place, fairly typical of far too many others 
all the way across the land. For fifty years 
soft-coal locomotives had breathed their 
blasphemous fumes against its stodgy 
walls —once red of brick but now black with 
age and filth. 

It was midwinter and we had had four 
or five weeks of the peculiarly sharp and 
sleety weather for which Tremont is all too 
well famed. There was no protection to the 
station platforms and their rough brick 
floors were glassy with slippery ice, save 
where some of the station employees had 
made feeble attempts to melt the ice with 
sand or salt. And now it was beginning to 
sleet again—the open platforms to present 
new possibilities of danger to passengers. 
The narrow hoodlike roofs that ran part of 
their length were absolutely no protection 
against the drive of a wind- propelled storm. 

The inside of the station was hardly more 
cheery than its exterior. Its walls appar- 
ently had not been painted for at least two 
decades. Over their surfaces were pasted 
a great variety of advertising posters. One 
of them, affixed close beside a telephone 
booth, particularly interested me. It read: 


WHY TRAVEL?—TELEPHONE 

It no longer is necessary for salesmen to put both 
time and money in railroad journeys. John Blinks, 
of Holyoke, Mass., covering New England territory 
for a Boston shoe house last year, found that by 
using long-distance telephone calls he had reduced 
his expenses thirty-five per cent and covered twenty- 
five per cent more concerns in an allotted time. 


Impossible? Not a bit of it. There it 
hung, big as life and twice as natural. One 
couldn't blame the telephone people for 
their audacity. But how they must have 
been laughing in their sleeves at the sales- 
manship of the railroad folks. 

Salesmanship? Salesmanship of trans- 
portation? It sort of has a funny sound, 


hasn't it? The very idea of selling 
railroad transportation as a mer- 
chant would sell silk or shoes is a 
little unusual, I must admit. But 
I cannot admit that it is prepos- 
terous. Of which, very much more 
anon. 

Salesm: a. 

I crossed the big waiting room of Tre 
mont Union Station to the news stand. I 
asked for the current issue of one of our 
more conservative but still very popular 
monthly magazines. The sloppy young 
man who represented the news company 
had never heard of that magazine. I asked 
him for THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. He 
had heard of it! 

“T am reading our copy of it,’ 
with an air of great finality. 

That was logic if not salesmanship. I 
asked him for some maple sugar. My 
Northern taste is always keen for the 
sweetness of our maples. All about Tremont 
are fine groves, still yielding much sap each 


said he 





spring. The young man had no maple 
sugar, no maple candy of any sort. He 
had chocolates in great profusion and vari- 
ety. Now I have no grudge against choco- 
lates; at the right time and in the right 
quality I have the nonsmoker’s real appre- 
ciation of them. But what I wanted that 
February evening was maple. And I was 
not going to get it. It was plain to see, 
moreover, that the agent of the news com 

pany was growing peeved at my persistence. 
He showed it in his manner, and finally 
gave definite utterance. , 


Atlantic Eastern Plays Poker 


The Union Depot of Tremont was posi- 
tively fascinating. I stopped at the ticket 
window and interrupted a téte-a-téte be- 
tween the agent and an extremely charming 
young woman long enough to inquire the 
roune- trip railroad fare from our town to 

California and return; I wanted to be sure 
to include San Diego and Seattle, and, if 
possible, Boisé, as well. That young man 
did not know the rate. He told me so, 
without ever having to come to his feet or 
over to the window. Why didn’t I ask him 
something easy—the ticket price to Pal- 
myra or to Boston or to Jacksonport? He 
would have known that offhand 

“Don’t you have tariffs or schedules to 
show that rate?’’ I ventured. 

He shook his head slowly. 

We’ ve got them, but I don’t understand 
them,” he replied. An inspiration came to 
him. ‘If you were to drop in here to-night, 
just before the night train goes to New 
York, our head agent, Mr. Reynolds, might 
bein. He ought to be able to find the rate.” 

And he went on listening to the prattle 
of his lady friend. 

One other experience with the Tremont 
Union Depot and Iam done. I took supper 
in that ancient structure that evening. It 
is a fairly busy hour about the old depot, 
half a dozen trains coming or going within 
the space of some fifty minutes, and a good 
many folks coming or going on them. The 
dining room did a good business. It ought 
to have done a wonderful trade. The busi 
ness was there. But the dining room 

wasn't. What I mean is 

that it, too, had not learned 
the value of salesmanship, 
of making its wares attrac- 
tive. Like the news stand, 
it, too, was run by the same 
wides spread news company 
and with the same sort of 
general indifference in the 
management. The food was 
not poor, but the service 
was unattractive. Prices 
were almost on a level 
with those of our new 
hotels downtown, and 
the quality quite infe 
rior, while there was a 
great lack of gracious- 
ness on the part of 
everyone connected 
‘ with the establish- 
\ ment—cashier, wait 
resses, head waiter, all 
the rest of them. Serv 
ice was lacking. And 
80 was salesmanship 
finishing my supper, a piece 
of soggy pie—twenty cents—and a cup of 
muddy coffee—fifteen cents—-a real bit of 
philosophy slipped into my mind: We were 
lucky to be getting out of that wretched old 
terminal. It had taken a jolt to accomplish 





As I sat 


the very thing that the Lebanon Valley 
should have done of its own accord many 
years ago. 

This thought stayed with me—and was 
a good deal of a comfort. Three days later 
I gave utterance to it; to Henry James 


Wilkinson, our secretary and treasurer. He 
looked upon me blankly; in horror, too 

“Get out of the t nion Depot?” he 
asked. ‘‘ Where should we aot ; 

And without giving me a chance to an- 
swer he began whispering to me, in his 
nervous excitable way. It was Henry James’ 
opinion that the Atlantic Eastern was play- 
ing poker with us, that they did not want us 
to get out of the terminal at all, simply 
wanted to take a big rent boost out of our 
earnings. He regarded it as unfortunate that 
they held the whiphand over us in this entire 
terminal situation; that just at this time 
when the margin between our net profits 
and our six per cent dividends was getting 
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most uncomfortably close—this was ten 
years ago, when increases in operating 
costs were beginning their long upward 
climb— we should have to come across with 
a boost in Tremont rentals that might 
amount to fifty per cent, and which cer- 
tainly would not be less. But that was the 
only way out—according to Wilkinson. 

I was not so sure of that. 

“T can play a little poker, too, old man,” 
I said to the faithful old watchdog of our 
treasury. “‘And this time it is the Lebanon 
Valley that holds the hand. We are not 
going to pay more rent to those pirates. We 
are going to get out of Tremont Union 
Depot. And the sooner the better.” 

Wilkinson gave frank utterance to his 
perplexities. 

“‘Where are we going then?” he asked 
despairingly. ‘“‘ What are we going to do?” 

“We are going to show fight,” I replied. 
‘This road has quit being on the apologetic. 
We are going to take care of our own.” 

Wilkinson grinned—for the first time 
since I had come with the road. 

“By the Lord Harry, I think that you 
ean do it!” he said. Then his face fell 
once again. “‘But how about the ter- 
minal?” he pressed. 

‘These three afternoons that you fellows 
in the office thought I was drifting back to 
the club and my old habits I’ve been pick- 
ing up options. Do you remember the 
Olympic Rink?” 

Gradually I unfolded my plan to the 
secretary and treasurer of the Lebanon 
Valley. That rink would make an ideal 
station—for Lebanon Valley exclusively. 
The building was well built and in excellent 
condition. A little remodeling would make 
it most fit for our passenger-terminal pur- 
poses. Its big trussed roof, wide of span and 
nearly one hundred and fifty feet in length, 
would make an ideal train shed, with plenty 
of protection for passengers coming and 
going. Somehow I have a great liking for 
the old-fashioned type of covered train 
shed, not only a comfort and convenience 
in bad weather, a wonderful saver of the 
temper of the travelers, but it gives a sort 
of aplomb to the railroad itself, a sort of 
distinguished air to the journey right at its 
very outset. There is a sort of psychology 
in all that which I honestly think might 
easily be translated into dollars and cents 
of passenger-traffic income. 


Working Out the Plan 


The station itself would—and did—re- 
model easily. The chief problem that we 
faced was that of the three-hundred-foot 
viaduct that would be necessary to join its 
tracks with those of the main line of the 
Lebanon Valley there at the junction. 
That required a special permit from the 
Tremont Common Council, and at the 
best the possibility of a tremendously long 
wait. 

Now Tremont is no better and no worse 
than a good many other American cities. 
board was not in busi- 
ness for its health. It had always made 
that clear to us. And the knowledge that 
we were to be thrown out of the Union 
Depot—the news had already become 
common property —and so, to a very great 
extent, dependent upon city action, made 
its lips fairly smack. 

We should have to pay tribute to the 
city government, and good stiff tribute at 
that. Henry James Wilkinson said so; so 
for a little time did Ellery McCammon, 
our new general superintendent. But I 
was not quite so sure. 

In the long run we got our viaduct —and 
without the payment of one cent of graft. 
Thus were upset some pretty stiff traditions 
in Tremont history. How did we do it? 
you ask. It was rather simple, as I now 
look upon it. We did two things—we put 
our cards upon the table, face up, and then 
we traded in the true Yankee fashion that 
is the real delight of Tremont blood. For 
the first of these steps we brought the pub- 
lic into our interest and into our confidence. 
I hired an advertising man and paid him a 
good wage. 

“It’s more than any advertising man in 
this town is getting to-day,” he said, when 
first we began to talk the money end of our 
future relationship. 

‘I shall expect more of you,” I replied, 
“than is asked of any other advertising 
man in this town.” 

I had sized up my man, had fully made 
up my mind that he was the man for 
this most important job right at hand. 
And here I wish to record the fact that 
young Will Collins never failed to justify 
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my expectation of him. He spread the rec- 
ord upon the printed pages of the Tre- 
mont papers—straight stuff, every line of 
it. The advertising of the Lebanon Valley 
heretofore had been confined to mere serv- 
ice announcements—the printing of time- 
tables or the rather perfunctory heralding 
of excursion trains or special summer serv- 
ice. This was different—radically. We 
wrote to the people of Tremont just as we 
would talk to them when we met them on 
the street. We told them how we had been 
thrown out of the Union Depot, not in any 
whining, sympathy-seeking fashion, but as 
a matter of record; and how we had come 
to realize that this was the very best thing 
that could possibly have happened to us. 
It was going to result in a better railroad 
station than the town had known in a good 
many years. 

The Atlantic Eastern has never been 
overly popular with its patrons. It is a 
well-operated road—one is bound to admit 
that—but Bourbon in its traditions. It is 
terribly set in its habits. Moreover, hav- 
ing held Tremont so tightly in its grasp for 
so many years, it had none too many friends 
in the town. But, chief of all, it was an 
alien concern. We were of the town, of its 
very blood. And on this last we made our 


chief appeal—with overwhelmingly suc- 
cessful results. 
Quick Expansion 
Then we traded. At the edge of Tre- 


mont, running in a general direction at 
right angles to our line, was an interurban 
trolley which had found it quite impossible 
to get into the center of the city. The Con- 
solidated Traction of our city is a pretty 
hard-headed and arbitrary old organiza- 
tion. It, too, has a good deal of Bourbon 
in its make-up. And for reasons of its 
own—the most of them personal and 
hereditary—it had made up its mind that 
this interurban trolley should not enter the 
town; and had persisted in its determina- 
tion—against the long-continued protest 
of both the merchants and the newspapers 
of the city. 

We saved the day for the interurban. 
We brought it right into our new station 
by the utilization of a little-used freight 
spur that ran from our line at Tremont 
Junction down to the lower harbor edge of 
the town. Ashort stretch of new track and 
we would be ready to handle the little 
interurban—not quite twenty miles in 
length. Only we ceased calling it interur- 
ban. It became our first adventure into 
real suburban service. We cut out the fixed 
half-hourly service and the three or four 
battered cars, of ancient ty pe and vintage, 
that had been pe — it, and ran the 
line upon time-table, bunching the trains 
at hours when they were most needed and 
spreading them apart in the duller hours 
of the day and evening. Which meant that 
with actually fewer trips we gave a better 
service. 

I say “‘trains” advisedly. The new c2rs 
that we bought for our venture were of a 
multiple-unit type that would couple to- 
gether easily and practically for real train 
movement. And it is in our records that 
within three years after we had acquired 
the Tremont Eastern we actually were 
operating two-car trains in rush hours; in 
two years more these had become three- 
car trains. Advertising and the open hand 
do count. 

My real purpose, however, in acquiring 
the bankrupt and dilapidated Tremont 
Eastern was not primarily the expansion 
into suburban service. Our new station 
seemed like a whale to a road which was 
then operating but four passenger trains 
in and four out of the town— its service had 
been steadily cut for nearly two decades 


and now was down close to the bone. 
Henry G. Tillson never was extravagant 
with service—to put it mildly. With 


eighteen trains a day in each direction on 
the Tremont Eastern we began to justify 
a good-sized station; we more than justi- 
fied it a year later when we put the over- 
head wires on the first twenty miles of the 
Lebanon Valley out of the town and a 
dozen suburban trains in each direction on 
that rather closely populated and almost 
continuous community along the lower 
reaches of the Lebanon River. And inci- 
dentally we forestalled the stodgy and 
slow-moving Tremont Consolidated in re- 
prisal threats of paralleling our main line 
for those selfsame twenty miles. 
I knew that it was against all traditions 
of standard railroading to tinker with 
Continued on Page 76) 
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A school room Lesson too seldom learned | 


S' IIOOL days are rough days for 
\J school furniture; there is hardly 
any varnished article that has to 
stand what desks and chairs in the 


school go through. 


‘Their salvation is surtace protec- 
tion. Ordinary wear and tear leave 
their surfaces uninjured. It is a 


hard test, but varnish is equal to it! 


Interest to you lies in what it 


teaches. 


It teaches that in your own home 


you can have the same protection. 


You than 
else what the good floors and good 


know better anvone 


furniture in home have to 
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under a tough, enduring protective 
coating you will save your property 
save replacing furniture — save 


repairing, indoors and out? 


The surface is the danger point, 
The surface is the point attacked, 
Whether property be wood, metal, 
stucco or concrete, the surface is 
the place where deterioration tries 
to get a foothold. It has wo chance 
if there is alwavs a protective Coat- 


ing in the way. 


Look at all youl! property from 


1 } 
this extremely important angle. 


Save the surface and you save all. 


your «. 
stand. You svow, but do you think 
much about it? Do you accept it ' 
as a necessary evil or do you realize 
that by keeping every surface intact ( The B 
THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
is issued by the Save the Surface Committee, representing the 
Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests, whose product taken as 
a whole, serve the primary purposes of preserving, protecting 
and beautifying the innumerable products of the lumber, metal 


cement and manufacturing industrie 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
tractions. In the theory of the 
game they were separate—competitive. 
However, I have never been able to see 
the different forms and elements of our in- 
land transportation in quite that way. In 
my belief all of these are, somewhere and 
in a last analysis, supplemental rather than 
competitive. There is a field for each; a 
field in which each may shine so efficiently 
and so economically as to leave no doubt 
whatsoever in the unprejudiced mind as to 
its real merits. I look forward myself with 
keen anticipation to the canalization of the 
Lebanon River—for at least sixty miles 
from its mouth at Tremont. When that 
comes I hope there will also come advanced 
and far-seeing legislation that will permit 
our railroad to build barges for those sec- 
tions and so to relieve the more congested 
industrial sections of our line from the in- 
creasing quantities of coal that are coming 
down to Tremont from our important new 
trunk-line connections at Wyebourne. In 
this hope, frankly expressed, I am called 
everything from radical and Bolshevist to 
plain nut by my fellow railroad executives. 
And I rather glory in the abuse. 

After all, what are traditions anyhow? 
There have been far too many of them in 
the railroad game in this country. On the 
Lebanon Valley we have tried to stand 
from under on traditions. The word has 
become a sort of red rag to me. I hate it. 
If you were to want my veto on a plan 
simply call to my mind that it falls in well 
with tradition. 

Once in those early days they came to 
me to sign the requisition for the repaint- 
ing of some of our passenger equipment, as 
well as to pass upon the standard of the new 
multiple-unit cars that we were to buy 
for the Tremont Eastern Division. What 
color were they to be? I asked Ellery 
McCammon quite distinctly as to that. 


electric 


Anything But Standard 


“The standard color, of course,” said he. 
‘The Pullman green that has — recom- 
mended by the national railroad associa- 
tion. What color would you have it?”’ 

‘Anything else,”’ said I. 

“Anything else?” he repeated. 

“I want our passenger trains a radically 
different color from those of the other 
fellows. I am not so particular about the 
color—as long as it is striking, is practical 
and different. The color must re present 
us so definitely that when a man sees one 
of our trains go whizzing by he will know 
and think ‘Lebanon Valley’ without ever 
seeing a bit of lettering. The thing must 
register—definitely. That’s my idea of 
real advertising.’ 

The Pennsylvania red is a handsome and 
a distinctive color; so is the pumpkin 
yellow of the Milwaukee and the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio, and the lighter yellows of 
the Northwestern. Any of them would 
have been good— if they had not been pre- 
empted. 

We wanted something distinctive, and 
finally found it in a fine combination of 
maroon and cream. Showy and Ellery 
McCammon groaned. 

“‘And you said that you wanted some- 
thing practical, boss,” said he. ‘Think of 
those cream-colored panels along the sides 
of our cars. Do you know that they will 
have to be kept clean?” 

“Exactly so,” I replied. ‘That 
of my chief reasons for choosing the color. 
They will have to be kept clean, those 
cars—inside as well as out. This is going 
to be known as The Cleanliness Route.” 

The psychological effect of such a radical 
change was overwhelming — upon our own 
people as well as upon our patrons. Re- 

spect engende rs respect. And the reaction 
from bringing up a property to the highest 
standards of cleanliness and appearance is 
that the folks who use it come to the same 
standards— while they are using it at any 
rate. You can put that down as being 
axiomatic, 

I have digressed from our new union 
station at Tremont. Under our own 
building department the transformation 
of the old skating rink progressed apace, 
until the structure was ready, almost 
simultaneously with the completion of the 
new viaduct and the lead tracks to it. We 
avoided making too elaborate or too ex- 
pensive a job of it. The amount of money 
that has been thrown away in overelabo- 
rate passenger stations in the United States 
in the last decade or two has hardly been 
less than appalling. We strove for simplic- 
ity in effect, to accomplish attractive and 


is one 
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striking results at a minimum expense 
and—above all other things—to produce a 
station that could be easily kept in im- 
maculate condition. 

“Our Tremont Station is our front door,” 
I kept telling our people. “It is the first 
impression to a good many of our patrons. 
And that first impression must be kept 
good.” 

So it was that we worked for simplicity. 
We avoided plaster walls or ceilings or 
wood floors, all of them dirt catchers. 
Brick and tile not only make splendid sub- 
stitutes but permit the turning of a hose 
upon them as often as that becomes really 
necessary. And into the tiles of both our 
floors and our ceilings we worked ingenious 
little designs—an early steamer on the 
Lebanon River; the first locomotive in the 
Lebanon Valley, with its most distinctive 
flaring balloon stack; an early tavern— 
things of like import. 

Two things were my pet concerns. The 
first was the news stand. From the first I 
had decided that we would not let it out 
that or the checking concession—to a pri- 
vate interest, as is too often the case in 
terminal management. In fact from a 
larger angle that was to be the principle of 
the Lebanon Vailey; it was to be, to the 
fullest possible extent, a self-contained rail- 
road. 

The policy of the English railways along 
these lines had interested me greatly. I 
had made quite a study of them and had 
found that in addition to owning their own 
sleeping-car and dining-car services they 
operated their freight-wagon collections 
and deliveries in the larger towns— not dis- 
similar to our express services in America. 
They even owned their hotels and connect- 
ing steamboats as well, and operated their 
own printing plants and laundries. The 
Canadian Pacific, north of us, has always 
operated along much the same principle. I 
reme »mber some ye irs ago a minor execu- 
tive of that road finding himself at a dock 
in western Ontario with a spare hour to be 
spent in waiting for his train. A young 
French-C anadian was operating a peanut 
stand at the end of the dock, The railroad 
officer strolled over to him, engrossed him 
in a general conversation. 

“What can you make out of a thing like 


this?” he finally asked. 

The French-Canadian was frank his 
reply. 

‘In any fairly good season, over five 


thousand dollars,”’ he admitted. 

And any traveler who passed that place 
a year later might have seen the same 
young French-Canadian there. His stand 
had been moved upon the pier, and upon 


his uniform cap there me printed two 
words— ‘Canadian Pacific.” 
I had decided that our station news 


stand could be made into just as attractive 
a merchandising unit, though in miniature, 
as a first-class department store. Specifi- 
cally I had in mind the creation of a news 
pre dP something like that of Fred Harvey 
in the big new union station of Kansas City. 
I have never been able to pass through that 
station without spending from fifteen 
minutes to half an hour in that news stand, 
and emerging from it with my arms filled 
with bundles. That is what I call real 
merchandising. 


Restaurant Possibilities 


Did you get me just then—that phrase 
about going “‘into the news stand’’? I said 
that advisedly. The Kansas City station 
emporium is a tiny store, with its wares so 
attractively displayed, inside and out, as to 
create the psychological desire of purchase. 
So in the new Tremont Terminal of the 
Lebanon Valley we wrought our oo stand 
into the form of a huge kiosk of glass and 
iron—into which patrons were lured and 
which was presided over by three or four 
young women, chosen as much for their 
general attractiveness as for their proved 
abilities in salesmanship. 

Close by the news booth was the restau- 
rant. This, too, was a matter of a good deal 
of concern and planning. I recognized from 
the beginning the difficulties of getting the 
right sort of stewards and chefs and dining- 
room captains. And after a few vexatious 
experiences I decided that life was far too 
short to take such worries upon my own 
shoulders. In our town, up in the ultra 
section of hotels and theaters and shops, 
we had ten years ago a restaurant of pecul- 
iar excellence and rapidly growing popu- 
larity. It was run by a woman, a Mrs. 
McFarlane, who had shown herself hardly 
less than a genius at this sort of thing. 
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I brought Mrs. McFarlane into our 
organization, at a good salary and a per- 
centage of final profits. It is enough to say 
that the restaurant that she created in our 
station is more than a mere function of that 
terminal. It is, in itself, an institution. It 
has wormed itself into the very hearts of 
Tremonters. Probably two out of every 
three of its patrons are folks not bent upon 
travel, at that moment anyway. We like to 
get them in the habit of coming into our 
station. So much so that evenings—we 
have night trains now on the Lebanon 
Valley and so keep the station open all 
night long—in the dull hours between eight 
and ten we have been wont from time to 
time to stretch a great canvas in our high- 
vaulted waiting room and there display 
motion pictures and stills of American 
travel possibilities, near and far, with direct 
and traceable returns upon our passenger- 
traffic returns. 

“‘What am I going to do with my K—— 
Street place when I come with you?” 
Mrs. McFarlane asked me one day. 

My first impulse was to tell her to lease 
it. On second thought it seemed a shame 
to slip out of a perfectly good and going 
business without a tremor of regret, and I 
suggested that we keep the store as a sort of 
uptown headquarters for the Lebanon Val- 
ley. We retained its restaurant feature 
only as a branch of the culinary depart- 
ment of our road. In addition we used the 
place as a city ticket office and an advertis- 
ing headquarters. A few months later we 
made further increases in that culinary 
department. Mrs. McFarlane seemed to 
have unlimited possibilities as an executive 
and I asked her if she was willing to under- 
take the management of dining cars. 


The New Dining Cars 


“*T didn’t know that the Lebanon Valley 
ran dining cars,” she responded to the 
suggestion. 

**Tt never has,”’ 
going to.” 

One of the big Eastern systems was 
changing its standardized type of dining- 
car equipment, which gave me the oppor- 
tunity to pick up two very good secondhand 
cars and to refit them according to our own 
peculiar standards. To make them as much 
like a home as possible and as little like 
a railroad car was our ambition. So we 
threw out all the ordinary standards of 
dining-car equipment and decoration. We 
hung brightly colored c hintz curtains at the 
windows and papered the panels in between 
with plain old-fashioned wall papers. We 
carried the chintz coloring into our chair 
dies and our small table fittings. The out- 
side of the cars was, of course, our new 
standard of maroon and cream, I remem- 
bered the exquisitely colored crests that the 
English railways used to have emblazoned 
upon some of the panels of their first-class 
carriages. We evolved a crest of our own 
an Indian head set in a circle and, above, 
the hills of the Lebanon Valley. It made 
its first appearance upon the sides of those 
two dining cars, afterward upon our parlor 
ears and finally upon pretty nearly every 
form of our stationery. 

So much for the cars. We made the 
wares they sold vie in attractiveness with 
the vehicles themselves. We eschewed the 
conventional types of railroad menu cards. 
Our food was home-cooked. Women 
cooked it and women served it. And 
though we specialized most strongly on 
fixed-price meals we did have a very 
limited variety of a-la-carte dishes for 
those who preferred them. Our sand- 
wiches were dreams, I honestly think we 
were the first road in the country to make 
a custom of sending them through the 
train for sale to those folks who for one 
reason or another did not go to the dining 
car. We always had at least a dozen vari- 
eties of sandwiches and, in neat containers, 
coffee, tea and milk on ‘sale in this fashion. 

We put the first of these dining cars on 
Number One, which has been pulling north 
out of Tremont at seven-thirty o’clock in 
the morning for pretty nearly sixty years 
now. We began withitin March. By May 
it was a fixture—our breakfasts were 
wonders—and the daily business of that 
old train went up from thirty to thirty-five 
per cent. Number One is not much of a 
train. Until recently it has made pretty 
much all the stops from Tremont all the 
way through to Jacksonport. Some cyni- 
cal and old-fashioned railroaders could not 
see why we should put a dining car on a 
local train. I saw no reason myself why 
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was my reply, “‘but it is 
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So clean! 


The truly modern kitchen, bright and sunny—white 
woodwork, enameled walls, gleaming porcelain sink, spotless floor 
—all follow naturally when you install your Hughes Electric Range. 


— Clean, because the Hughes Electric will give you cooking heat without ashes, without smoke, without 
soot or harmful fumes. Clean kitchen utensils, clean walls and floor and even clean, pure air in the 
room. In such a kitchen is work a real joy! 


And aside from the joy of working in this scientific cleanliness the Hughes 
Electric Range embodies many other advantages: 


It is convenient, because you merely turn a It is cficient because this Range (Model 
button and begin cooking; to reduce the 50 shown above) will do all of the cooking 
heat you turn the button again; to stop the for a large family, do it as quickly as the 
heat, once more turn the button. most elaborate fuel range and do it with 
; less fuss and bother. 
It is cool because practically all of the heat 
goes direc tly into the cooking. It banishes 
entirely the discomforts of hot weather 
cookery. The air remains clean and cool. 


This Range is economical because there is 
never any spoiled food, and because roasts 


retain their moisture and weight. 


From every standpoint the Hughes Electric Range provides the ideal method of 
cooking. Let us suggest that you talk this over with your Lighting Company, 
or write us for a copy of "How to Modernize." 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., INC. 
CHICAGO 
Ontario, Calif. 


In Canada, Canadian Edison Appliance Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ontario 


Atlanta 


New York 
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Arson 
NEWS NOTES 


There are upward of 24,000,000 hemes in 
the United States, of which about 9,000,000 
are lighted by electricity. 

There are now in the United States 5543 
lighting companies that provide current for 
12,859 communities 1411 of these com 
panies generate electricity by hydro-electric 
plant in whole or in part It is estimated 
that this use of water power saves the nation 
20,000,000 tons of coal annually 

1s an instance of development, note that 
high-voltage transmission lines convey elec 
tric tight, power and energy from the Sierra 
Mountains to Los Angeles, 250 miles away, 
and to San Francisco, 225 miles away, at a 
pressure of 150,000 volts 

When you build your house or your architect 
prepares specifications, be sure enough con 
venience electrical outlets are provided so 
you can freely usc electrical household 
applianc es 

This company makes more of these appli 
ances than any other organization in the 


world, under three trade names hdison, 
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Monroe Clothes NewYork ” 


POF“ SN NYE 2 
New York’s Style 


Preference in May Time 





Wherever New York men gather Monroe Style 
rules conspicuously. And for very definite reasons: 


Monroe Clothes give style that is accepted as 
standard in New York. Style that is supported 
by distinctive fabrics, careful tailoring, assured 
quality and positive value. 


And because New York men see quickly Monroe 
advantages Monroe Clothes outsell any other make 
in New York, the very source of American style. 

500,000 New York men have accepted Monroe 
Clothes as their choice. Make it yours! Your local 


Monroe Clothier has ready for your selection the 


latest Monroe New York Styles. 





The Monroe label guarantees you satisfaction 
the price ticket attached to each garment by us is 
the nation-wide guaranty of low New York prices. 


MONROE CLOTHES 


55 Fifth Ave., New York 





900,000 New York 
Men have bought 
Monroe Clothes 


On Sale by Leading 


Clothiers throughout 
the United States 


40 550 °60 
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a long-distance local train should not have 
a diner. And the almost instart success of 
our experiment on Number One, as well a 
on the down local in the evening, was th« 


full justification of my belief, 


That experiment led to another. If a 
ainer properly priced and prope rly ( 
duc ted could thrive on a local train, how 


about a parlor car? Now it has been a 

cepted American railroad tradition for a 
good many years past that only the Pull 
man Company was properly equipped to 


handle this phase of passenger traffic. For 
myself I do not believe that isso. It might 
have been in the past somewhat justifiable 
in the case of the sleeping cars, which fre 
quently were routed over half a dozen 


different roads and whose traffic fluctuated 
© that it required a rich holding company 
with the resources to hold reserve of 


and move them here and there across the 
face of the land as seasonal and other 
exigencies might demand, but I could 


not see it in our passenger traffic. 


New Traffic Created 


To carry 
Jacksonport 
run and wit! 
of business 


a man in a neat parlor car to 
from Tremont—our longest 
a steadily increasing volume 
meant a dollar added to the 
regular fare. A neat and well-arranged car 
tilled each way meant sixty dollars a round 
trip— and most of it velvet. It looked good 
to me. We skirmished round and found 
two very good secondhand wooden obser- 
vation parlor cars—refitted them, accord 
ing to our own peculiar notions, and placed 


them behind the diners on Number One 


and Number Two. The traffic on those 
two trains climbed another fifteen per cent. 
We had not drawn from their coach 
traffic. It had come to us—seemingly from 


out of the thin air. In 
phraseology we actually 
trafliec. 

Up to that time we 
other than local trains on the Lebanon 
Valley. Three up and three down the main 
with ashort-run local from Wyebourne 
into Tremont in the early morning and out 
igain in the evening, had been the standard 
of service, 

Now we saw our way clear toward in- 
creasing that standard—not waiting for 
the public commissions or local 
chambers of commerce or commercial club 
of the two states through which we operate 
to club us into it. 


Ay s lip ped a re: 


transportation 
were creating 


had never operated 


line, 


service 


il express train into serv 





» leaving each main terminal at a com 
i rtable hour in the morning and arriving 
at the other well in time for the evening 
meal. It was a dubious experiment, I am 
frank to say—an expensive one, too. I 


mn the older trains with a 
good de al of ar xiety. 
There 


awaited its effect « 


one effect that I could 
note. The patrons of Number One and 
Number Two made an awful fuss about 
losing their parlor cars and their diners, 


was only 


which we had taken to build up the equip- 
ment of the new flye - . Eventually these 
came back—after we had had time to build 


for our crack 
trains. To-day every through train on the 
Lebanon Valley—express or local —carries 
parlor or sleeping cars; the most of them 
diners in addition. There is no question in 
minds as to the ability or the willing- 
of our small-town patrons to pay for 
additional travel comfort. To suppose the 
is to insult their intelligence and 
their prosperity, 


brand-new equipment new 


our 


reverse 
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Last of 


ill « 


ime our night train up the 
main line It did not require the frenzied 
efforts of the Atlantic Eastern to build the 


Jefferson County Railroad through to Jac 

sonport to stir us to this move Once 
again—we put on the train because we 
thought that good solicitation and good 
idvertising would develop the traffic for it. 
We reached out and bought four sleeping 
cars of our own from a big New England 
road which was just ceasing the operation 
of its own equipment of that sort. We felt 
that we could operate two of these cars and 
hold two in reserve for special movements 


of one sort or another. Before our night 
train had been in operation a full six 


four cars in regular 
operation; two up and two down each 
night. A little later, we were permitted to 
join in the operation of a through sleeper 
in competition with the Atlantic Eastern 
between Tremont and New York, using 
our tracks up to Wyebourne—fifty-eizht 
miles from Tremont—and then the A. G 


months we had all 


& D. and another trunk line through to the 
big me —— lis. 

All these things cost money—a lot of it. 
But in return they brought in money in 


increasing volume. And I could not help 
recalling a remark of my own father a good 
many years ago. Father had a pretty 
progressive sort of spirit about him, even 
though he never had a fair opportunity to 
give expression to it. 

‘Look at the doughnut,” he 
over and over again, ‘“‘and not 
in the middle of it.” 

We could have had a pretty blue sort of 
time looking at the increasing size of the 
hole in our railroad doughnut All these 
experiments were costing real money; there 
is no use in trying to deny that. Moreover, 
the long upgrade of increased operating 
costs was already showing itself —in wages, 
in fuel, in raw materials—at every con 
ceivable nook and corner. But I kept my 
mind off the hole and tried to keep the 
mind of that old faithful, Henry Jame 
Wilkinson, secretary 


used to say 


at the hole 


and treasurer of the 


Lebanon Valley, off it too. Our gross and 
net revenues had increased; far more than 
merely proportionately. In fact, as I now 
look upon the situation, I ~ not know 


how we could possibly have maintained 
our six per cent against those steadily ris- 
ing operating and, with our rates 
firmly fixed by legislative enactments and 
regulation, our constantly narrowing mar- 
gin of profits. 


costs 


Branch:Line Problems 


We were not above economies. Please 
do not think that for a moment. When I 
came with the property there were nine 
branch lines, shooting off from its main 
stem, all of them most dubious earner 
To-day there are but eight, including the 
one which I added, the electrified Tre- 
mont and Eastern, which already has de 
veloped into something considerably better 
than earning its fixed charges and operating 
costs. Three of the branches we lopped 
off—not without considerable argument 
and trouble. They were terrible lemons, 
eating their very heads off and making 
great inroads into the profits of the staunch 
old main line 

Under pressure 


I fin lly restored servic 


upon one of these branche but with a 
great simplicity and economy of operatior 

The internal-combustion gasoline engine 
solved the prol a of this one branch, just 


fourteen and one-half miles in length. It 


made it pos ible to take off a chunl 
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which made three round-trip runs a day and 
cost a real sight of money to operate 
closed gasoline-motor car 


And when the brother- 
and tried to force 


operating economy 
hood people came to us 
into putting a five-man crew onto the 
train we told them to ‘ 


abandon the branch, 
would not actually tear up the rails 
two other even less | 
it to the traction system of the important 
operate it with two-man crews and brook 
no interference from the railroad brother- 
After which the labor men backed 
politely and gracefully. 

Eventually we shall resume the operation 


branches that we completely abandoned, 
and perhaps establish five or six more it 
But these will become t 
with a single exception 


is to be narrow gauge of a different type 
from any America has yet seen. 
privilege to be overseas for fifteen months 

during the late unpleasantness over there. 


have used the so-called light railways along 
their highroads these many years has made 
a tremendous impression 
return and pending the return of our rail 
Government I workes 
a real light railway to serve our 






roads to us from the 
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Word From the Old Man 






But the working out of this experiment 
that of our proposed trackless 
y an entirely new form of motor 








Our plans are definite 
go ahead with the least possible 
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‘What did S. Rogers Bartlett s 
‘s up a delightfully feminine little 1 
I have nearly forgotten 


revered father-in-law. 
long weeks and months after his departure 









On the night that we oper 
new passenger terminal in T 











cablegram was slipped into my fingers 
was from the old man 
the corner of the big new waiting room and 



























‘Explain damphool busines 


, Which had come all the 





inquired the faithful Henry | 
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(a N a passenger car the motor is a matter of pleasure or profanity. But in a 
truck, the motor’s performance means hard, clinking dollars. The motor 


\)\ either coins money or dissipates it. 
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s\\ When you put a Herschell-Spillman Motor to work for you, you can rest 
HP | easy regarding its fidelity to duty. 


| It's on the job all day and will work Sundays and holidays, if necessary, without 
balking or complaining. 























Remember its name — Herschell-Spillman. 


Builders of high grade motors since nineteen hundred 
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The Metal of Mystery 


EK HAVE always been taught to look 


—_ gold as a precious metal, but its 
value becomes insignificant when compared 
with radium, which weight for weight is 
worth at least 150,000 times as much as 
gold. The trouble is that just as we are 
commencing to understand the marvelous 
powers of this new element of mystery the 
experts come along and tell us that at the 
present rate of production the known 
sources of the metal will be practically ex- 
hausted in ten or fifteen years. 

The total supply of radium in the world 
to-day is estimated to be four ounces—an 
amount hardly sufficient to fill the cup 
from which you drink your morning coffee. 
The total annual production of the metal 
throughout the world is now about one 
ounce a year, and comes chiefly from the 
carnotite ores of Colorado. The present 
value of this annual output, which can be 
held in a tablespoon, is in the neighborhood 
of $3,000,000. The hopeful side of the pic- 
ture lies in the indestructibility of radium. 
Every gram that is added to what we al- 
ready have is in the nature of a perma- 
nent addition. Furthermore, radium only 
loses its power at the rate of about one- 
thirty-third of one per cent each year. In 
other words, it takes approximately 1690 
years for the metal to lose one-half of its 
potency. Then after a second period of 
1690 years we still have one-quarter of the 
radium energy we started with. 

The property of radioactivity is a com- 
paratively new discovery and was un- 
covered by accident in 1896 by Henri 
Bex quere l, the French scientist and inves- 
tigator of the X ray. His « xperiments led 
to the development of the fact that the 
salts of uranium possessed the property of 
ionizing gases, or converting the molecules 
of gases into charged particles Madame 
Curie, in Paris, became interested in the 
discoveries of Becquerel and proceeded to 
examine all known elements to see if any 
other metals contained the peculiar prop- 
erties detected in uranium. She found that 
radioactivity is an atomic property; 
that thorium acted quite like uranium; 
that pitchblende carrying a given weight 
of uranium had approximately four time 
greater activity than any pure uranium salt 
containing the same weight of uranium. 
This latter disclosure caused her to con- 
clude that pite hblende contained another 
element that was also radioactive, and she 
proceeat d to prove this conclusion 





Where Radium Occurs 


The pitehblende was dissolved, and the 
various elements in it were precipitated 
and teste d for rac joactivity. The principa 

tivity was found to be concentrated in 
the barium, strontium and calcium group. 
After the calcium and strontium had been 
eliminated, the barium that remained still 

howed strong wtivity. This caused Ma- 
dame Curie to investigate further, and the 
element radium was eventually separated 
out by the fractional crystallization of its 
alts from the corresponding barium salt 

Radium gives off three types of rays 
called the alpha, beta and gamma. The 
alpha rays travel with a velocity of about 
20,000 miles a second; the beta rays are 
ejected with a velocity of more than 100,- 
000 miles a second; while the gamma rays 
travel with the ace of light. The alpha 
ran ordin: iry sheet of note 


ray is stopped | 
paper; the hehe ray will or ape a pie 
of glass: while the gamma ray Is practl i 
identical with the X ray, on ly being more 
penetrating. 

Radium is now obtained chiefly from 
carnotite, though a small amount is derived 
from pitchblende. Small deposits of the 
latter ore are found in Austria, Saxony, 
England, Australia and Portugal. Prac- 
tically all of the world’s radium until eight 
years ago came from the autunite deposits 
in the latter country. The first important 
radium operations in the United States did 
not commence until in 1912, though a 
small plant designed to recover uranium 
from carnotite ore was erected in Colorado 





as early as 1900. This venture, however, 
enjoyed but a short life. 

Practice has shown that it is necessary to 
handle and treat something like 1,000,000 
pounds of ore in order to recover a gram of 
radium. One ton of ore will seldom deliver 
more than six or seven milligrams of the 
radium element. One authority figures 
that inahadine coal, water and chemical 
the producers must handle more than 50,- 
000 tons of raw material to produce an 
ounce of the precious radium metal. No 
such effort has ever before been required to 
produce a spoonful of any single element. 

The medical fraternity of the world ha 
come to accept radium as a treatment for 
cancer. Permanent cures are said to have 
been accomplished, and practically every 
large city has at least one hospital that is 
supplied with a small quantity of radium. 
In actual practice the surgeon generally 
uses a minimum of fifty milligrams of the 
powerful substance, and even this quantity, 
which is no larger than the head of a match, 
costs him $6000. 

As a general rule the radium metal 
shaped into a tiny rod no larger than a 
small piece of the lead in a pencil. This i 
incased in a glass capsule and hermetically 
sealed; next the whole tube is placed in a 
silver casing open at one end; and final 
the silver tube with its precious aaa is 
inserted in a strong cylindrical holder made 
of brass. The rays of the radium are di 
rected upon the diseased human tissu 
through a screen of rubber, and strange 
as it may appe: _— rays act only upon the 
diseased flesh, leaving the healthy tissue 
unaffected, T his small piece of radium, 
which will penetrate lead to a depth of 
more than two inches, must be handled 
carefully with silver forcep Any contact 
of the surgeons’ fingers with the radiun 
would result in a serious burn. 


A Cupful for Posterity 

Radium is also used in the manufacture 
of luminous paint. Such paint usuall 
carries from .1 to .25 milligram of radiur 
element to one gram of zine sulphide, de 
pending upon the use for which the paint i 
intended imilar compound is now being 
largely used on the face of watches and 
clocks, and to coat electric push buttons 

Scientists tell us that the seriou waste of 
radium in the manufacture of luminou 
articles may be ended by substituting 
mesothorium for radium. The mesothorium 
will remain luminous for four or five year 
and can then be renewed if desired. Thi 
radium substitute may be obtained as a by- 
product in the treatment of monazite sand 
rn of thorium nitrate used 
in incandescent mantles. Experiments are 
now being carrie¢ aoe ird, and it is hoped 
that before long mesothorium can be ib 
stituted for radium in commercial practice, 
thus leaving the mor precio 
for the treatment of afflicted humanit) 
throughout the world, 

More than half of the radium now inex 
ence has come from Colorado and Utal 
carnotite ores. Though the industry is in 
the infant stage, the radium producer 
are having difficulty procuring suffi 
supply of the 
that we cannot depend upon our carno 
deposits to furnish us commercial quanti 
ties of ore for more tl 


longer if we continue to produce at the 


IS element 





proper ore. 


tits 
ian eight or ter eal 


present enormous rate of one ounce of 
radium a year. One expert who has fol 
lowed the development of the busines 
from the beginning estimate that the 
maximum production of the American 
fields will not exceed 100 additional gram 
of this metal of mystery, which amoun 
would hardly double the world’s presen 
supply of the element. All of these fact 
force the conclusion that unl clence 
comes to the rescue and new discoveries are 
made the poor unfortunates who will su 
ceed us in ages to come will have to labor 
along with a mere cup f il or two of the mo 

wonderful but most elusive metal that ever 
lay in the bosom of Mother Earth. 
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—good taste 


ofl well-dressed man may be notice- 


able, even conspicuous, 1n a crowd, 
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definite peculiarity in his clothing. 


It is because of something which 
even those unfamiliar with it know 
instinctively to be correct. 


an indefinable quality, known, per- 


Such a quality is much harder 


attain than mere novelty. 


You will find 


Specialties sconians a 


leading dealers’ 


Vakers of good Overcoats, 
Trousers, Day and bi 
Smoking Jackets, Bath Robes, Summer 
Clothing, Golf and Automohi 


ening Haistcoats 





enwald & Well 
Specialties 
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Are You Hard on Shoes? 


The harder you are on shoes the more you will appreciate 


Korry Soles of double-wear leather. The army found them 


valuable. Their extra long life means a real saving to 


bu 1H ’ }* ple who tread hard CIty pavements and to 


men whose work require VLC h walking on rough ground, 


You can imayine the economy they are on the shoes of 


romping children. 


Besides outwearing any others Korry Soles are perma 


nently waterproof, comfortably flexible, and won't slip on 

wet surface They are as good for dress shoes as they 
ire for work shoe 

Next time you take vour shoes 

| Korry Soles. 


pay you to ask for 
5, Korrv-Krome 


to the repair man it will 
Most good repair men 
have both brand and Korry Special. The 


genuine. 


name stamped on the bottom identifies the 
Korry-Krome rapid Special 
Korryv- Krome ' © tre sclected As this le is cut from the shoulder, 
tions of the hice n t it has a coarser grain; but Korry Special 
hat hith t Th } will ourwear anv other kind of leather 
most durab 1¢ world except Korry-Krome, and costs less. 
Ir bu new how , Imquire Wf your ce iler has any with Korry 
Sol l a t t Korry Soles awaiting every shoe in your 
household. See that your repair man gives you what you want 
If vour repa man oes not hav Korry Soles for you, send us 
$1.00 and we will sen u a parr of Korrv-Krome half-soles (or 
two puur childrer es up to 13), which any repair man can attach 
Kull sol aa Give e of vour shoes. 


JLW.& A.P. HOWARD COMPANY Established 1867 Corry, Penn. 
— ————ESEIESES]SeEEe—EeEeEEeEEEEEEEE 
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KINGS’ HOSTS 


Continued from Page 27) 


“No, not this morning, anyway. Speak- 
ing of explaining, how do you explain this? 
I found it under the body.” 

He extended on his open palm a tin disk 
a little larger than a dollar with a bit of fine 
wire attached to it by twisting. The tag 


read: Pecos MINING Co., 
908 ozs. 
2-7-07. 

All save the figures was embossed in the 
metal—those had been scratched on in the 
office of the assayer of the mine, and indi- 
cated the weight and the date of pouring 
of a bar of gold bullion. The Pecos robbery 
had occurred in June, 1907. Walters rose 
suddenly and crossed the room—came 
back. He was trying to cover his panic. 

“You found that? Oh, yes, that might 
mean something! What do you think?” 

““You’re the sheriff,” Squires retorted. 
“Here is the only thing that seems to hook 
up with the murderer—this might do it.” 

He drew from a pocket the metal top of 
an automobile radiator. 

“That was there too?’ 

‘Little ways off. I’ve been looking over 
the machines in town—this could fit any 
one of forty of them.” 

Walters began to bustle busily. 

“That gives me an idea,” he said hur- 
riedly. “I'll take those things here and 
get out and see what I can stir up. If 
you'll stick nse the office ti 

“Well, I won’t, W alters.”” 

“What do naa mean you won't?” 

“This is my case. I’m reporting it to 
you, that’s all. Don’t say that I tried to 
keep it dark later. Oh, you poor fumble- 
fingered fool!” 

The slight pause and the 
had covered an amazing action. Walters, 
panic-stricken and now defied—seeing the 
whole house of his illicit and grafting mach- 
inations tumbling about him—had put 
out a hand to sweep up the clews of the 
murder case, where the undersheriff had 
laid them on the table. Squires had struck 
his hand up violently. Walters-had turned 
livid, gasped, cursed and reached for his 
revolver at his left hip. His fingers were 
unsteady, his arm cold. Without raising 
his voice or appearing to move rapidly the 
undersheriff had whipped out his own 
weapon—its muzzle drilled into Walters’ 
stomach, doubling him over helplessly. 

“All right, Squires,” he whispered, 
“You've got me this time. I didn’t mean 
anything.” 

“You didn’t quite get away with it, if 
that’s what you're trying to say,” his sub- 
ordinate retorted. ‘Now, listen to me, 
Walters! There’s something rotten on in 
this man’s town. I don’t know yet what it 
is, but I’m going to find out. As far as the 
law goes you're sheriff, but as far as the 
fact goes you've got to lie low and keep 
your voice soft or I'll fight you for the 
office. I won’t stand any fooling till I clear 
this thing up. What about you?” 

“I only wanted to help you, Judd.” 

‘I'd like to believe you, Jack, but I don’t. 
That's straight! Pico is filling up with 
Radcliff’s gunmen—they’ve been coming 
in for the last hour. Gessler is busier than 
a hive of bees. Tip Templeton is at Rad 
cliff’s and a lot of his kind are hanging 
round looking mysterious. I’ve been here 
since five o’clock this morning and it looks 
like they are watching me.” 

He paused, waiting for Walters — perhaps 
hoping that the man would come clean at 
last. But either Walters was not in Rad- 
cliff’s secret or he was a convincing liar. 

‘I take oath I don’t know what it’s 
about, Judd,” he said earnestly. ‘‘Gessler 
was here on a little matter this morning, 
but he didn’t tell me anything.” 

“All right,” the undersheriff said. “I'll 
have to take your word for it. The best 
thing you car do is stay right here. I don’t 
mind saying that I would be suspicious if I 
saw you on the street. I’m mad, Walters, 
and I’m getting madder. If they have 
come to town to get me to-day they may 
do it, but so help me I'll have a lot of com- 
pany when I go out! Don’t fool yourself 
that I don’t mean what I say! Just watch 
out for yourself, and I'll do the same! So 
long! os 

He replaced his automatic, picked up the 
envelope, the mine tag and the radiator 
cap, and walked out. Instead of turning 
down the corridor toward the front door of 
the jail building, however, he crossed it and 
went through into the courthouse by way 


exclamation 


of a covered passage by which criminals 
were taken to and from the court rooms. 
From the latter he passed out to a back 
street. Walking briskly and circuitously, 
he came presently to the rear of Henry 
Hudson’s garage opposite the courthouse. 

Hudson’s was the only place of the kind 
in Pico that he had failed to visit that 
morning in his search for some link connect- 
ing the radiator cap found at the scene of 
the murder with the machine to which it 
belonged. His chances, he had early real- 
ized, were slender, since the cap would fit 
almost any automobile. However, he was 
determined not to overlook any possibility. 
He nodded to the mechanics at work in the 
shop and passed on toward the front, where 
a dozen or more machines, most of them 
belonging to men he knew, were standing. 

In the middle of the garage a boy was 
filling a bucket ata hydrant. 

‘Hello, sonny, ’ Squires said. 
back in, I see. 

T he boy looked up quickly, then grinned. 

“Oh, hello! You're the sure rider, ain’t 
you? Yes, I had to come back. Busted a 
spring.” 

“Hard luck! Did you get caught out in 
the wind last night?” 

“Yep. I don’t like ’em.” 

He had crossed and was raising the 
bucket to fill the radiator of a dusty old 
automobile when suddenly a tire, flawed or 
unwisely loaded, blew out with a loud and 
startling report. The boy uttered a cry, 
dropped whatever he had in his hands, and 
leaped toward the side of the car. Then he 
stopped, laughing foolishly. 

‘Gee, that scared me!” he exclaimed. 

His voice trembled and he was pale and 
wit le-eyed. The undersheriff laughed. | 

“You seem to be kind of nervous,” he 
said good-humoredly. 

“Yeh, I guess I am,” the boy agreed. 
“It was that wind got my goat.” 

He was searching the floor with his 
frightened eyes. Now he crossed and picked 
up a radiator cap. He had been holding it 
in one hand—had thrown it from him when 
the blow-out occurred. Judd Squires’ lips 
puckered slightly. With some casual fare- 
well to the lad, he walked on toward the 
office of the garage. But once inside, he 
turned to watch the boy at the battered old 
machineinthemiddleofthebuildingthrough 
a dirty pane of glass hehind the stock room 
In a moment Ralph was back at the nose 
of the automobile again—was raising his 
bucket of water for thesecond time. Squires 
waited. The radiator was slowly filled. 
Squires took out his automatic, held it be- 
hind him, screamed suddenly, terrifyingly, 
and fired into the floor. 

The boy outside echoed the officer’s cry, 
spun round and once more sprang toward 
the doors of nis ear. He stood clinging to it 
this time, weak and unnerved. Squires 
walked softly out and up, behind him. 

‘That’s twice, sonny,” he said rather 
sorrowfully. “‘Once might be a coincidence, 
but twice 


“You came 


Vv 

N THE third or top floor of the Cattle- 
men’s State Bank Building, in Pico, 
was a suite of offices arranged about the 
stair well in a horseshoe. Entrance to all 
the nine rooms in this group was had through 
a single door in the center, opposite the 
stairhead. This door was rather crowdedly 

embellished with this directory: 

Pico TOWNSITE Co., 

R. P. STEARS, AGT. 


INDIAN HeAD CopPpER MINING COMPANY 
Pico GAS, LIGHT AND 
WATER Corp. 
JAS. P. FEATHER 
REAL ESTATE 
KEARNEY COUNTY LOAN Ass’N 
GEO SEBRIGHT, MGR. 


GESSLER & YARROW, 
ATT’ys AT LAW 
NOTARY 
ENTER WITHOUT KNOCKING 
With all that elaboration of lettering the 
door failed of telling the whole truth. All 
these corporations, firms, partnerships and 
individuals were mere kept men and errand 
boys for the real tenant—and his name did 
not appear at all. The suite of offices was, 
in fact, that of Henry Radcliff. 
(Continued on Page 85) 
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Ss Alnswerec 
Nase %? 
war chief of 2,000 


ANONICUS, 
savage Narragansetts, sent the hand- 


ful of Plymouth Puritans a snake-skin 
filled with arrows—a warning and a threat. 
The same snake-skin, but filled with gun- 
powder and bullets, was Governor brad- 
tord’s answer—a bold reply to the chal 


lenge, in terms that were unmistakable. 
Bradford detined 


attitude toward di 


Thus stout Governor 
New 


turbers of the peace. 


Eneland’s 
A recent occurrence 
in Massachusetts clearly demonstrated the 
vitality of this New England ideal—fear 
less, uncompromising maintenance of law 


and order. 


fact all Ameri 
cans who glory in the old American tra- 


New Englander in 


ditions—will celebrate during the coming 


year the Tercentenary of the First Landing. 


Visit Old Plymouth and Provincetown; 
Boston, the scene of the famous ‘Tea- 
Party’’; Salem, the home port of many old 
Yankee clipper ships; Lexington and 
Concord, where was tired the shot “‘heard 
round the world.” 

Enjoy the pleasures ot sea and shore, of 


rugged mountains, of placid lakes and 


streams of pleasant days and cool nights 
in New England. 
Make this institution New 


W e€ are equip- 


your ng 
land banking headquartet 
ped with unexcelled facilities for handling 
your Banking, Trust and Foreign Trade 
requirements. Correspondence invited. 
Our illustrated brochure, “New England 
Old and New’’—issued in commemora- 
tion of the First Pilgrim Landing, will be 
\ddress Department A. 


sent on request, 


Otp CoLtony [RUST COMPANY 


BOSTON 
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ow seldom and well. The buying — great amount of hand-tailoring we put 

“a suit today is no longer a mere — into Kahn clothes and the Kahn label. 
incident—it is an economic event. , 
It amounts literally to making an Kahn clothes are tailored to your 
EE PN LOSE Wy ee individual measure—and are, as a 
business judgment you would use in matter of course, pure wool. 
making any other kind ot investment. They cost a little more, but they 
The security behind your investment wear a great deal longer—and they 


is the quality of our materials, the — invariably remain good clothes. 


KAHN ~ TAILORING ~ CO 


UF INDIANAPOLIS USA 


May 15,1920 
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(Continued from Page 82) 

On the northwest side of the floor were 

hree rooms into which very few ever pene- 
trated. The town’s affairs were dominated 

ind its destinies dete rmined in the office of 
Gooden shared with Lafe Yarrow up to 
the time that he became a county judge. 
Its business was largely controlled from the 
headquar rters of George Sebright, of the 
Kearney County Loan Association. Its 
politics was mar ipulated from the office of 
the gas-and-water corporation. Other of its 
activities had allotted place in the suite, but 
the rooms in the corner were almost sacro- 

anct. Sheriff Walters had been in the 
outer of the three: Gessler, Yarrow and 
Tossie Troy ar d Jim Feather, two of the 
boss’ henchmen, had seen the sex ond; but 
if anyone had been in the third his name 
or hers—was never known. Pico heard 
tories about that room—its Chinese fur- 
nis hings, its costly chests and lacquered 
tab its liquor ideboard with handles and 
inate ak teeae -wrought silver, and the slid- 
ing panel atin which Lee Kim, the 
Chinese half-caste, passed hot viands of 
strange nature from a small pantry outside 
to which only he had the key. But these 
were only tales Lookit g at Radcliff, one 
would scarcely have credited him with Syb- 
iritic tastes, 

He was a thin, yellow-faced man, with 
beady eyes always half veiled, with light 
andy eyelashes and almost no brows. His 
hands, long and slender, were peculiarly 
dead looking and usually lay inert on his 
knees or a desk top. He wore diamonds 
with extravagantly bad taste, and this was 
the more surprising because he was qui tly 


and very well dressed, and chose ties and 


even socks and handkerchiefs with discrim- 
ation and a nice sense of color. His gem 
were worth a sun of money variously esti 


under their true 


value, for he bought only the best through 


agents who knew his desires and who went 


mated but probably alway 


far to meet them. The only plausible ex- 

planation is that Radcliff turned as much 

f his fortune as po le into portable and 
easily nvertible articles against some cor 

ngency when money would be useful to 
Saal ] é ; 


him and when he would want it accessible. 
He was not afraid of being robbed. He 

was amply al le to take care of himself in 

iny company and agal reasonable — 

He did notantik Ipate navir ten yroter m 
f 


ell against unreasonabie odds, 








bec auUuseé he 
, 

always arranged the odds in advance. He 
was a gunman of incomparable quality 
fear] ‘ ly, perfectly armed, 
he led, entire ly ready 
ventuality. His owr 
udden in quarrel 





quick, 





ind, because Oo 





He had no lovable 





| tie d the alty given him was | 
lespite | n mear ind 

aits and becaust he was the 

1 of a desperate crew 
thes eh aamoamiler th er, the 

ipabie lawyer V vedou 
or betrayed or turned up Rad 
finger of whisky at any time 
jared. On the other hand—unless it wa 
Gessler, whose fe ilty Radcliff held because 
f his possession of certain information cor 
erning the ttorney no one ot them ever 

lered such a project. They hated 

tad iff cord A and fetched and carried 
r him like sy e] 

Such dominance in his world carried its 
wr penaltic Radcliff was the most lonely 
la n the S thwe and Knowing t 
Vat to « I t COU 1 ot It t 

gie per man or woman, Ou ti 
ght, excey 


ick of cu I 
empt for ther 
m a false fe« 
‘ t Wi » pe 
r diffic Som } 





te ed himse vith cu r Me une in his 
juliet, toneless voice, and “aid certain ad- 
onitions concerning him on the unhappy 


This undersheriff, Judd Squires, was more 


langerous. But Radcliff’s feeling of secur- 
ty from any of Squires’ clumsy investiga- 

ons was grounded in his recognition of the 
fact that Squires was a menace. Knowing 
that much, Radcliff had only to take certain 
recautions. His mistake, of course, had 
een in permitting the merchants of Pico to 
put the cow-puncher into the office. They 
had threatened to turn the whole county 
government upside down— make an issue of 





it—if Walters, the braggadocio weakling, 
were left in sole control of the office. Rad- 
cliff had recognized that they could carry 
out those threats—therefore he had com 
promised, because back of them he saw the 
old and always real potential power of Stull 
Stow, the cattle baron and once boss of 
Kearney County. Radcliff really hated 
Stull Stow—and he feared him. But be- 
tween Stow and the ex-gambler’s seat of 
power were innumerable safeguards. 


On that morning of the division with | 


McCune of the recovered spoils of the Pecos 
robbery all of them had been startled by 
the sudden return of Judd Squires, sent 
from town on a trumped-up errand that 
should have kept him absent three days at 
the very least. During those three days the 
gold bullion could be handled and disposed 
of; McCune could be started with his con 

signme nt of highly valuable liquors for de- 

livery to agents in Arizona and thus got out 
of the way for good and all; and Tim Doon 
could be indicted and headed for the peni- 
tentiary. That was the project. Radcliff 
believed that Doon or his pretty-faced and 
high-tempered daughter had given Squires 
the information that had led ten days be- 
ore to the arrest of Sebright and the little 
peddlerfrom Searchlight. Luckily thegirl 

a chit with fancy notions about her virtue 
and no sense of gratitude— knew nothing, 
but Tim Doon knew too much. Once con 
victed— made the goat, as Walters had told 
Gessler—he would be fangless. The one 
man who was troublesome, Undersheriff 
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Squires, would be put out of the way soon, | 


somehow! 
But here was Squires back in town; 


McCune suspected of a murder and hang- | 


ing about in the way waiting for his damned 
automobile; Tim Doon in the county jail; 
and John Walters he Ipless with « hattering 
fear. Well, something would happen during 
the day! Tossie Troy ’s gunmen would have 
a spree and a riot —it was an ill wind, indeed, 
that blew no one good! 

A hand fell on the boss’ door, and Gessler 
came in hurriedly without the usual for- 
mality of knocking. He was worried and 
blown. He sank on a bench opposite his 
chief’s desk. 

“McCune’s caught,” he s 

“By Squires?” 

es. 

“What charge?”’ 

‘Transporting ‘whi ky 

“How'd he happen to get him?’ 

“T don’t know. Hen Hudson says that 
Squires picked MceCune’s driver up in the 
garage this morning. This afternoon he 
brought the kid back and drove away with 
him Lee was out at the corral he loaded 
the stuff according to orders. But he says 
McCune wasn’t inthe machine when it came 
there for the booze about an hour ago. 
I've been wondering if Squires suspected 
something — but I don't see how he could!”’ 

‘At any rate he got McCune.” 

‘Yes.”’ 

“Ts the charge on the blotter?” 

“Ye ; 

‘That’s all right then Send Jimmie 
Nance or Heffernan to bail him out. Call 
up Judge Yarrow yourself and get the bail 
nxed. 

“Oh, that part is easy! But Walters 
says he’s afraid = 

‘Don’t tell me about Walters! If he 
bungles this thing I'll kill him.”’ 


The boss did not raise } oice or vary 


aid bluntly. 


his inflection. His tone was casual— matter 


But Squires seems to have something 
I think Walters knows what it ind 
“What, then? Talk up, you sick fool!” 
‘I am sick. Squires may have found a 
CIeW at the cache omet! ing more thar 
the murdered man. Or got a confession 
from McCune’s boy 
Squires! Squires! Who's 


W: ilters. But right now h 
than a cat. If I could take hold 
Radcliff looked at him pityingly. 
‘You're a thumb-fir 
sler,”” he observed. ‘‘Some 
if I made anything saving you ten year 
back. How are you going to take hold 
“T could get a writ of | abe as corpus from 
Judge Yarrow 
‘And show your hand to Squires? Where 
do you get in on this thing? Did you ever 
hear of this man Barnes before to-day?” 
“Nea.” 
‘Did Barnes ever hear of you? How are 
you going to account for that?” 
“T see. But if Squires finds out that 
B: arnes is the Pecos bandit 2a 


gered shyster, Ges- 


imes | wonder 











UBMARINES when submerged 
depend for power and safety 
upon giant storage batteries that 
weigh several thousand times as 
much as the storage battery on your 
car. Forsubmarine service, 
where quality is para- 
mount, six nations buy 
Gould Storage Batteries 
with Dreadnaught Plates. 
The same quality is built into the 
Gould Automobile Starting and 
Lighting Battery; and you can 
buy one to replace the battery 
on your car, at more than 2,000 
Gould Service and Sales Stations. 


Gould Storage Battery Company 


30 Kast 42nd St., New York 
Plant: Depew, N.Y. Sales Offices in Principal ( 
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City Comforts 
for Country Estates 
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niversal 4 K.W. Lighting Plants | 
furnish unflickering hght plu } 
mpl irplu f power for ele | 
t household convemence | 
with the reliabuilit of a cit) | 


power plant 


It juiet, water-cooled motor 


runs on gasoline, kerosene or ga 
ind is direct-connected to a spe 
cially designed 8-pole generator 
Write for Bulletin No. 30 on 
Lighting Plants, both stationary 


and portable 


Driven by 





4-Cylinder 
Motor 


There's a Universal Motor for 





ill boats up to 30 feet. Speed, 

ip to 20 miles an hour with 17-ft 

boats— proportionate with other | 

lengths. Write for Bulletin No. 29 
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UNIVERSAL Motor Co. 
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‘You make me weary! What do we care 
how much Squires finds out so long as we 
aren't connected up? Get Tip Templetor 
to put daylight through him on Mair 
Street. And if Feather can’t arrange a jail 
delivery with Walters a 

“Oh, I see!” 

“Don't see too much! Keep out of it 
yourself! One of the boys can frame a 
reason for bailing McCune, and if Squires 
opens his head it can be shut — with a forty- 
four slug. Now get out of here with your 
whining —you give me the creeps!” 

The lawyer went out. Presently a woman 
was admitted. She was a stranger in Pico 
tall and foreign looking, holding her head 
high and proudly tadcliff stood up in hi 
place, snarled some question at her, shoved 
her from him and into the middle room 
Hie amused himself by baiting her for a 
time; then led her on into the third room 
He was opening a bottle of wine later, 
laughing at her for being afraid of him and 
taunting her about something when the 
door was flung open violently and Gessler 
stood therein. Behind him were Feather, 
one of Radcliff’s lieutenants; Lee Kim, the 
half-bred Chinese: and Tip Te mpletor a 
professional gunman. The three underlings 
gaped into that room, their eye 
candalously on the woman. But Gessler 
was not thinking of her or the room 

‘You'll have to come into this thing, 
Radcliff!” he cried, his mouth pulled down 
“Get rid of the woman!” 

Radcliff looked them over sneeringly, 
turned from them, poured two glasses of 
the wine and drank one, and walked in 
leisurely fashion to the door, throwing back 
some imputation as he closed it. The four 
men gave way before him; he motioned 
them into the outer office, closed that door 
and faced them. 

‘Well, rats?”’ he asked 

Gessler answered 

surnes is booked for murder.” 

‘Who did he croak?” 

**A man named Stanley Snydex Barne 
was carrying his paper that’s where 
Squires found the identification. It wa 

ome personal matter certainly. Snyder 
wasn't known here 
nis We ll, go on -. 

“He's held without bail.” 

‘Where's Walters?” 

“In his office. He 

“Oh, is he?) Get him up here! 

Jim Feather, officious and fawning, 
sharply to Kim, the half-caste, and the 
latter went out shuffling his feet but mov 
ing very swiftly. Radcliff crossed and sat 
down 

Now listen to me, you mushheads! | 
don't want to go over the same yround 
twice, and I don’t want to answer a lot of 


secret 


oftly. 


done— through!” 


poke 


fool questions. Get me 

They nodded, surly or anxious or intent 
according to their natures 

“This man Barnes is a friend of mine — I 
want him in Arizona to-night Feather, 
you'll attend to handling him after we get 
him free. If he makes you any trouble 
knock him on the head with something and 
throw his body into the Cafion I don't 
eare what happens to him—if he’s never 
seen here again!” 

‘I'll take care of him,” said Feather im 
portantly. 

‘Number two: of the 
jail is fairly easy, but it must be done right 
Squires is the man we have to deal wit! l 


Getting him out 


don't think anyone would mind if Squires 
had a funeral to-morrow or the next day 

if it couldn't be helped Tip, you used to 
hate Squires, | believe.” 

‘Don't worry about that, Mr 
I got my orders.” 

lempleton growled the words, mouthing 
them thickly 

All set then. Walters will make him 
elf scarce—T'll see to that. He'll leave the 
jail door open the key ure on the rack by 
the door, or they should be if Squires is 
rroy will run the show there, 

better go masked— no use of 
viving Squires or anybody else a chance to 
make any death-bed charges. Slip this man 
Barnes out to Feather. And you, Gessler 
somebody must look out for that boy. 
What's his name?” 

Gossard, What do you want done with 
him?” 

Croak him, you simpering idiot! Cut 
his squawking little throat! He's the one 
that’s played hell with the whole game!" 

“Allright. That's Templeton’s specialty.” 
Tip Templeton, long and stooping 
picturesque in his fringed leathern chaps 
and his Mexican sombrero—spat thinly 
through his clenched teeth 


Radcliff 


handled 


nd his boy 
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“T'll turn him over to The Cholo,”” he 
mumbled. ‘‘Where’s he at—this kid?”’ 

Gessler replied: 

‘In one of the steel cages on the second 
floor 

‘You get that, Tip?” Radcliff said 
‘*Might as well go and give ourselves up to 
the grand jury if the brat gets clear. Have 
The Cholo haul him off in the brush some- 
where—don’t want him showing up dead 
either!”’ 

“I got ears!” Templeton said in surly 
tones. 

“*Wish you had brains!” Radcliff coun- 
tered instantly. ‘* Don’t talk back to me!” 

“Didn't mean no harm.” 

Gessler intervened 

‘We'll take care of all this, Radcliff 
Sut you will have to help Walters away 
He isn't fit to travel s 

‘He's yellow! I’ve a good notion to send 
him off with Tip, here. Tip is an amiable 
companion.” 

“I'll be busy,” the cowman objected 
“But if you say so, Mr. Radcliff 4 

“Shut up!” Radcliff remarked in his 
even tones. ‘“* Now, Gessler, where is the 
stuff Barnes had in his car?”’ 

‘Still in the car, I suppose.’ 

“You suppose, you fathead! Don’t you 
know?” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“Squires ran the machine into Hudson’ 
garage when they came back with Barnes, 
and Hudson said he’d been ordered to hold 
it as evidence.” 

‘So I have to think for you too! Go 
and get Judge Yarrow when you leave here; 
have him issue an attachment for the 
Then send George Sebright to 
he’s deputy of Walters’, isn’t 


he looks sick 


machine 
erve it 
he?” 


You 


“Yes. And he will take the car 
‘To the garage out at my place. 
follow him and empty it.” 

‘Of the booze? But 

“Where's your mind to-day, Gessler? 
The booze be damned—pour it into the 
cesspool or give it to the bovs! You know 
iat [ want out of that machine!” 

‘Oh, I had forgotten that!’ Gessler 
colored. “But if we take that Barnes 
will a 
Radeliff was angered at last He rose 
crimson, biting his upper 





from his place 
lip. The stupidity of these agents, on wnom 
depended, infuriated 
A flaming im- 
precation upon them rose to his tongue, 
but he did not utter it, for Sheriff Walters 
entered, breathing hard and with unsteady 
yait, and flung himself into a chair. Lee 
Kim slid unobtrusively in behind him— to 
a place near the door. 

Che sheriff avoided Radcliff’s eye 

“We're gone!” he muttered. “‘Squires 
has found out who Barnes is 
McCune.” 

Radcliff settled back into his place, his 
left hand lying inert on his desk, his right 
thrust inside his coat. The angry color had 
gone out of his face; now it was again a 
jaundiced yellow. 
he said, and the two words 
cut -made Walters cringe 

“T went up to the ce ll to tell Barnes we'd 


o much that was hi 
the boss beyond control, 


knows he’s 


“Go on,” 


yet him away—to ask him to lie low. He 
thought we'd double-crossed him and he 


cursed me. The worst talk I ever took from 
any man.” 

‘I have to admire Barne 

iid cheerfully. ‘‘ What next? 

‘Squires came up —overheard part of it 
When | erdered him down he laughed at 
me. Twice to-day he’ 
me. He meant business too 

loo bad he didn’t shoot!” Radcliff re 
marked, still pleasant 

‘Damon it all,” the sheriff broke out, “‘ I'm 
tired of being the goat for this ‘ 

Radcliff’s hand came out of his coat and 
houldet As it shot 
there 


Radcliff 


pulled mis gun on 


went back over hi 
forward, almost with one movement, 
wus a flash of steel and a knife hurtled 
across the room and pinned Walter 
houlder to the wall, the blade singing as it 
truck. 

“That's nothing but a warning, Walter 
Radcliff said coolly, returning his hand to 
his breast. “‘Next time you get insolent 
it'll be a slug of lead. Go on with your 
story.” 

he sheriff groaned and shivered, then 
uttered a sharp cry. His movement had 
wrenched the flesh of his shoulder free of the 
knife blade, but he was still pinned by his 
cout He sagged forward, half fainting, 
and the coat ripped clean, releasing him so 
suddenly that he almost pitched to the 
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floor. He looked with piteous appeal to- 
ward Radcliff. The latter smiled, lighting 
a brown-paper cigarette with steady hand. 

“I’m waiting, Walters,” he said. 

“Yes, I know. Well, the next thing was 
that Squires took old Tim Doon to Barnes’ 
cell. That didn’t mean anything to me at 
first. Give me a glass of whisky, can’t you, 
Radcliff?” 

“T’ll give you a little treatment with my 
gun butt in a minute!”’ Radcliff said, angry 
again. “‘What the devil are you talking 
about? What has Tim Doon got to do 
with 6 

But Gessler interrupted, choking. 

“Doon!” he cried. ‘Doon would know 
McCune! What fools we've been!” 

“Speak for yourself!’ Radcliff inter- 
jected, beginning to rise in his chair once 
“Talk to me, you chattering ape! 
What do you mean?” 

“It was at Doon’s that McCune stayed 
before he stuck up the Pecos Sheriff 
Broadhead found out who he was through 
Tim Doon after the robbery.” 

Radcliff was across the room. With his 
gun suddenly in his hand he slapped the 
lawyer full across the face, brutally; con- 
tinuing the sweep of the heavy weapon he 
brought it down on the bowed head of the 
sheriff, half fainting in his chair. Still the 
ex-gambler did not raise his voice —he low 
ered it, lashing them with his words 

“Everybody happy now, I suppose!” he 
sneered. ‘‘ You've got me tangled up in thi 
thing, you think—you're satisfied! But 
I'm not through—I'm only starting. Get 
over to the jail as soon as it’s dark enough 
and put Barnes into Arizona before mid- 
night, or I'll take you on a man at a time 
and we'll shoot it out between us.”’ 

He stopped, looking at them straight. 

‘You know me, don't you? Well, now 
blow! I'll take care of this yellow dog 
he re os 

They went hastily —Gessler wiping blood 
from his cheek. Sheriff Walters lay on the 
floor at the feet of his master, inert. 





more, 








vi 

ip: 1D SQUIRES, undersheriff of Kearney 
ey County, had been right in saying that 
he stood alone against the gang and that 
the latter had and kept the advantage. He 
knew that conspiracy, grafting, manipu- 
lation were going on all about him, but up 
to the time of his arrest of George Sebright 
in the warehouse at Doon’s Corral he had 
had no tangible evidence on which to move. 
Radcliff blocked him there Sebright had 
been right in saying that Squires would 
have difficulty in convicting a man in 
Kearney County if the powers wanted that 
man free. The case against Sebright was 
till pending, but it was doomed to die on 
the calendar. Nothing had been gained by 
the arrest except that Squires knew one 
thing definitely —and perhaps the Federal 
agents who were coming would be able to 
use that one thing effectively—that Rad- 
cliff was king of the bootlegging operations 
of Pico as well as king of its other illicit 
and illegal and nefarious activities. 

His assignment to go to Martingale, ir 
remote part of the county, to arrest a 
murderer and his discovery on the way that 
the murderer had been dead several days 
and that Sheriff Walters knew he had, had 
been more than suspicious. But homeward 
bound to investigate, his thoughts had 
been diverted into a new channel by the 
of the body of the murderex 
man at the mesquite forks. To him, un- 
acquainted with any of the facts of the 
Radcliff deal withMeCune, the case was a 
blind canon Sut when an hour after he 
reached Pico he found that Radcliff’s bad 
men were drifting in from their several 
dubious places of employment near the 
and that they were all eying him, he 
began to believe that the murder might be 
more than a coincidence, with all this stir 
and his own fool’s errand to Martingale 
Che tin mine tag promised a link there — he 
peculated on what sort and to what it 
would lead 

Sheriff Walters had blown the game in 
a measure. His conscience was sure he 
winced when it was Jabbed. But no reli 
ance could be placed on him. Squires knew 
that anything that was done would have 
to be done by himself, still playing alone 
against experts with their cards all marked 
His arrest of Ralph Gossard had been luck. 
A four-hour session with the boy had elic- 
ited only the name of the murderer and his 
temporary hiding place. Squires had se- 
creted the boy with Henry Hudson, the 
garage man, for a time and gone on a still 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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AARE the children’s things a 
problem in your home? Do 
vou dread to see the hamper grow 
higher and higher with soiled 
pieces ? 
Think what a blessing a Maytag 
Cabinet Electric Washer would be. 
When the children’s things pile 
up, simply put them in the Maytag 
aluminum cylinder-turn the switch. 
That's all—positively all. The force- 
ful action of the water produced by 
the Millrace Principle flushes out 
every atom of dirt. Handles each 
piece as carefullyas your own hands. 
Prevents the wear of continued 
rubbing. And saves so much time. 


Kiddies’ Things 


It’s the same with everything 
due to the wonders of this scientific 
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Millrace Principle. Heavy things, 
coarse things, light things, frilly 
things, from rag rugs to delicate 
laces, are pertectly cleansed ny thre 
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The Gray Machine with the Stripe” 
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sy_to “Keep 


Clean 


wonderful Maytag aluminum cyI- 
inder. Nothing touches them but 
hot, sudsy water. All the cleansing 
action is produced in the water by 
the Millrace Principle. A’ cylin- 
der full of clothes usually requiring 
15 to 25 minutes is thoroughly 
washed in 10 to 12 minutes. 


Why be behind the times? Why 
worry about wash day and wash 
women? Go see a demonstration of 
the Millrace Principle. See for your 
self why this improved scientific 
machine is converting thousands of 
women tothe modern idea of wash 
ingbymachine. If youdon’t quickly 
locate the Maytag dealer, write us 
for his name and a free copy of out 
tamous “Household Manual.” 


Company, Dept. 100, Newron, lowa 
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CERTAINTY OF QUALITY AND GUARANTEED 





ERTAIN-TEED Roofing is sold at the same fair price 
per roll. Whether the purchaser buys one roll or a 

thousand the system of Certain-teed warehouses and dis- 
tributing centers has been so perfected that small shipments 
can be handled with practically the same economy as 
larger ones. 
The purchase of less than carload lots, therefore, makes 
no difference in the dealer’s cost, or in the basic price to 
the consumer. 
The costs of distributing Certain-teed Roofing have been 
cut to the utmost in this and other ways, because it has 
become a staple necessity. 
The saving of money and skilled labor that it effects 
should be—as it is—available everywhere and to everyone. 


So many people have learned its advantages that the area 
of roofs yearly covered with Certain-teed is far greater 
than that covered by any other kind of prepared roofing. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 


General Offices, Saint Louis 
Offices and Warchouses in Principal Cities 
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(Continued from Page 86) 

hunt for Barnes, finding and overpowering 
him as the little convict lay asleep and hav- 
ing him manacled before Barnes could raise 
the guns he kept clutched in his hands, even 
in his bed. Barnes, to cover his tracks, had 
admitted that he had come into Pico to 
move a load of whisky for a friend. In order 
to have a charge against him that would 
stand scrutiny for the time being the under- 
sheriff had taken the young driver out with 
him to Doon’s and the boy had assisted 
Lee Kim, the Chinese, in loading the con- 
signment. With this as his pretext, Squires 
had then placed Barnes in a cell, hiding one 
key and carrying the only other one with 
him. He was taking no chances with Sheriff 
Walters, who had shown an almost frater- 
nal interest in the prisoner. 

It was only after seeing that the Radcliff 
crowd was determined to bail out his man 
that a Squires found himself compelled 

to get a foundation for the graver charge of 
ae rr so that he could hold him without 
bail, defying even Judge Yarrow of the 
county courts. Here Ralph Gossard, the 
pitiful, trembling, frightened boy driver of 
the death car, again furnished the vital 
clew. He referred to the arrested man as 
Barnes and mentioned Mr. Snyder. Squires 
had found Snyder’s papers on Barnes 
Barnes’ letter in the de ad man’s pocket 
The prisoner was truculent and silent when 
que aieead. Then Sheriff Walters, bungling 
everything he touched that day, went to 
Barnes’ cell and in the colloquy that fol- 
lowed, and part of which Squires overheard, 
brought out the fact that Snyder had been 
his traveling companion and had been 
killed for personal reasons 

‘None of your business!” 
heard him say to the sheriff. 
get that off your chest.” 

And he had added with obs« ene empha is 
his suspicions that the Radcliff gang was 
double-crossing him 

There was then something apart from the 
murder that concerned the conspirators of 
Pico, Squires concluded. The tin mine tay 
might furnish that clew. Barnes might 
have known where the Pecos bandit, M« 
Cune, had cached his fortune—he might 
have been sent there by McCune And 
Radcliff might well have yot wind of hi: 
mission. 

It was almost six o’clock when Tim Doon, 
calling softly, summoned Judd Squires to 
the door of the bull pen where he was con- 
fined and whispered to him that he thought 


Squires had 
“So you can 


he knew the voice that had been raised so 
and profanely from the upper 


cell When he declared he thought the new 





prisoner was McCune himself Squires oper 
coffed But to humor the old man he led 
him up to the cage in the second tier. 

The identification was instant —com- 
plete Not only did Doon know the pri 
oner, but the prisoner knew Doon. He dre 
back and crouched on his bed, glaring 


at them and showing his teeth through hi 
dry lips like a snarling dog 
“T’d know him any place,” Tim Doon 
y when they had gone dowr 
that beard and his way of 
him look different But 
that’s the man stopped at the corral for a 
month in the winter of 1906. That's’ P 
McCune.” 

Squires knew how fruitless would be any 
= ty attempt toemp loy third-degree meth- 
rds « he quisition on a man like MeCune 
He must work out his case in a 

Ralph Actor was dumb as regards 
connection between his employer and th 
men in Pico. Not only was the boy terrified 
of McCune, but he had had one look at 
Gessler, the lawyer, and he could not bring 
imself to speak of the mysteries of 
night before In time he would 
“an, but in time would not do wher 
r organized machine of 
Radcliff. What Squires faced was the cer- 
tainty of a fight for the person of his pris- 
ner—that stood out plainly marked on 
every hand. He went into the sheriff's of 


¢ 
ol 














come cle 


moving against the 








ce and poured himself a generous dr 
whisky. This steadied and revived him. He 
decided to send Tim Doon for help from 
Stull Stow, the cattleman— the logical ally 
of one who was threatening the est: SE Pape 
order under the Rad liff régime. Doon was 
willing to go, even anxious. On a scratch 





pad Squires wrote: 


‘I’ve got Trigger MeCune here—the 
Pecos stick-up. H. R.’s milling round and 
it looks like a run-in here at the jail to- 
night. They may come too fast for me. 
Sut if you ride in be ready to hit the 
ground shooting. SQUIRES.” 















> 


*‘How'll I go?” Doon inquired, slipping 
the message into the pocket of his flannel 
shirt. 

‘**Get a machine if you can. Wait a min- 
ute—here’s Henry Hudson now.” 

Naughton, the jailer, had gone home; the 
night man did not come on until eight. 
Walters had left on the heels of Lee Kim, 
the Chinese, and hurrying; there was no 
one else about. Squires crossed to meet the 
garage owner. 

‘What’ s the matter with your phone, 
Judd?” Hudson demanded. “‘I tried to get 
you. You told me not to let that old Fair- 
fax out of the place. You know—that man 
3arnes’ car?” 

‘What about it?” 

“George Sebright has a court order for it.” 

‘His order is no food, Hen.”’ 

‘I wasn’t sure—but | played your game. 
¥ went away say ing he’d be back. What’ll 

I do about it? 

‘That car is held for evidence in a mur- 
der case, Hen. No court in the country can 
touch it. Go over and get it now and run it 
into the jail yard. And here! Have you got 
a machine you can send out to the Cross-S 
ranch with Mr. Doon?” 

“Sure! Want the big car?’ 

‘I want a fast one. And the big one 
might he +lp—coming back. When can you 
sti art. " 

‘I’vestarted,’’ Hudson snapped, and ran. 

Three minutes later, while a garage me- 
chanic drove Ralph Gossard’s battered old 
love into the inclosure beside the jail, Tim 
Doon clambered in with Hudson himself in 
a six-cylinder seven-passenger—the pride 
of Southern Nevada. 

‘Let’s go!’’ Hudson called, and eased his 
clutch in. The gears were slipped into 
mesh ~~ up- the automobile shot 
eastward, Doon giving directions. 

Squires followed the McCune car into the 
jail yard and locked the big barred gates 

**Can you help me carry this stuff inside, 
Bly?” he asked. 

The mechanic nodded. 

‘*Sure! Nothin’ doin’ at the garage.’ 

When the brandies and whisky had been 
removed to a place of safety: 

‘That’s funny,” Bly volunteered, squint- 








“What?” 

ode the load out, but look at them 
springs!" 

"Sain looked. The rear of the body of 
the car sagged almost —— axle 

**No booze -on earth that heavy,”’ Bly re- 
marked sagely. “She must be ballasted 
with Babbitt metal or somet! in’ 

He ste pped to the running board, shifted 
the rear seat cushion, then straightened 

‘W hat the dicken’s that stuff?” he cried. 

Ju idd, looking in beside him, chuckled. 

‘It’s about fifty thousand dollars’ worth 

of nir six per cent _ bullion, I guess,”’ 
he s aid quietl “Think you can help me 
with it and not slip a ‘as or so into your 
pocket by mistake, Bly?” 

“Sure!” the boy grinned, 
thousand! Gee whillikens!’ 

For Squires here was an amazing new de 
velopment. That Radcliff and his crew had 
been concerned over the arrest of the pri 
er as Barnes, their agent in transporting 





Sut fifty 


or 
illicitly held whisky, 
ing. Their perturbation over the murder of 
the mysterious Snyder might have been 
explainable if Snyder were found to be some 
Rad liff feared or hate a or eve di 

liked. But if Radcliff knew who Met une 
was 

Squires stood for a moment looking at 
the bullion when it was safely placed and 
Bly gone. This was what men sacrificed 
= ir souls for—this stuff! Such character 

s Radcliff and Gessler and Walters would 
go farther for it. The undersheriff began to 
see that he was facing the culmin , in 
one crisis, of all the clash in Kearney 
between rampant crime, grafting, illegal 
business, illicit traffic, gambling and worse 
things on the one hand, and on the other 
the sentiment represented by Stull Stow 
and men of his type, whose impatience with 
the existing régime had been only smotl 
ered, not killed. Undoubtedly MeCune 
had been discovered—perhaps by Sheriff 
Walters himself —in the act of removing his 
treasure and had been told to stand and 
deliver. Squires was convinced now that 
he had obeyed. If the fact could be proved 
and McCune might be handled so that it 
‘ould be—the downfall of Henry 
was imminent. But it was all in the hand 
of one man. If the undersheriff bungled 
now he himself would probably 
the light of morning, and Radcliff and hi 
crew would be laughing exultantly, more 


had not been surpri 











never see 
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securely intrenched in the county than ever 


before, and arrogant in their triumph. It 
was a full-sized man’s job he had. 

Unsteady footsteps sounded outside and 
a quavering voice called his name. Judd 
ran out to find Tim Doon weaving toward 
him. He was soiled, disheveled, bruised. 

“Somebody ditched the car just out of 
town,” he whimpered as Squires ran to 
brace him. “I think it was Jim Feather and 
Templeton. Hudson was hurt bad—they 
thought I was dead. But I managed to get 
to the corral.” 

Squires’ mouth tightened 

‘Well, it’s just hard luck, Tim,” he said. 
‘You did your best. Looks like a regular 
blind cation I’m in, doesn’t it?” 

; Maybe it ain't so blind, Judd,’ ” the old 
man said. ‘’Riss took the message.” 

***Riss? To Stow?” 

“Yep. Bob Terwilliger picked her up 
She got away safe.” 

Judd Squires gulped 

“That's fine of her,” he said quietly. 
But he had to turn away for a minute. 
Dragging her into it—’Riss Doon—into 
this mess! 

He gave Doon a drink and put him to 
bed in the sheriff’s office. Stafford, the 
night jailer, came in presently, and with 
him the two negroes who brought the pris- 
oners their evening meals. Squires went 
the round with the pair while they dis- 
tributed the food. Trigger McCune delib- 
erately threw his to the floor, cursing it and 
the waiters and especially the undersheriff. 
Ralph Gossard, white-faced, trembling, 
searched Squires’ face seemed relieved 
when Judd smiled at him encouragingly 
and gave him a pleasant word. 

‘Don't worry, son,” he said, 
coming through fine.’ 

Sut the undersheriff himself felt some 
doubts of his own optimism. He went down 
to sound out Neem Stafford, but one 
shrewd look at the man’s face dissuaded 
him. Stafford was a short, stocky, taciturr 
man, appointed for services rendered to 
tadcliff and for nothing else. It was im 
possible to tell whether or not he had 
knowledge of Radcliff’s immediate enter 
prise, but squires hastily decided to go on 
the assumption that he did. So he had an 
enemy to reckon with inside the jail if any- 
thing happened 

Something did happen. It fell swiftly 


“We're 





and unexpectedly Squires had gone the 
rounds of the jail after the prisoners’ dish 

had been taken away hi found every 
thing in order and had returned with the 


key to the jailer’s office. Stafford wa 
lo ng in a big chair reading a Salt Lake 
squire hung up the 4 


t wapapt r 


1 


went outside and was about to enter | 
own office when two men came hurrying it 
They had on mackinaw coats with the co 
lars turned high— he did not recognize them 
until they were within a few feet of him 

Then he said: ‘Hello, Templeton! Hello, 
Lopez! What's the rush?”’ 

“Sheriff Walters sent us to get you,” 
Te mple tor aid smoothly The Conti 
nental has been stuck up. Walters is down 
there.” 

‘You'll have to go wi 
squires said I'm b i 


You ay you are ‘Templeton retorted 
= ' 












yot order Just come along! 
in on one side of the under 
r knownas TheCholo, crowded 
in on the other. Each had a gun pre 
had been concealing them in 





their heavy sleeve tood quietly, 
look ing from one to the ott er of them : 

‘I don’t get the play,” he said. “But if 
that’s how bad you want me : 

He turned as though to enter his office, 
the two gunmen moving with him 

‘I'll get my hat,’ he said quietly 
when I need it! 

The added phrase was lost on his visitors, 
for in opening his heavy office door he had 
jerked it back so that it struck The Cholo 
full in the face, sending him reeling. At the 
same time he had swung his right hand 
round and caught Tip Templeton’s gun 
from his grasp, wrenching it free— his fore 
finger slipping through the trigger guard 
Templeton with a sava 
a second revolver, but it was useless to hin 
for his first one Squires had spun on his 
finger ar d now held, up ide down but stead 
ily and with his thumb on the hammer, 
against his adversary’s side 

Cheaters never prosper, Tip,” he said 
“Hand over.” 

In that second The Cholo, as Lopez wa 
best known, recovered his balance on the 
floor and fired from there, but from a prone 
position he shot high— plaster and bits of 


Squires 





ge oath plu ked out 












wood fell from the wall beside the door 
frame. Squires whirled about, but Lopez 

hidden then behind the door—ran for the 
rear of the building —disappeared. At the 


jail gate stood Neem Stafford, hesitant and 
pale-faced. Squires jabbed Templeton vi- 
ciously with the revolver muzzle 

*Mosey!”’ he said. ‘“‘Open that door of 
yours, Stafford—and don’t get ambitious 
This is my fight.” ' 

In another half minute the first brush was 
over—-The Cholo gone, Stafford cowed, 
Radcliff’s star gunman sulking in a cell 
disarmed, out of it. 

Judd Squires looked at the jailer a litte 
wearily. 

‘I guess I can manage somehow without 
youto-night, Neem,” hesaid finally. “* When 
things are happening fast I like to know 
who's behind me. Get your coat and take 
night off.”’ 

Stafford protested; demanded to know 
what the undersheriff meant 

“Go ask Henry Radcliff!"’ Squires snap- 
ped. ‘I’m wasting time talking to you.” 

Stafford left, muttering and moving with 
reluctant feet. But once outside he quick 
ened his steps-disappeared down Main 
Street at a rapid gait. Squires, smiling 
slightly, turned back into the building 

He was not yet sure what the Radcliff 
element meant to do, but they would do 
something. The jail was a cheaply built 
modern edifice, having two stories in front in 
which were the offices and one upstairs row 
of steel cells, and behind this elevation a 
high one-story frame containing the bull 
pen and large tank and a stairway leading 
to a balcony corridor on which were cages 
Windows were few and placed well above 
the ground there was no danger of attack 
by way of those. It was, in fact, an excellent 
place for defense against any but the most 
But in this case de 
peration might be expected, especially in 
view of the fact that Squires was now 
known to be alone He closed and barred 
all the three entrances, including that from 
the courthouse passageway ; returned to the 
jail proper and ascended to where Ralph 
Gossard lay in his cell listening, tense, 


desperate onslaught 


sleepless 

‘Tt would be rough for you maybe if M 
Cune got away I mean Barnes,”’ Squire 
uid 

‘Got away?” the boy cried, starting up 

‘They may try to take him from me to 
night.”’ 

‘They'd have to go good!" the boy 





cried admiringly If you can trust me 
get me some kind ofa yun or other ‘ 
‘That's what | was thinking of,’ Squires 
aid, and threw the teel do back 
‘Come on,.”” 
Downstairs again, Squires singled out 


two of the six men there —a stupid cowboy 
named Bresnahan, who was waiting trial 
for eattle rustling, and Sill Neighbors, a 
worthles idler who had been in the iil 
before, as he was now, for petty thiever 
They volunteered enthusiastically iny 
thing to relieve the monotony. With hi 
three feeble allies at his heels, the under 
sheriff passed out into the corridor and led 
the way to the sheriff's private office 
Squires switched on a light, turned the 
combination of the vault and started 


t« 
¢ 
i 


the emergency arms alway 
loaded and ready 
Then he stood back, dumfounded 


On the floor were heaped elever - f 
bullion identical with those he and LB oa 
taken from the death car. From tw 
three depended tin tays on twisted w 
tags stamped with the ame of the Pe 
Mining Compatr and seratelhe with the 
“ussayer figure how y the weight and 

e date of pouring 

Here lay the last ! n tne e! 
enough to compel Me¢ t 
kneed and frightens Tto tur ‘ 
evidence round t t And t 
case Was one that ] evene e Kea 
Count The « } { 
té ‘ lawl ‘ f ift P AF 
that had made the inty a . : 
southwest wa um FE j judd juire 
knew tha f he uld he f til 
help came f he I wit! i Rad 

+7 ya y " j , ’ ’ : ; 
the rand} r ; | 

lash everything = gone Kearne 
( ] free! Ar eemed to him a ‘ 
{ 1 there t sug! ‘ n te l 
t if go ere t ' ! I 
i reve tio these ire hadt 
falien t hanes 

Ralph Gossard | irs j ed 

4} ! | Fore ft t Ww rd he ‘ , i ) 


Now he ran back. 
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EVENING POST 


“Somebody coming, Mr. Squires,” he 
said, his body tense as a spring. ‘A lot of 
men—looks like. Some of ’em ’re on the 
steps.” 

Squires went into the corridor, switched 
off the lights therein and walked to the 
door. ‘‘What’s wanted?” he asked in even 
tones. 

“Is that you, Squires?” 
swer. “You're getting too gay! 
zens of Pico are onto you!” 

“I'm glad they are waking up,”’ Squires 
remarked. ‘‘ What seems to be the trouble 
to-night?” 

“You've defied the county courts, 
Yarrow says!”’ a voice declared. 

“That’s correct, judge,” the undersheriff 
“But I'll be here to-morrow 
you can serve contempt papers on me 
then.” Another man broke in savagely. 

“*You better surrender to the committee, 


c ame the an- 
The citi- 


Judge 


| Squires! We're going to get you, anyway, 


| on the steps and make yourselves at home.’ 


and you can save yourse lf 
“No, thanks, Gessler 
‘I’m comfortable here. 


* Judd interrupted. 
You boys sit down 
In the distance an automobile siren was 
heard, screaming nearer and nearer. 
Through the narrow aperture—hardly a 
window—at one side of the door Judd 


| could make out the group of visitors sil- 


houetted against the light from the ma- 
chine, and he saw that they were muffled 


| as to their faces in coats drawn close or by 


| bolts noiselessly, 


| spider’s office. 


masks. They, too, were turning to look 
toward the motor car. It was driven at 
high speed recklessly. When it was almost 
across the way the brakes were smashed 
home and the car swayed and skidded as 
it came to a stop. Men spilled from it, 
their guns gleaming in the street light. 

Without warning, having slipped the 
Judd Squires threw open 
his front door and stepped out into the 
faces of Troy, the leader, Gessler and the 
rest, a revolver in each hand. 

“Put your arms up!” he said, suddenly 
elated. “‘Everybody at once—and high!’ 

The new arrivals were running, spreading 
out and makinga net. A stout, burly man, 
in blue-flannel shirt and armed with a car- 
bine, was in the van. Judd Squires raised 
his voice. 

“Don't 
shouted. 
stampede somebody’ll get 
rush!” 

The Radcliff crew, completely out- 
played, stood helplessly—let the under- 
sheriff have his way with them. There 
was not ashot, not a protest. Squires saw 
that something had happened—something 
mysterious—that had taken out all the 
zest of the game for them. Presently they 
were inside, unmasked, disarmed; were 
grouped disconsolate in the big bull pen, 
avoiding one another's eyes, sick, broke! 

“I suppose I really ought to give you a 
cell by yourself, Gessler,’’ Squires said as 
the lawyer passed in. 

“Don't bother, Squires,”’ Gessler said 
formally. ‘‘One p lace in a jail is as good as 
an othe or for me. 

“I'm sorry we've missed Walters.” 

“The sheriff is hurt. He met with an 
accident.” 

“Too bad,” the undersheriff observed. 
“He won't get far then.” 

“Not likely.” 

Judd Squires came out presently, and 
Stull Stow, the hardened old cattle baron, 
threw an arm round him and hugged him 
with the embrace of a bear. 

“T don’t get this fracas straight in my 
head yet, son,” he said. ‘But there's 
plenty of time. Does it bust Radcliff?” 

“Tt busts Radcliff—wide open.” 

“T wasn’t taking any chances—TI sent 
Arch Berry and the Phelan boys to the old 


crowd ’em, Mr. Stow!” he 


“They're milling now and if they 
killed in the 


A prisoner— George Sebright, one of the 
tools who had suffered much at the hands 
of Radcliff— broke into an ugly laugh. 

“They got there too late then, Mr. Stow,” 
he volunteered. ‘“‘I thought you folks 
knew—that Squires knew. I thought that 
was why he was so diz umn nervy! a 

“Thought we knew?" Stow repeated. 
‘Knew what, Sebright?” 

“Why we lost our punch here to-night. 
Radcliff was down! A woman of his killed 
him an hour ago--got away with all his 
diamonds. That took the tuck out of our 
crowd.” 

Judd Squires had crossed to his office for 
his coat and hat, because Stull Stow in- 
sisted that he come out for food and drink 
and rest. Inside someone sat at the under- 
sheriff's desk. He walked in quietly and 
up behind the chair. Under the single 
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light above the desk shone the black hair 
of a woman—of ’Riss Doon. Squires leaned 
over softly. She had been writing, but 
had fallen asleep. What she had written 
jumped to meet the man’s eyes. 


“You just won’t say that you love me, 
will you, Judd? Well, after to-night, when 
I've found you won’t even try to take care 
of yourself, I’ve got to tell you that I love 
you—enough for both.” 


He trembled, leaning against the desk. 
The girl opened her eyes. She caught the 
notepaper to her, crumpling it. 

“Oh, I was going to leave it here!” she 
cried. “‘I didn’t want you tosee—to-night.” 

“See what?” Judd inquired, touching 
her shoulder with trembling hand. ‘I only 
came in to ask you if you think you could 
love me. Because if you can’t I can love 
you—enough for both!” 


vir 

N THAT faded, ramshackle neighbor- 

hood off the water front in San Francisco 
where is found the sailors’ roost called The 
Bells of Shandon, a tall, dark, very thin man 
was slowly dying of a wasting disease, but 
forgetful now of that. He was waiting his 
reward for many years of patience—a re- 

ward in gold. 

While serving a term in an Illinois peni- 
tentiary and while one of two patients in 
the infirmary he had listened when his 
fellow in sickness raved in delirium of a 
cache of gold bullion in a Nevada desert. 

Infinite patience had been required to 
get the details, but the tall, dark, thin man 
was patient, as has been suggested. He 
had learned everything except the location 
of the spot where the loot was buried. 

Inquiry, after his term of service was 
completed, had led him into communication 
with a certain influential man in the nearest 
Nevada desert town; negotiations had 
been entered into through the agency of a 
lawyer named Gessler—-a cold and unfeel- 
ing man who had insisted on certain specific 
terms of agreement. The informer was to 
be rewarded, if his information proved 
correct and the other prisoner was success- 
fully dealt with, by receiving one of the 
bars of gold. But he was to remain out- 
side Nevada—was to keep hands off —un- 
til the Nevada men had procured the 
booty—and thereafter, Gessler had said 
coldly. The informer had complained that 
he had no assurance that he would be 
justly treated. 

“As I remember it,” Gessler had replied 
with one of his straight, hard glances, “you 
were sent up for blackmail in Illinois, 
You can take care of yourself.”’ 

The agreement had been entered upon. 
Thereafter the tall, thin, dark man had 
made it his business to keep with desperate 
tenacity on the trail of the convict who had 
buried the gold in the desert. He had 
suffered hunger, hardships, desperate pov- 
erty, but he had succeeded in shadowing 
the man called Barnes without once losing 
the scent. Slightly disguised, he had ended 
by taking a room in the same house with 
Barnes in San Francisco; had there seen 
Gessler, who did not recognize him; and 
had heard the conclusion of the negotiations 
between those two by listening at a moldy 
door. Thereafter Barnes had gone to Liver- 
more across the bay, had bought a ma- 
chine and had started south. Detectives 
for Gessler were following him thenceforth, 
as the informer knew. He was satisfied. 
He went back to wait —with patience. 

Now the time was up. The second of the 
month, Barnes had said. This was the 
sixth. He would telegraph to-night 
he had money enough for that. Nothing 
could happen—Gessler would pay up. To- 
day or to-morrow 

Febrile with disease and with this hope 
of his, the man wandered aimlessly about 
the streets along the front until he was 
cold with the raw damp wind that blew 
from the Sausalito Heads. Seeing the sign 
of a Salvation Army rescue home, he 
turnedin. At least it would be warm there. 
He sat down at a table, thumbed over a 
greasy newspaper, leaned back to gloat. 
His eyes fell on a large text that hung from 
the’wall 


THERE IS NO KING SAVED 
BY THE MULTITUDE OF THE 
Host 
He stared at it for some time id!y. Then 
he shrugged. 
“*Now, what in hell does that mean?” 
he asked himself curiously, and found no 
immediate answer. 
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more I rose to my feet, and ap- 


Once 
proached the lady with outstretched hand. 


** How do you d 

At this she favored me with what I pre- 
sumed to be an arct gl ince 

“Fancy my being asleep,”’ she said, ‘‘on 
such a day! Truth is I must have dropped 
off But what think, that’s 


where it is!” 


must you 


“In these hot climates " | began, 
and was astonished to be interrupted im- 
mediately by Mrs. Rendall 


Her voice 

ind querulous, her eyes 
‘A rude saucebox. 

ts in the house too 


‘“‘What do you mean by it? 
was high pitched 
fixed on her daughter 
Standing there! Gues 
and never so much as saying a word! I've 
a good mind But what she had a 
good mind to do I never learned, for once 
again she addressed herself to me. ‘She's 
none whatever! These girls! 
Let 


no manners 
Cheeky elfs would be a better name 
ting me sleep!" 

| reémbarked upon my observations 
regarding hot climates, with poor hope of 
uccess. This time the interruption came 
from Elizabeth Anne 

“‘Come on, mother. Here's your dinner.” 

‘And done to a cinder, I expect.” 

“Done to a turn,”’ I politely amended as 
we took our places 

I cannot pretend to say the meal was a 
happy one, though the food was of simple 
but excellent quality. Mrs. Rendall prej 
udiced any chances of success by constant 
echoes of reproval on her daughter's want 
of manners. Some of these were directed 
to and others at the unhappy victim, who 
bore them all with a fortitude and indiffer 
ence which compelled my admiration. Many 
and shrewd were the criticisms for alleged 
needs 
Dempsey's glass! 
look at it!” 


inattention to my 

“Look at Mr 
do anything— just 
the happiest flights 

Since the jug of ale was at my elbow the 
responsibility for plenishing my tankard 
rested with myself, as I has 
assure my She herself 
drank only water, and that sparingly. I 
was surprised at this, since | had been 
guilty of entertaining unworthy specula 
tions as to the possible cause of her mood. 

She may have observed the surprise in 
my eyes, for apropos of nothing 


Don't 


was one of 


obviously 


tened to hostess 


he said, 


‘I never touch a drop of anything. Give 

mea glass of waterand I'mhappy— happy 
It is a great asset,"’ | remarked, “to be 

able to turn on one happiness from a 


company’s mait 

I imagined it was my flight of humor 
which caused Elizabeth Anne to choke, but 
Mrs. Rendall, however, thought differently 

‘Can't you feed yourself without coug 
ing and spluttering?” she demanded with 
usperity, and Elizabeth Anne's blue 
eyes rested on her mother for a 
instant by way of answer 

Mrs Rendall appeared to wilt before the 
gaze and turned the subject 

Now a cigarette,” she said, “IT am fond 

of, After a meal give me a cigarette, I say.” 
Chen, with sudden cordiality which alarmed 
‘You and I will have one 


green 
steady 


me exceedingly: 
together while she’s washing up 

! mumbled something appropriate ar d 
eut a slice of bread to cover my confusior 
viding pit My old friend 1 expected 
back until to-morrow?” 

Mrs. Rendall delayed her answer until 
Elizabeth Anne had retreated to the kitchen 
to fetch the sweet, then she further startled 
me by saying No, he's not. So we'll 
spend a pleasant evening, foronceina Way 

| was relieved of the embarrassment of 
replying by the reappearance of Elizabeth 
Anne behind an apple tart. Fortified by 
her presence I delivered a short homily on 


not 


my misogamistic tastes 

‘lL am afraid you will both find me very 

company [ began. ‘My life has 

been devoted almost entire ly to my Work, 

and as a result I have no parlor tricks; nor, 

I fear, any capacity for conversation or 

other than technical matters.” 

I contrived not to hear Mrs, Rendall's 
“IT know all about you bachelors’ 

* and continued, *‘ My days have 


poor 


sly 
‘almosts 
been spent amongst men, and my ignorance 
of women and their interests is almost 
( la sic,” 

** Almost, almost, almost,” repeated Mrs. 
Rendall waggishly 

** Does that mean,” said Elizabeth Anne, 
speaking for the first time that 
mean that you hate women?” 





** does 
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“*T do not understand them,” I countered. 

“50 you don't try.” 

“I recognize my limitations and do not 
place a greater strain on them than they 
are able to withstand. As an engineer I 
regard myself as an engineering proposi- 
tion. You have the notices ‘This 
bridge will not carry a load in excess of five 
tons.’ That legend applies to myself rather 
aptly.” 

“*T believe,”’ said Elizabeth Anne—‘‘I be- 
lieve that’s—-rot!”’ 

At this Mrs. Rendall screeched —there is 
no other word—and struck the table with 
her spoon 

‘Saucy elf!’’ she cried. 

jsut Elizabeth Anne went on: “‘ The silly 
old bridge would stand up to any weight if 
it was strengthened a bit—and not allowed 
to rust and get rickety 

“The bridge might 
man?" I demanded. 

‘* Just the same — if he was bucked up and 
brushed down and had his buttons sewed 
on and his socks darned and —oh, I don't 
know—heaps of things, more important 
than those.” 

Now there was a button missing from my 
coat and it is true I would have been re- 
luctant to remove my boots in public lest 
the squeamish should rebel at the spectacle 
of sundry oases of white flesh in the regions 
of the toe and heel. But since these small 
matters could have no possible bearing on 
the case | ridiculed her statement by a 
short but patronizing laugh. 

“‘Some people never learn,” said Eliza- 
beth Anne coldly, and rose to collect and 
earry off the plates 

‘Let's drorr up a couple of chairs on the 
veranda and have our smoke,” said Mrs 
Rendall 

With all the gallantry I could muster | 
squared two basket chairs and we took our 
places after | had offered the lady a ciga 
rette. Some hard object beneath the cush 
ion caused me to rise again and removing 
the cushion I revealed a bottle half full of 
cherry brandy 

Mrs. Rendall appeared to be quite breath- 
less by my discovery 

“How ever,” she said 
a thing like that have got here 

Having no opinion I expressed none. 


seen 


, 


but how about the 


“how ever could 





“Well, if that isn’t a funny thing!"’ She 
held the bottle to the light *“*Must have 
been put there for a joke,”’ she pondered 
deeply. ‘The only thing to do is to hide 
it."" She rose and disappeared into the 


house, to emerge again a moment later with 
the inquiry couched in a stage whisper: 
“Would you 4 Just a drop? say if you 
would?” I glanced at the bottle, the con 
tents of which appeared miraculously to 
have diminished during the moment of its 
disappearance, and shook my head 

“All right,”’ she said. ‘‘ Better not per- 
haps.”’ And she vanished 

A few minutes passed before she returned 
and seated herself 

Spirits,’ 

nity of a lecturer on 
“are strange things. You can’t be too care 
ful with them.” 

| agreed with her principles if not per 
haps with her method of putting them into 
practice 

“There,” she exclaimed, “if my cigarette 
isn't gone out!” 

I began to feel for a match, 
insisted on relighting it from mine 

‘*A Swedish kiss,” she remarked sweetly 
as she stooped to carry out her resolve 

I may say then any doubt I may have 
had regarding the disappearance of the 
cherry brandy was settled once and for all 
during the moment that followed. It was 
clear beyond question that Mrs. Rendall 
belonged to the depraved sisterhood of 
ecret drinkers 

I should hesitate to degrade my classic 
stvle by a written repetition of our subse- 
quent dialogue. It would, however, be no in- 
justice to state that in her desire to appear 
hospitable Mrs. Rendall was guilty of confid- 
ing her feelings to me more intimately than 
prudence would seem to dictate. The turn 
of her sentences, coupled with the glances 
accompanying them might reasonably have 
persuaded a less modest man that he was 
achieving an unwarrantable success. She 
playfully assured me that her heart was 
still young— young enough for anything 
and she was capable of “‘gallivanting with 
the best.” “‘But what is the use,” she 
concluded, “‘when one’s married to a man 


‘she remarked with the solem 


psychic phenomena, 


but she 


who oughter wear his collar hindside be- 
fore.” How far this conversation would 
have led I tremble to speculate, but to my 
rescue there came a further attack of som- 
nolence, and the good lady dropped off 
practically in the middle of a sentence. 

With as little noise as possible I rose and 
entered the house. I had intended going 
to my room to arrange my papers, but an 
impulse possessed me to find out what had 
become of Elizabeth Anne. She was in the 
scullery, her back toward me, drying the 
dishes of our recent repast. Though I en- 
tered noiselessly she spun round and con- 
fronted me almost as if she expected to be 
attacked 

“Oh, it’s you,” she said. 

“It’s me, Elizabeth Anne,” I replied un- 
grammatically 

““T told you not to call me that. What do 
you want?” 

“Just wondered 
you . 

“You know now.” 
to her dishes 

‘Your mother is enjoying another little 
snooze,” I observed, to keep the conversa- 
tion going 

“Oh, you are a beast!” exclaimed Eliza- 
beth Anne, and to my utter astonishment 
tilted her head against the plate rack and 
began to sob. 

“IT say, for goodness’ sake don’t do that!’ 
I cried, and in spite of myself put an arm 
round her heaving little shoulders. 

Yes—you—are,” with the staggering 

quality begotten of tears. ‘“‘It’s—it’s a 
joke to you—but I have to live it—live it!”’ 
She twisted out of my arm hold and crossed 
to the window 

“T’m nineteen 





had bee« yme of 


what 


She turned once more 


and this —this is all I’ve 


had. A mother who—oh, you can see for 
yourself—and a father who's weak — weak 
all through; who encourages her because 


he's too big a coward to face a shindy--and 


then soaks himself in prayer reading to 
square his conscience. Oh, I did want 
something good out of life—something 
better than this—this—this!”’ The last 
“this” sounded like a piece of buckram 


ripped in two. 

“Ah, come!” I said feebly. 
any amount of time ahead, you know.’ 

“Always ahead—ahead. But I want 
omething now.” 

She flung herself back to the sink and 
started to dry a plate feverishly 

‘When I heard you were coming,” she 
went on more quietly, “I thought you 
might bring me something different.” 

“But I didn't know of your existence,”’ 


“There's 


I stammered. “If I had I would have 
brought a 

Idiot! Think it’s toys and ribbons 
I want?” 


I made no attempt to answer. 
‘| hoped —hoped your coming would be 
splendid. That you'd have—ideas.” 


‘But I 
“No, you haven't! Your only idea is to 


get away from here as soon as you can. 
You're too high and mighty to spend your 
precious time with a pack of women. Think 
I can’t see that?” 

I tried not to blush, and failed 

‘You've no opinion of what a woman 
can do--that doesn’t count. I’ve met your 
sort before. ‘Heaven preserve me from the 
sex!’ they say, and think it’s something to 
their credit. Yours is the only sort I have 
met except —beasts.”’ 

She stopped and a color surged over her 
cheeks. ‘‘ You make me feel very uncom- 
fortable,”” I complained 

“Jolly glad!” she fired back; then, re- 
pentant: ‘“‘No, I'm not glad. I'm sorry 
but I'm only sorry because you're —like 
that.” 

“What am I like?” 

“Like an old tree standing by itself in 
the middle of a plain pretending it’s a for 
est.” 

I shook my head in mystification. 

“Well, you do think you're all right on 
your own, don’t you?” 

“I've always been on my own—and 
er—I've managed to get along. You're 
taking me out of my depth, you know. I 
really can’t understand why I'm such a dis- 
appointment to you.” 

“If you'd spent your life doing things 
for people who never gave twopence 
worth of thanks for what you'd done, and 
you'd always looked forward to doing 
things for someone who'd be pleased — then 
perhaps you would understand.” 
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“But I’m most sensible to what — 

“You're not. All you’re thinking of is 
how quickly you can get to the hotel. Well, 
I'd go at once if I were you.” 

And at that I formed a most unworthy 
determination deliberately to affront my 
little tormentor. 

“Perhaps you’re in a hurry to get rid of 
me in order to escape the discomfort of 
sleeping on the couch,” said I. 

“Oh!” she cried. “‘“Oh! And for a whol 
week, day and night, I’ve looked forwar 
to giving up my room to you, and cleane 
it and prepared it—and “ 

“If that is the case I cannot see — 

“Have you never done anything on 
chance?” 

“Nothing so self-sacrificing. 
exactly : jd 


But what 
was the chance? 

“Finding a real friend, that’s all.” 

“Then,” said I, speaking with great 
wisdom, “‘you should give the friend as 
great a chance of developing as the friend- 
ship.” 

And that, I believe, was the only time 
I got the better of her in argument; with a 
generosity which I should be proud to pos- 
sess she held out her damp little hand. 

““I’m—I'm sorry,” she said. 

“Then I needn't go to the hotel?” 

“Not if you don’t want to.” 

‘And you won't let me sleep on the 
couch instead?” 

‘No” 

“Not even if I gave you some socks to 
darn and some buttons to sew on?” 

I thought this was rather an adroit piece 
of leverage, but I was wrong. She turned 
her eyes on me with calm and steady 
analysis. 

“You silly, stupid old thing!” she said 
“Do you think a woman enjoys sewing 
buttons and darning socks?” 

I suppose I looked rather crestfallen and 
she went on: ‘She doesn’t know she’s 
doing it, even. Why, don’t you see that and 
all that kind of thing is only just a part of 
partnership?” 


Is it?”’ I said, but vaguely compre- 
hending 
‘Of course,” she answered, as though 


all the world knew that 

“H’m!” said I. ‘Well, I must get on 
with my work now, I suppose.” 

As I passed out of the secullery I had a 
strange conviction that I was leaving some 
hall of illumination wherein the blind were 
made to see 

Intermittently during the following four 
hours spent at my table a series of profitl 
speculations ran through my mind 

“If an engine is no good without coal 
and and a coach without freight 
or passengers—-what good is a man wit} 
” Then I would beat my forehead 
with a closed fist and try to concentrate or 
the subject which should have engaged my 
attention. 

I had an appointment with some of the 
directors at six o'clock, which kept me ox 
cupied until seven-thirty. When I returned 
I found the dining room was empty, and on 
the sideboard a cherry-brandy bottle in 
like condition. I was ruminating upon its 
spiritual past and future when my hostess 
made a buoyant appearance. 

In the evening light she appeared more 
blond than ever, and had freshened up her 
appearance by a change of dress and—I 
borrow her own phrase—‘‘a brush-up and a 
lick 0’ powder : 

In regard to the lick o’ powder, a man 
might reasonably have been excused for 
the surmise that the lady was in the bakery 
business or had been engaged in an inspec- 
tion of a plaster-of-Paris factory. 

‘I’m never my best till this time of 
day,”” she confided, which set me thinking 
how frequently at fault is one’s estimate 
of oneself. 

She dropped into a chair at the head of 
the table and struck the flower bowl a 
sharp blow with her spoon. 

““Come on!” she shrilled. 
us waiting all night.” 

I hastily apologized and took my place 
with all possible expedition. 

**Not you,” she explained. ‘That girl!” 


water 


out 


“Don't keep 


“Your daughter,” I said severely, ‘‘strikes 
me as a very fine little character.”’ 

““She’s a kill-joy,” said Mrs. Rendall 
“neither more nor less” and added 


“She'll be the death of me.” 
At which I tried to look sympathetic and 
succeeded in looking hopeful. 
Continued on Page 97) 
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ew Fngland Craftsme 1 
who build for the eyes of ti 


1] When America was still young in years and achievement, 
New England craftsmen were old in the art of building. 


A chair or a church, a silver urn or a steeple clock, a 
|ship or a “wonderful one-hoss shay”—these builders 








“—-wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part; 
For the gods see everywhere.” 


| And this is the tradition that has been handed down 





through the generations to the craftsmen of modern New 


y England. 


The hurry and worry of standardized quantity production, 
which has for the past dozen years characterized such a great 
part of America’s manufacturing effort, has passed around 
| this group of workmen as a storm passes around a mountain. 


They have realized the necessity for, and the benefits 
issuing from, this great industrial movement; but they have 
had their own traditions to follow and their own methods 
to use. 











Watch them as they file and grind and polish —their 
eyes and hands rivaling the micrometer in accuracy. No 
machine is so nearly automatic as not to require their 
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constant attention; no machine-cut part is so nearly exact 

that their final hand-finishing cannot make it more so. 
* 

These modern descendants of old Colonial builders are mak- 

ing the most modern of products—a motor car. 


True craftsmen they are—creative workers in fine ma- 
terials, uncompromising, proud, inspired. Many have spent 
the larger part of their lives in the Stevens-Duryea plant. 
Others have come to join them from armory and gun-factory. 


In all America probably there is no other group of such 

artisans numerous enough to manufacture a car like the 
Stevens-Duryea in quantities sufficient to satisfy a nation- 
wide demand. . 
A car so built, whatever its first cost, is no extravagance. 
It is an investment which will maintain its value over the 
long years of the car’s life and will be convertible always 
at a high percentage of the original outlay. 


For the owner of a Stevens-Duryea possesses in his car 
many fine and rare qualities, of which infinitely accurate 
mechanical adjustment, excellent materials and enduring 
beauty of workmanship are only a few. 


STEVENS-DURYEA, INC., Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts 
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The Grinnell “Traétor’— An All-Purpose Work Glove 


Introduced a year ago, the Grinnell “Tractor” 
Glove immediately demonstrated its value 
and established its favor with the men who 
do heavy driving work. Cool Ventilated 
Backs, comfortable “GripTite” palms, snug 
fitting “Rist-Fit” gauntlet, tough horse-hide 
leather—these are its outstanding advantages. 


Add to these advantages the value that always 
marks Grinnell quality—the 64-year-old guar- 
anty of Grinnell reputation. The Grinnell 
trade-mark leads you to the right gloves for 
every occasjon and every purpose. 

Let us send you our special Grinnell Glove 
Style Book. Write for it now. 


MORRISON-RICKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
GRINNELL, IOWA, U.S.A. 
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(Continued from Page 92) 


I will not dwell in detail on the first 
evening spent in the house of the Ren- 
dalls. It consisted for the most part of 


lightning changes of manner on the part of 
my hostess—the most overpowering affa- 
bility with me, and the very reverse in all 
dealings with her daughter. I myself was 
checked on one or two occasions when 
endeavoring to find a place for Elizabeth 
Anne in the conversation. It was clearly 
Mrs. Rendall’s ambition to keep Elizabeth 
Anne in her place, and tireless were her 
efforts to do so. Ever and anon, on one or 
another unlikely pretext she disappeared 
into the house, to return a few moments 
later with an air of guilty satisfaction. 
About ten o’clock after one of these ex- 
cursions she failed to reappear. Elizabeth 
and I sat in a kind of enforced silence for 
some while, and then by tacit consent en- 
tered the house together. Mrs. Re ndall 
was stretched upon the sofa deep in the 
land of dreams. 

““Won’t wake up for hours; 
go to bed, I think.” 
I nodded gravely, 
extended to me, 
pered good night. 

I suppose I had been in bed the best 
part of an hour when I sat up and struck 
one hand against the other. 

“What a thoughtless swine!” I 
claimed. 

I lit a candle, tumbled into a pair of 
breeches and a coat, and made my way 
back to the sitting room. Elizabeth Anne 
was sitting on a hard chair with her elbows 
resting on the table and her chin in her 
hands. Upon the sofa lay the form of her 
mother. 

The girl looked up as I entered the room. 

“What do you want?” her lips said 
soundlessly,. 


I nodded 


you better 


pressed the small hand 
and retired with a whis- 


ex- 


to her to follow me to the ve- 


randa. After a moment she rose with a slow 
tired air an d came to my side, 

“Well? 

« ” 


You’ve nowhere to sleep. 
“That's all right—don’t bother 
to bed.”’ 
“Give I'll pacl 
here.” 
“No.” 
“When I give an order it has to be 
obeyed.” 
“No,” she repeated, but her lower lip 
quivered and J could see how tired she was. 
“Very well,” said I; “I'll go straight to 
he hotel now.’ 
Her little fingers closed upon my sleeve. 
“‘But I—I wanted you to have my 
room!” 
It never occurred to me she might have 


zo back 


me a blanket; 


up out 


had her mother’s room, and if it had I 
shouldn’t have suggested it. 

“‘Give me a blanket and turn in,” was 
my only re DP ly. 

“*Please 


Sut I folded my arms and shook my 
head. 

Fora moment ourtworesolutions clashed, 
then very slowly her chin dropped and she 
turned and crossed the room to the hall, 
I following in the rear. 

From a cupboard she drew a dark blanket 
and handed it to me. 

“You might have let me, 
opened her bedroom door. 

“‘Good night,” I said. 

She stopped and turned. 

“Good night, what? > she. 

Good night, E lizabe th z 

**Good nigh t, what?” she re epeated 

I took a grip on myself. 

“Good ni ght de ae I muttered 

There was such a wonderful smile on her 
lips, and her eyes shone like stars as the 
door closed, 

And all night long I was bitten most 
damnably by mosquitoes, but oddly enough 
I didn’t care, 


”* she said, and 


Work is an admirable tonic for sobering 
‘he mind of a tendency to disport itself in 
unusual fashions, and of work I had my fill 
during the three weeks which followed the 
night upon the veranda. 

In passing, I should say that my old 
schoolfellow returned on the following day, 
and left almost immediately afte rward. Of 
the two happenings, his coming and going, 
I am free to confess that I derived more 
satisfaction from the latter. I think I am 
justified in calling myself a God-fearing 
man, but the scant devotions to which I 
give expression I habitually conduct with- 
out ostentation. This wus not the case with 
James Gosport Rendall. He lived with the 
name of his Maker ever upon his lips, 
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invoking divine blessings upon even the 
most trivial affairs of everyday life. His 
fashion of address frankly nauseated me 
and of all others proved the greatest incen- 
tive to excuse myself from a continued 
acceptance of his hospitality. Had his 
actions been in any sort of accord with his 
phrases I might have respected him, but it 
was not so. 

I heard him one day urge his wife to im- 
plore heavenly assistance in subduing her 
taste for strong waters, and five minutes 
later, during which she brought to bear 
upon him the full batteries of her unbridled 
tongue, I saw him placate her with a bottle 
of raw spirits. 

Vith no intention had I witnessed the 
scene—my position was such that I could 
hardly avoid doing so; but having been 
embroiled I so far forgot the duty of a 
guest as to express my thorough contempt 
for such weakness. 

Rendall heard me out with a most sancti- 
monious air, It was a chance remark of 
mine that woke a flash of latent breeding 
in him. 

“Since when,” he asked, “‘ has the fashion 
risen for a guest to haul his host over the 
coals?” 

Then before I could reply he ceded the 
ground won by rounding off the phrase with 
a vague query as to what the Lord would 
think of such conduct as mine, This so 
incensed me that I laid my tongue round 
him to some effect. 

“Rendall,” I cried, “though I break 
every law of hospitality I put it to you that 
you're a coward and a shirker!” 

‘“‘Among the flock,’ he replied, 
are the weak as well as the strong.” 

*“*A coward and shirker!’’ I continued. 
“Before heaven, man, take a grip on the 
situation! What sort of life do you imag- 
ing your daughter leads at the hands of 
such a father and mother?” 

“She is in the hands of One greater than 
we.” 

I would have none of i. 

‘The child of a drifter and a drunkard— 
what chance has she?” I exploded. 

But he only shook his head and raised his 
hand, after the manner of a high dignitary 
of the church. 

“See here!” said I. “If anything hap- 
pens to that girl you will be to blame. If 
you're too utterly weak to manage your 
own affairs take her out of this atmos- 
phere—send her away—let her breathe 
clean air.” 

“You speak as though I had no affection 


“there 


for my daughter.” 
“If you have—show it.” 
He rubbed his chin and said slowly: 


“‘Someone must look after Angela, and I 
can’t.” 

That was the type of man to which my 
old lighthearted schoolfellow had degen- 
erated. 

I threw up my head and w = ed away. 
Further argument was useless. As I went I 
heard him remark inconseque + “*Wine 
is a mocker—strong drink is raging.’ Yes— 
yes sa 





yes. 

The following day he left on an errand 
which would keep him occupied for three 
weeks, 

My own duties were such that I had 
little or no time to better my acquaintance 
with Elizabeth Anne. Frequently I was 
away for several days on end. On my re- 
turn I would always find fresh flowers in 

1y room and evidences of a thousand and 
one little attentions to prove that I had not 
been forgotten. The improvement in the 
state of my wardrobe was very marked, a 
circumstance to which it took me quite a 
while to accustom myself. When one has 
for long been used to attach two leads of 
one’s braces to a single button on nearly 
every pair of one’s pants it is disconcerting 
to find all the buttons in place. My table, 
too, was always most beautifully arranged. 
The papers were shuffled, but th ey 
were squared up each morning in a way that 
I am bound to confess greatly gratified my 
orderly eye. Hitherto I had entertained 
the view _ an office table should never 
be touched, but I altered that opit ion be- 
fore very long and even looked forward to 
the spectacle of clean ash trays, tidy papers 


never 


and an inkpot wit’ fresh ink filled to the 
correct level. 

‘You know, Elizabeth Anne,” I said, for 
I had not the courage to continue with the 


mode of address adopted on that particular 
night, “you have a marv elous sense of 
understanding what people like.’ 

To which she replied unexpectedly: 
“How do you know?” 
**Well, by what you do for me. 


” 
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“Pooh! 
was a slightly 
voice, 

“T cannot agree,”’ said I. 

**Glad you're pleased, then.’’ She turned 
away, then whisked round and looked at 
me. “You are easily pleased, though.” 

‘On the contrary, I’m a most exacting 
person.” 

She continued to look 

“You look very good,” 
fully good.” 

I bowed awkwardly and 
action with a nod, 

“I'm glad you're good 


That’s not anything.” There 
disappointed tone in her 


at me seriously. 
“aw- 


she said; 
she echoed the 


but it would 


have been so ” She stopped, then 
proceeded from a different angle: ‘You 
wouldn’t think it fun to make love to any- 


one unless you really loved them 

“No,” I replied emphatically, “* 
not.”" 

She hesitated. ‘“ Don’t suppose I should— 
really. It’s only that —— Oh, well! Have 
you never, never been in love?’ 

“T can truthfully say that I’m afraid I’m 
too practical for anything so— ne bulous,’ 

“T don’t know what it means,” said 
Elizabeth Anne, ‘“‘but I wonder which is 
best.”” 


I should 


There was a tavern near our workings at 
which I would sometimes take a glass of ale 
when the sun was at its noonday heat, and 
in that tavern I was responsible for assault 
and battery. I would modestly state that 
this was the first and only occasion on 
which I took part in a pothouse brawl, and 
though the performance did not end en- 
tirely in my favor I wish to record the fact 
that I have no regrets or apologies to offer. 

It all happened inside a minute. There 
was a beefy, rather objectionable-looking 
youth disporting himself at the bar in con- 
versation with an equally offensive com- 
panion. From my seat in the shadows I 
recognized the former as the son of one of 
the directors of the new company. 

“That girl of old Rendall's,” said his 
friend, ‘‘isa plum. Very nice piece indeed.” 


If the table before me had not been 
screwed to the floor boards I might have 
arrived at the bar two seconds earlier. As 
it was I had time to hear in reply: ‘ Very 


sweet, old lad; but that Dempsey 
has got there first.” 

He was right; I did get there first, but in 
my eagerness I missed the point by acouple 
of inches and took his left counter full in 
the eye. After that there was a mix-up. 
Tactically I was at fault in not stating my 
ease before entering the battle, for as a 


sprig 


result I found myself the object of a con 
certed attack, I think the odds were about 
five to one against, and I took the knock 


inside a minute and finished up inverted 
on the slag heap before the parlor window 
I fancy someone must have kicked me in 


the stomach, for I felt queer and sick when 
at last Is tounniod to my feet and, to avoid 
meeting anyone, took a cut across the bush 


toward Rendall’s house, The distance was 
a mile or more and I was obliged to rest a 
few times on the journey. Curiously enough 
I did not resent the scars and pains of my 
recent conflict; and despite the discomfi 
ture they caused me I was possessed of an 
unusual sense of exaltation—a kind of ele 
mental delight of which past experience pro 
vided no parallel. I had broken a lance to 
shield a lady's fair name. I had never done 


so before, but after this I felt very confi 
dent that I would gladly do so again under 
similar provocation, 

As I proceeded on my lame way it came 


that often before I must have lis- 

to innuendoes pac as 
thought made me blush 
all very well,” I reflected, 
‘for a man to esteem woman as an unsatis 
factory sex, and to conduct a campaign 
for the servation of bac helorhood: but 
that offers no excuse for dealing lightly 
with her name in public—or, for that mat 
ter, in private circles.” I registered a vow 


over me 
tened impassively 
offensive, and the 
furiously. ‘It is 





that in the future I would take a very firm 
line when conversations of this character 
came under my notice 

Poor, hard-working, little Elizabet 
Anne! What a shame it all wa Why 
hadn't I done for that loose-tongued oaf 


ssing up my assault in sucl 


instead of me 
stupid manner 
Some of the blows which had registered 
upon different parts of my head and bod 
had possib ly produced in me an abnor 
condition. I men vaguely aware of a 
shape be fore me, which seemed to di ) 
into the picture of young Liston Terré 
lolling across the bar. Vividly I remember 
falling into a boxer’s attitude pringing 
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lightly forward —in—out —parrying—-then 
dashing out a right and left where his jaw 
seemed to be. The knuckles of both hands 
scored themselves against the bark of a 
blue-gum tree, and an agony of pain shot up 
my arms for an instant, clearing my brain 
of its fancies. 

Confronting me, a yard only beyond the 
tree, stood Elizabeth Anne, her beautiful 
eyes wide open in horror. I rocked a little 
on my heels and tried to smile; the effort 
was painful and the result sickly, 

*You— you, !’’ she said. And there 
was a world of disgust and disappointment 
in her, 

Though I tried tos 
all I could muster was a 
phrase of her words and looks. 

“Et tu, Brute!" I driveled. 

She turned on her heel and ran for the 
house, which miraculously had appeared in 
the landscape. 

‘Dearest — dearest!” I called, 
took no notice and was gone, 

After that I believe I fell and lay on the 
ground for quite a while. It was Mrs. Ren- 
dall who helped me to rise. 

“Naughty, naughty,” she said, 
time of day, too!” 

I became mistily aware that the face 
which looked into mine was alight with sat- 
isfaction and sympathy. 

“There, there!” she went on. “ET don't 
mind. Be a bit human, I say, But you're 
not so goody-goody, after all.” 

I extricated myself from her supporting 
arm and stumbled unaided up the veranda 
and threw myself at length upon 
my bed, 

In the light of after events I fancy I was 
fairly severely punished. I mus t have slept 
for sixteen hours—my watch had stopped 


too! 


nsible 
para- 


ay something se 
senseless 


but she 


“At this 


ag 


when I looked at it—and I woke with 
buzzing head and tongue that felt like 
a stick of wood. I tried to get up, but the 


effort was painful and I sank back on the 
pillow again. Presently I heard the crackle 
tn h-caught sticks and guessed Elizabeth 


Anne was lighting the kitchen fire. I waited, 
then I heard her steps coming down the 
passage. They paused for a moment out- 


ide my door, and proceeded again, 


‘Elizabeth Anne,” I croaked 
I could almost feel the indecision which 
took possession of her, for a long while 


| 


elapsed be fore sne opened the door just 
a little and peered into the room with sad, 
said nothing, but just 
disheveled form, booted and 


erious She 
looked at my 
prawling upon the 
‘My throat’s dry —I want water.” 
Still she said nothing, but retired, 
later with a jug of water 
she put beside me, She 
spoke: 


eyes, 


bed. 

ome 
to re 
moment 
and a glass, which 
was turning away 


turn a 


again when I 


“You haven't said anything. Aren't 
you going to?” 

With her back toward me she answered 
“Nothing to say.” 

I couldn't understand—I only knew that 
I felt horribly wounded. I had fought for 
her, and afterward had dreamed foolish! 
of her cool hand giving me a knot of ribly 
to wear upon my breast. 

While these thoughts ran through n 
head she turned quickly, crying out with a 
sob on her voice “Oh why did you doi : 


* Any man would,” I blurted out. 
“You give tl at for a re ’ 
Her eyes fairly blazed at me Then the 





door shut with a bang 
was alone, and for the first time 
life I felt alone bitter] hopels 
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‘You used to do it every day.” 


“Perhaps.” Her tone was very cold. 
‘ Dearest ’ | began 
‘Don’t call me that.” 


‘You asked me to.” 

‘I've —? my mind.” 

“Yes—I see. Elizabeth Anne, 
to have any more of your little attentions? 

She shrugged her shoulders 

“Oh, I suppose I'll do the things,” 
she 

‘Yes, 
hefore 
now - 

She seemed to catch her breath. 

‘Very well. But— but you'll be like the 
the rest of the people I do things for 
without caring but just because they’re 
helpless and— weak.” 

She pulled off my boots 
with my coat and waistcoat. Then she 
washed my face and hands, putting a clean 
handkerchief round my bruised and bat- 
tered knuckles. Her actions were as those 
of a disinterested and unsympathetic nurse. 

‘I suppose you don’t want any break- 


aren’t I 
9” 


said 


but in the old way— like you did 


I could never get on without them 


rest 


and helped me 


fast?”’ she questioned; and I shook my 
head. “Better go to sleep again.” 

With a few deft movements she tidied my 
table, half lowered the blind and marched 


out of the room, leaving me laboring under 
an extraordinary sense of injustice and il- 
lumination. The injustice was obvious, but 
the illumination may beexplained. I clearly 
observed the tremendous distinction exist- 
ing between impulse and duty and how the 
latter is as copper to gold compared with 
the value of the former. 

In a condition of somewhat delirious 
melancholy I fell asleep and the afternoon 
had well advanced before I reopened my 
eyes. As I slowly regained consciousness I 
became aware of the figure of James Gos 
port Rendall surveying me from the bed end. 


‘Dempsey,” said he, the light of the 
revivalist shining from his eyes. “‘Oh, you 
poor, weak vessel! Repent, repent, for the 
wrath awaiteth the man of intemperance 


and violence 


Raising myself on my elbow I took 
breath and had at him. 

‘Rendall,” I cried, “‘you’re a sanctimo- 
nious prig! What the devil do you mean 


by shoveling that kind of trash at me when 
you ought to be searching the town with a 
horsewhip for the man who slandered your 
daughter?” 


Eh?” said he. I could see my words 
perplexed him. “I was given to understand 
that you had partaken deeply of that 
which steals away the brain.” 

“eo 


‘You thought I was drunk? 
He nodded, and I began to see daylight. 
‘Who told you Yr 
Angela; and though 
would say nothing it was 
‘All right,” I interrupted. “I can fill in 
the rest for myself. Just you listen 
And as briefly as possible I told him what 
had occurred in the bar. Once he colored 
deeply and I thought his better feelings 
had been roused, but at the end of my re 
cital | was disgusted by his exhibition of 
cowardly 


my daughter 


meanness. 


‘The Terrells are influential; it is a pity 
you should have fought with one of them,” 
Sut, good heavens * | began. 

‘Please!’"’ He ruminated for a moment, 
then: ‘“‘Perhaps I have been at fault in 
leaving you so much alone. It is unfair 
upon the child.” 

If he had been a younger man I verily 
believe I should have throttled him. As it 


was I could only gape in speechless aston 
ishment 


He continued: “ Maybe it would be bet- 
ter, since my work takes me abroad so 
much—it would be better if you were to 
stay elsewhere.” 

| felt the color boiling in my cheeks, but 
still said nothing 

‘No reflection is cast upon you, Demp 
sey, but let us not forget the words ‘Lead 
us not into temptation.’” 

‘You can spare me the rest,”’ said I. 
‘I'll pack my things at once.” 

Suiting the action to the word I swung 
my feet to the ground and started to dress 
forthwith 

‘To-morrow will be soon enough, for I 
myself shall be here to-ni ght.” 


‘Thanks,” said I. “If an — would 
peed my departure that would be 
He made no reply, but walked andl the 
room shaking his head. 
I was tightening the straps of my trunk 
when the door burst open and Elizabeth 


An ne p lunged into the room 
‘Oh, oh!” she cried “You did it for 
me a I thought “2 
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I don’t know how it happened, but some 
how she found her way into my arms and 
sobbe d with her head against my shoulder. 

*That’s all right,” I said. “‘It was a per- 
fectly natural mistake.” 

“You fought for me and—b-because of 
that I’m going to lose you for ever—ever 
ever!”’ 

“‘Hush—dearest. Hush!”’ 

In that moment it seemed so easy to 
call her dearest--impossible to think of her 
by any other name. 

“Stop, ” she pleaded. “ 
here 

I shook my head. 


Please, please stay 


‘I shall be near by—quite near. If you 
want me you need but send and I shall 
come at once.”’ 

‘But you, you won’t want me,” she 
moaned. 

‘I shall always want you. Yes, and I 


shall miss the thousand treasured helps and 
kindnesses you gave me. I'll never be the 
same without them.” 

She clung to me tighter. 

‘But ! didn’t trust you; 

“No,” said Il; ‘‘you were a dear. 

“You'llforget; ina week —a month you'll 
have forgotten; then you'll go back to 
England, and that'll be the end.” 

“The end of what?” I questioned. 

But she did not answer directly. 

‘Kiss me, good-by,”’ she said. 

““Good-by,” I whispered and, stooping, 
kissed the wet and glistening lashes of those 
wonderful blue-green eyes. 

fy lips were moist with her tears when 
I dragged my box down the veranda steps 
to where the buggy with a small lad in 
attendance stood ready and waiting. And 
of all the draughts I have ever drunk there 
was none to compare with the pure living 
spirit contained in those tiny drops of warm 
salt tears. Like a raging alcohol their es- 
pervaded my brain and _ body 
stimulating, relaxing, inflaming. A _ line 
from a verse of Richard Lovelace went 
racketing through my head. ‘I'll drink the 
tear out of thine eye.”’ I had read it a dec- 
ade or more ago, when it had seemed a 
mere necessity of rime and meter. But now 
I saw how great a wonder was herein re- 
vealed, and how he who once had sipped 
this purest distillation of love and grief 
could not choose thereafter but be slave 
and worshiper to this God-given wine press 
ot hur sweetness, 

a box to the 
walk.” 

And that 


visit to the 


I was a beast!” 


sence 


alr 








ce the hotel, boy; I'll 


was t’ 
Rendalls 


e manner in which my 
came to a close. 


I had hardly adjusted my own mind to 
the fact that I was in love with Elizabeth 
Anne w! I became aware that the men 


with whom I came into contact had arrived 


en 





at the same understanding. 
News of battle travels quickly, and such 
is the curiosity of the human race that they 


are with details without being 
informed as to the cause. Since in this par- 
ticular affair of mine enlightenment was 
only to be had through the medium of sur- 
mise surmise looked into the crystal and 
tumbled to the truth. 

I scarce had finished my first miserable 
meal at the hotel when a broad-shouldered, 
ed man came forward and 


not content 


open-countenan 
without introduction fell into conversation. 
‘Young Terrell’s bad,” said he. ‘‘ Stopped 
some pretty heavy stuff from you.” 
I could not restrain look of satisfac- 
tion, especially when he added: A dirty 
little tike He became reminiscent. ‘Re 


once a chap saying something 
"bout a girl o’ mine. Lord!” 

The exclamation was expressive and | 
felt almost sorry for the remembered chap. 

I went to bed that night repeating to my- 
self the phrase “girl o’ mine.”’ Sweet music 
it sounded in that bare and spiritless apart- 
ment. I blew out the candle earlier than 
my custom, because I could not endure to 
look at a mantelpiece that offered no stand- 
ing room for a Teddy bear garbed in crim- 
son bathing drawers. 


member 


‘It’s all very well,” I said to myself, 
“but you're a great fool all the same. 
You're over thirty and she’s —— You're 


a fool, Dempsey —a fool!” 
“Girl o’ mine.”’ I say! This sort of thing 
wouldn't do. It wasn’t fair to Elizabeth 


Anne that people should conclude she and 


I Damn it! I mustn’t see the child if 
that were the idea that had got about 
Yet Oh, rot, this lonely darkness! 
‘Marriage is a failure, my dear fellar 

there’s nothing in it.’ Besides, a kid like 
that. A drunken mother and a fatwer 


Concluded on Page 100 
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OME there are who build temples to give expression 

to their ideals—some who use the brush to portray 
them for posterity—others who use the pen to render 
them immortal. 

Ingeborg chose the loom and shuttle. Many of us 
know Ingeborg. She has greeted us as she has stepped 
out of the colorful legends of the Vikings and shown 
us how she kept her tryst by the sea and pictured upon 
her weaving frame wondrous tales of her lover's prowess. 
Her work was the expression of an ideal. 





SILKLOTH 
JER-NOVO — HELIUM CREPE 


And many, too, know the makers of Eagle Shirts. 
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STRAND SHIRTING 
PRISMA SILKLOTH BENTANG 
TAFFETA TORMAY and of other exclusive 


CORD 


Their work, like Ingeborg’s, has been the expression of 
an ideal. They have shown what may be accomplished 
when industry places its product upon a pedestal. They 
have shown what may be achieved by shirt makers who, 
determined to offer fabrics of exclusive patterns and 
colorings, themselves design and weave the distinctive 
shirtings from which their product is fashioned. 


And, in the best men’s wear establishments today, 
the results of this good weaving coupled with good 
tailoring are shown in Eagle Shirts—exclusive in design, 
exclusive in coloring, but far from exclusive in price. 


JACOB MILLER SONS & COMPANY 


Established 1867 


A full color reproduction of Mr. Edwards's 
painting (shown above) is now on display in 
the windows of the leading men's wear estab 
lishments featuring Eagle Shirts 
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(Concluded from Page 98) 
I suppose I fell asleep hereabouts 
ill the staccato tlh of wakeful 
mad uncertainty 


who 
with 
ness & 
of dreams 
Arranging my 
ing was one of the most hateful occu 
pations I had ever undertaken. In sheer 
desperation [I humped paper and pens and 


oughts 
witched over to the 


writing table next morn- 


ink in a disordered pile, and leaving them 
made off for the working to spend the first 
day ‘of the wretchedest week I can bring to 
mind 

Were it not for the fact that my powers 
of work were more or less impaired and 
automatic, I think it probable the directors 
vould have called a meeting to discuss the 
urgency of my dismissal. As it was, one of 
them taxed me with disinterestedness and 
preoccupation I mustn't go to her—I 
mustn't, mustn’t! But Lord, how I prayed 
she would come to me or accident would 
vive us a meeting! On the sixth day came 
the first and only incident which lifted up 
ny heart from the deeps into which it had 
allen 


My room at the hotel was on the veranda, 


ipproachable and visible from the road. 
| entered it in the late evening, weary and 
lifeless, and beheld that which made my 
spirits leap 


The disordered heaps of my clothing had 
been tidied and arranged. And my table 
only she could have tended the table in 
that manner—the bright ash trays, orderly 
heaps of correspondence and clean blotting 
paper If I had needed other proof than 
my senses, there it was written on the blot 

ting pad in almost a child’s scrawl, ‘“ You're 
at de ar to miss me so.”” The sentence was 
signed with a “D,” 

Then I sat down on the bed and soaked 

myself in the good of her secret visit. 


“All my life,” said I to myself, “I’ve 
been a blind, practical fool, but at last I 
realize what is worth while. This may be 


all or only a beginning, but either way it’s 
sacred,” 

So I rang the bell and after a while a 
chambermaid appeared 

“Will you ask the host if he could 
me a moment?” I inquired. 

Presently the host, a fat, 
came in and asked my pleasure 

“How much do you want 
table?” I demanded, 

"Tisn’t worth buying,” he returned. 

But I had my own views on the subject, 
and eventually it became mine for a matter 
of a few shillings. When the transaction 
was completed I asked him to send me ina 
carpenter, and also for the loan of a pot of 
glue. I fancy he thought me mad, but he 
ent in the glue and informed me the car 
penter would arrive in about an hour. 


spare 
genial per won, 


for that 


it is needless, I presume, to explain how 
1 occupied myself during the hour that 
followed, but for the benefit of the unfor 
tunate few who have never been in love 
a word of explanation may be justified, 
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Without moving a single thing from the 
places where Elizabeth Anne had set them 
and irrespective of value or importance I 
glued them down to the plain deal surface 
of the table. I had just about finished when 
the carpenter arrived. 

“Now,” said I, “ cut the legs off that table 
and fit sides and a cover to the top.”” I saw 
his grip tighten round the shaft of a ham- 
mer, “It’s all right,” I went on. “I may 
be a lunatic, but I’m not dangerous.” 

So he set about it and by ten that night 
the table top was surrounded, incased, and 
the lid safely padlocked and the key in my 
pocke Se 

“For all time, that’s that,” said I. 

Next morning there was an unfortunate 
sequel, I was asked for a return of measure- 
ments and quantities, and was obliged to 
explain that it was not forthcoming. 

“Yes, but you had the thing day before 
yesterday.” 

*T'll do another.” 

“There’sa week's workinit. 

I lost my temper. 

“You'll have to wait a week,” I retorted, 

“But to lose a thing like that!" 

“*T haven’t lost it.” 

“Then why the devil 

And so forth—vitriolic enough while it 
lasted —but I held my ground and he went 
away rumbling and detonating like a vol- 
cano that can’t make up its mind whether 
or not to erupt. 

He certainly had reason for complaint, 
and to placate the man I returned there 
and then to start the work afresh. It was 
about two in the afternoon when I cleared 
the washstand for action and got down to 
the job. I hadn't been working ten minutes 
when the queerest unbasiness came over 
me. It's hard to explain, but I had a hor- 
rible thrill of impending danger and dis- 
aster. I tried to shake myself clear of the 
impression, but without success. Rapidly 
it grew, every second taking more actual 
form in my mind, Then I seemed to hear 
my name, sharp and clear—a call, urgent, 
imperative; and the voice was Elizabeth 
Anne's, strained and pointed with fear and 
supplication, 

There was a horse tethered to the railing 
of the veranda, and I didn’t stop to inquire 
to whom it belonged. Somebody lifted a 
yell as I flashed past the open taproom 
door and there was a general scuffle of feet, 
but I was a hundred yards distant before 
the thirsty ones had shuffled out to the 
roadway. I took the field path, tucked in 
my heels and went at it all cut. One thing 
is certain, that little gee seemed as keen on 


Surely —~—” 


” 


the job as I was, and landed me in the gar- 
den before Rendall’s house in less than 
seven minutes 

I slung the reins over his head and 
jumped for the veranda steps, turned sharp 


to the right and stopped before the living 
room window, 

From within came the sound of someone 
singing in a quavering voice that seemed 
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hardly to belong to this world. The notes 
were punctuated by unexpected cachinna- 
tions of breath. Dazzled by the sunlight, 
it was a full half minute before my eyes 
pierced the gloom of the room and grasped 
the scene before me. Leaning against the 
table was Mrs. Rendall, and, save the 
mark, but her libations must have been 
deep indeed. An empty rum bottle lay 
upon the table; plates, knives and glasses 
strewed the floor, Ever and anon the 
woman raised her arm and something that 
glittered brightly shone in her hand. I rec- 
ognized it as the revolver which Rendall 
had kept loaded in his writing- table drawer. 
Then I turned my eyes in the direction the 
pistol pointed, Pressed into the corner of 
the room stood Elizabeth Anne, and her 
eyes were wide open and _ unflickering. 
There was a gash in the wall paper above 
her head and a broken dish lay at her feet. 

Then two things happened very quickly 
together. The pistol went off with a crash, 
and I leaped forward and threw my arms 
round the woman who had fired. 

The air was filled with smoke and a chok- 
ing white dust. 

“If you’ve killed her —— 

Out of the smother came 
Anne's voice: 

“All right.” 

On the wall beside where her head had 
rested was a deep seam in the plaster. I 
threw aside the pistol, gathered up the 
kicking and protesting Mrs. Rendall, and 


’ I eried. 
Elizabeth 


carried her, fighting lustily, to Rendall’s 
study. There was no window that could 
have allowed of her exit. I locked the door 


and gave an outward breath. 

In the passage stood Elizabeth Anne, and 
there was pluck enough in her to meet me 
with a smile, But I could only think of 
what might have happened, and cover my 
eyes and groan. 


“You felt me call . . . knew I needed 


you. How?” 
Then I opened my eyes and held out 
my arms. 


‘Because I love you—utterly — awfully.” 

She gave a sort of half laugh that was 
wholly happiness, threw back her head, 
and I crumpled her to me, 

How long we should have stayed so I 
cannot say—the sweetness of it was so 
great that for my own part I would have 
held her thus for all time, and asked no 
better. It was a voice behind that made me 
turn and release the warm, pulsing little 
body that clung to mine, and turning I be- 
held James Gosport Rendall with a very 
different look in his eyes from any I had 
seen for the last twenty years. 

“You hog!” he said; and knowing him 
to be a religious man, not given to violences 
of speech, my soul rejoiced at the sound of 
the word. 

““A dirty thief who steals in the night. 
I warned you. Strip!’’ And so saying he 
peeled off his coat and threw it aside. And 
the spirit of sanctity and cant fell from him 
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with the action. Before me stood a sports- 
man and a man, and as such I answered 
him in language he would understand, nor 
picked my words too nicely in the speaking. 

“Before I break every bone in your face 
and body, follow me and see what your 
drift and shirking might have spelt.” 

And seizing his arm I dragged him into 
the dining room and pointed to the litter of 
broken crockery and the bullet seam which 
had ripped the plaster above Elizabeth 
Anne’s head. 

“Look at that, and this,” I eried. “You 
miserable swine who hasn’t the pluck to 
master —— 

But he did not let me finish, 

“She did that—she?”’ 

I saw the muscles of his arm tighten and 
knot. 

‘Where is she now?” 

He barely waited for an answer, but 
strode toward the door, There he turned 
and looked at me. 

‘Thank you,” he said. His lips tight- 
ened. ‘‘There’ll be an understanding in 
this house.” 

“You may or may not succeed,” said I, 
“but the chances of success are not strong 
enough for me, Elizabeth Anne has slept 
her last under this roof.” 

““What do you mean?” 

‘She comes with me, right now. a 

“With you? Why with you? What have 
you to do with it?” 

Before the direct fire of that question my 
determination wavered. 

“Well, what right have you to inter- 
fere?”’ 

And while I stood trying vainly to ex- 
press myself came Elizabeth Anne to the 
rescue, 

“We're going to be married 

“Ts that so?’ 

“If she says so,”’ I stammered. 

In silence he weighed us up. 
he nodded. 

“Then take her,” said he. 
put my house in order.” 

The door closed with a snap. 

It felt very strange to be alone in a room 
with a woman who had declared her inten- 
tion to be my wife. For some reason I felt 
all gone at the knees. 

“You can’t really want to marry me,” 
I managed to say. 

“Yes I do,” she answered 
“Don’t you want me to?” 

“Of course —but am I not too old?” 

“You're only a baby; I doubt if you're 
old enough, really. I’m going to pack now. 
Will you fetch the trap from the stable?” 

i y es, please no, I don’t mean that, 
but, oh Elizabeth Anne—dearest, I feel as 
thoug rh I were blinded by a strong light.” 

That’ s what makes you blink,” said 
she, ‘‘but you can kiss me just as well when 
you're blinking, you know.” 

A statement which I am proud to record 
I found to be entirely and absolutely irre- 
futable. 


at once,” 


Presently 


“‘T’m going to 


simply. 


TUNIS HOOPSTETTER, EARLY BLOOMER 


(Continued from Page 32) 


“Your pop kin git it!” cried Mr Hoop- 
stetter. “And, Tunie, preacher is praying 
ower you still! I ast it off him till the meet 


‘lL will right aways 


ing was out and he says 
lift the boy to the throne of grace, 

Some two hours later Mrs. Hoopstetter, 
reduced to the verge of nervous tear by 


sister 


her son’s warnings and imprecations, found 
herself once more shunted forth 

“I don't feel fur goin’ so far forth with 
him a-layin’,”” she settled herself heavily 
into the top } uggey, ‘but I could see it at 


ent to do it to argy with him. 
a fever or give him a 
heart. Make now with the whip! That 
horse should otherwise know he shouldn't 
fools with us to-day 

The haste of the parents was as nothing 
to the he te of their _ The hoof beats of 


him that I das 
It might make such 


the ancient steed had not died away before 
he had incased himself in the inmost layer 
of his Sunday clothing. Followed a shirt 
with blue stripes, a blue necktie, a suit of 
bright blue serge, a straw hat with a blue 
band. Mrs. Hoopstetter was possessed of 
a passion for having things match. Tunis 
surveyed this habiliment with more dis 


satisfaction than usual. 


“It makes nothing sporty,” 
Even with the lateness of the hour and 
his long journey pressing upon him he 
jerked off the chaste tie and knotted about 
his necka proscribed one of scarlet, his own 
That he was not entirely immune 


he grumbled. 


irchase. 


from his mother’s obsession, however, was 
shown by the fact that he halted long 
enough in his flight through the front yard 
to thrust a geranium of the same violent 
hue through his buttonhole. In this pa- 
triotic color scheme he set off at a gallant 
pace toward his rendezvous. 

Fortunately the heat had moderated 
his excursion of the previous week, 
sun was shining, but its heat was dif 
fused lazily through a grayish-blue mist. 
In its Sabbath inactivity under the heavy 
air the little valley lay still, as though in an 
attitude of expectant waiting. 

One of its inhabitants also displayed the 
same attitude as she sat rocking on her 
porch, her black eyes claiming toll of each 
passer-by. When she espied Tunis she 
leaped to her feet and sped to the front 
gate. 

Tunis observed her actions as he ap- 
proached, and his knees smote together, 
He was in the delicate position of discard- 
ing the old flame for the new. Many a one 
has been singed in the process. He had 
formerly gloried in her sharp tongue; now 
he shrank before the venom of which he 
knew it was capable. As her bright eyes 
leaped over his holiday array her tongue 
was unbelievably subdued. 

“Why, hel-lo, Tunie."” She pushed open 
the gate coyly with her toe. ‘‘ You look like 
you was out wisitin’ maybe.” And smiling 
she dropped her head to one side as Tunis 


since 


The 


paused, open-mouthed, hitching at a trouser 
leg. ‘‘I was all alone settin’, Mom and pop 
has gone to Flathead over on a funeral.” 

Time was pressing. Finesse was not one 
of Tunis’ accomplishments. He took the 
bull by both horns. 

“T ain't a-goin’ to set with youse., 
stuck on youse!”’ 

Minna’s head straightened with a jerk. 
For a second she seemed to hold her breath. 
Then her fists clenched, her small red 
tongue shot out adderwise. 

“*Who ast you to?” she hissed after him. 
“I'd sick the dogs onto you if you come 
otherwise the yard inside yet! And I’m 
goin’ to tell on youse! You softie! I seen 
where you dropped that note still! I’m 
a-goin’ to tell teacher on you to-morrow! 
And I'll tell preacher that swear where you 
spoke it last week! Youse needn’t to think 
I’m stuck after you! I wouldn’t ——” 

But Tunis, some what unnerved by this 
torrent of invective, had taken to his heels. 

He paused as he entered the covered 
bridge which abutted the Van Maanen 
holdings, and surveyed his person ruefully. 
The blue serge was subdued to a somber 
tone by the tawny dust. His shoes, on the 
other hand, owing to a thick coat of stove 
polish hastily applied the instant before 
setting out, were heightened to a mottled 
tan. He took off his hat to fan his stream- 
ing face and was stifled by the cloud which 
flew from it. However, the tie and the 


Tain’t 


geranium were still undaunted; and after 
a hasty renovation he emerged from the 
farther end of the bridge. 

With eyes riveted upon the gray horizon 
he nonchalantly strolled past the Van 
Maanen house. A family orchard and a 
melon patch intervened between it and the 
pasture, and it was under cover of these fruit 
trees that Tunis deftly scaled the barbed- 
wire fence, supposedly boy-proof. The 
pawpaw patch was in the farther corner of 
the pasture. With hat thrust sidewise, 
hands in pockets, and whistling carelessly, 
he approached the small grove crowned 
with its tufts of palmate leaves. 

It was some seconds before the tune 
whimpered to a dying note of surprise as he 
comprehended that he was alone in the 
grove. The carefully devised explanation 
of his tardiness trembled on the tip of his 
tongue, but no shy figure rose up to hear it. 
He circled round and round in the dappled 


light, and finally sat down heavily in a 
position commanding the sweep of the 
pasture, 


Had she grown tired of waiting for him? 
Her trusting eyes and his male egotism 
negatived such a surmise. Had she mis- 
taken the time? Both the written and the 
spoken word had been explicit on that 
point. Had she, perhaps, not even tried 
to meet him? “‘Your cow!” Of course she 
wanted to meet him! She would still come. 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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FLOREN 


OIL COOK STOVES 


More Heat—Less Care 


OR kitchen service, comfort and 
satisfaction in cooking, baking and 
roasting, use the Florence Oil Cook 
Stove. Ready for duty day or night. 


The Florence burner is the most 
practical burner made. Just raise the 
chimney and touch a lighted match to 
the asbestos kindler—in a few minutes 
you get an intense, clean, hot, blue 
flame right under the cooking. Heat 
is automatically controlled by lever 
handles. The heat goes into the cooking 


and not into the kitchen. This means 
a cool kitchen. 

No ashes, no smoke, no dampers. 
Burns kerosene, the cheapest of fuel. 
No wicks to trim. Oil supply is always 
in sight in the glass bull’s-eye of the 
tank. 

Your dealer will show how easy the 
Florence Oil Cook Stove is to use and 
to keep clean, and why it means more 
heat and less care. Write for a free 
copy of illustrated booklet. 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO., 338 School Street, Gardner, Mass. 


Makers of Florence Oil Cook Stoves (1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 burners), Florence Tank 
Water Heaters, Florence Portable Baking Ovens, Florence Oil Heaters 


Made and sold in Canada by M*Clary$ , London, Canada 


Heat 



















With an intense, 
blue flame, odorless 
smokeless. close up 


under the cooking 
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Rugged Quickness 


—-Pneumatics 


‘We use pneumatic-tired trucks to haul construction materials, tools and food to 
2,000 men building the $10,000,000 Kirckhoff dam near Auberry, forty miles 
from here. The pneumatics enable twice the hauling, and dependable service 
impossible to secure on solid tires. The toughness of the big Goodyear Cord Tires 
is pronounced, so that we expect to specify them in the future.’’— J. W. Helwick, 
Supt. of Transportation, San Joaquin Light & Power Corporation, Fresno, Cal. 


FTHE sum of such evidence, as that presented above, already 


measures a very great advance in diversified motor transporta- 
tion effected with Goodyear Cord Tires on trucks. 


Serving hundreds of lines of trade and industry and ranging countless 
routes, urban and rural, dithcult and smooth, these powerful pneu- 
matics quicken and stabilize hauling. 


In light and rapid or heavy and gruelling duty, Goodyear Cord Tires 
replace the jarring, uncertain action of solid tires with strategic sure- 
ness and smoothness. 


Out of a pioneering work, a work invested with vision and resource- 
fulness, have their virtues of traction, cushioning and spryness been 
made practical by the ruggedness of Goodyear Cord construction. 


Businesses today credit multiple savings of men, trucks, time, fuel, 
oil, loads and roads to pneumatic efliciency, a product of that unceas- 
ing endeavor which protects our good name. 


Actual operating and cost records, detailing the advantages of Good- 
year Cord Tires on trucks and fleets, can be obtained by writing to 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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Bicycle Tires 









No More 
Puncture 
Worries 





bicycle will be the day 


as never before 


Dayton, 
Harley 
Davidson, Indian, Iver Johnson, 
Miami, Pierce, and Yale 

And when you figure the cost 
of Vitalic Tires, 


mile ined 


makes as Columbia, 


Emblem, Excelsior, 


based on the 


with them, 
the least 


They last, 


age obta 
you'll find them to be 
expensive of all tires. 
and last, and last. 

the dealer to show 


Tires. Then try 


you 
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»me Inside Information 


Vital Tire ire made with an extra 
14 ince fab The strongest fa 
1 t other bicycle tires is 1 ince —and 
bicycle tire fabrics are even lighter. He 
1 magnified cre ection of 
14 ounce Vitalic f ri cor 
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But as ten minutes, t 
passed and stillness remained un- 
broken, a suspicion of the entire 
How changeable they 
nna dePrenger had dem- 
weer what alarmir gz ce lerity their 


could s uift from 


venty, a half hour 
the 
ex began 


to posor 





one form to its 












































emotior 
opposite, wee ey were all the sar 
Being the same sex, ” jurse they were 
thie ame! 

Regardless of the effect upon hi 
fully cleansed hands, Tunis scraped 
handful of pebbles and shied then 
fully at the hard, green, melor 
Iruits above ! head Some of them 
om their brittle tems and came | 
iow! Hlow he would ke thus t 
tne “i CK ex W ni? Ow! 

' 

\ heat, not re r from the humid air 

from hi anette prickled through 

! She won't make no fool of me!”’ he 
‘ timed aloud 
t ly for his hat he glimpsed a flutter 
"| among the fruit tree He pped 
back hastil and peeped between the 
rancne It was he! Witt one _— 

rusting uf ird the lowest r apy Be 
he m body wriggled beneatt » fence 

1 she ran lightly toward |} 

In much the ime manner on she 

ia sted hin n the road iteful 

ta eek before ( tood I 

ng her hands and gazing up at him 
th imploring « tne 

ome here € et,”” she explained in 
eathit gasp ight away till the dir 

er dishes was through all. I come, and I 
et and I set But mom come callin’ fer me 

1 I had to run back still. And och! It 

té me o! It is Minna dePrenger 

ere as ast he tellyfome fur me to 
tt " i yr east ra ill 

rhe womar or 1 again! So it was 
he who had nearly put a fatal crimp in the 
ith of true love runis frowned mightily. 

Oh, don’t have cross to me!”” Ka m 

red, her liy juivering. “‘I couldn't to 
I t, to ne pit! She was sayin’ how their 

( t raisit a lland her mom wa 
it off of me to fetch a start ¢ 
mom they was heather till 

Vhatever on a Sunda 
me right, but ‘ " he 
em the promis¢ till, and I 
» brang it over I shove 
butt ry windah and betled ¢ ne 
r is fast ba | otherwise could | 

wed oncet It W ye late on me, but 
wh! Don’t thi hard on me!” 

All the chi lu osom rose to 
vord and actio is he gazed down into the 
ippealing eye 

Set down oncet!”’ he said t an 
makes me no dillerence I would be waitin’ 
till till midnight vhatever ut I got to 
peak to you mepu That dePre r 
M4 has ZO ealous fee er u ne 

tuck after me!’ 

strange the cor lex) of the 
heart. e most gentle! At thi 
tion of in another's bosom, of whicl 
he her the cause moreover, Katie 
Van Maanen’ ps trembled into a smile 

eyes fluttered upward with shy 

Is she now?” she said softly “But 

i il! t you tl K OT ner; 

Am I goin’ on comp'ny with her?” de 
manded Tunis, humping himself closer 
You could anyways bet I ain't! She 
re tle me!” 

Katie chast idled away. 

“But listen on what she done me! She 
ome holler after me fur to wisit with 
her, and when I wouldn't do it, to go back, 

e stuck out awful with her tongue, and 

e hollered she would sooner die as set 
witt poke such swear 
Air What do you cor 
e] I ‘t to talk so ower 
yout" 

‘She is ¢ ras a bedbug,” averred 
Tunis hi But, anyways, us now, we 
aha fone hoe, all Black eyes don’t cut 
! e fer me l 1e eye Vhat laKE 
o with me! 

Even as Katie blushed over this fervent 


an anxious expression once more 


| 


avowal 
Ips 


won t ike me 


traightened her 
**Maybe you 
I tell it off to you how I—1 


She t 


oO bad when 
lied to-day!" 
immered bravely, and hurried on, as 
though fearful that her to bare 
should fail. ‘I sayed to mom 
I was goin’ out fur to hunt hazel nuts this 

It was a lie! And ona Sunday! Do 
conceit I could get fergiven -still? 


resolution 


her infamy 
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conwerted Youse could tell it 
Ain't?” 
pray ower foe, ‘ Tunis conde- 


3 guess I could hist 


( gravely. 
youse to the thror 1e of grace, sister. 
“It wonders me now how youse kin be so 
wet that way,’’ marveled Katie. 
1is piously humped closer. This time 
ie affected not to notice, but broke 
fying silence by inquiring hastily: 
talk about now?” 
the matter in all its 









ut arit’metic,”’ he pro- 


fascinating subject. Frac- 


It prowess a 


tions, proper and improp were discussed 
with abandon. The we and the lust 
t iereof, the pride of life d the wrath of 





during a 


parent were forgotter thrillin 4 
quarter of an hour. 

It was not until a heavy bass voice broke 
upon their communings that they came 
back to a sense of their surroundings 


gazed witt 
slim trunks of 
ies was one which clamped 
Mr. Van Maanen, 


thrusts 


The sight 
distended eyes through the 


upon which they 


the pawpaw bus! 
igidly totl 
with hoarse shouts accompanied by 


had prodded into tne 


themr ieilrseats 





0 iron goad, > pas 
tu is priz sion, an enormous Hol 
teir The , released but an hour 
earlier from box ear in which he had 
on\ rimage to and 

itely evinced 

oundings by 





series of guttural 





el ges. 
he pregnant silence which ensued 
upon the fin al blare Tunis, without wit! 


from 
te “We could mayix 


hede one foot 


Limal, wi 
> crawl back fur 


tne 


dr: ig eyes the ar 
pe 
der”; and cautiously 
fraction of an inch. 

~ Set StH l!’’ issued a commanding hiss at 
ide, ‘He 
He kir — 





fierce—in both ends ye 
hook and he kin both kick 


i 
scared,” 


I ain't Tunis managed to 
enur ite ere stiff white lips. =s 
vould as soon chase him off.”’ 

At this impious boasting the soft voice 
again reached his ear: ‘‘He boosted our 


hired man clean rege) the fence oncet and 
broke his ankle fur him.” 


: 
p!”’ breat} ed Tunis ungallantly 
} 


Shut u 
Indetd the attitude of the animal, planted 
motionless in the middle of the field, wit! 


. : : 
I i cannily atilt, seemed to indicate that 
he W istening attentively 


i »wwever, the next words 
from Tunis himself as the be 


d dashed madly off 


were 
ast St 


whirled an tow: 


farther end of the field 
“Lay down on your belly oncet!” he 
commanded, suit i 





r inis prayed 
The murderous hoofs tore : 
of the pasture, thundered straight 
pawpaw The waving 
rashed against an outstanding branc} 
roa paralyzing huge body 
seemed to pause in then it 
swerved its mad course. A final 
led threate ning rly through 








ther 
en 


grove. 






second the 
indecision, 
agi . on 
spray of clods ratt 
little copse. 
had } lift hi 
visage from the soil into which it 
rowed. The girl was le 
tautly upon her arms, 
lenched in the ground. The animal 
resumed his eerie statuesque pose in 
center of the field 
‘Right away till he 
and lays on the 
warned, 


had barely time to reflect upon the 


barely strength to 


“aning back, 
her finge 


the 





isself hot, he 
still,” Katie 


runs h 


shade, 














fact that the pawpaw trees afforded the 
only shade in the field when the whirling 
hoof alyzed him again. Once more the 
brandished tail, the lowered head, the mur 
derous, circling charge. This time Tunis 
lay with head uptilted, lizardwise, his very 


eyelids too stiff witl 


horror to shield him 
the sight of i 


s impending doom 
seemed to glare straight 
f charged at them, 









into I 


past them 


Ss own 
Saved again! how 
margir 

Tunis gave a dying rattle as something 
pounced upon his shoulder. 

‘Git up and git!’ shrieked in his ear. 

His companion was scrambling to her 
feet Ug ey had halted at the extreme 
end of the field, and, with head over the 
fence, was uttering a mighty challenge to 
the entire universe. 
Concluded on Page 107) 
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cduthontative Style 
To Owners of the New Velie Model 48: 
As Spring calls all the world a-motoring to the parks, the woods, the 
lakes and seashore, yours is the added enjoyment of driving the Car 
of Authoritative Style—the car distinguished among a thousand for 
its beautiful combination of harmonious mirror-like planes. 
And you have the thrill of silent, velvety performance underneath 
that style. Power for speed on the smooth highway, power for thx 
long climb or any emergency—the 1920 achievement in the Velie’s 
amazing new motor. You have an internally heated vaporizer perfectly 
burning low-grade fuel—larger valves, more thorough combustion, 
and a solidity and balance effected by its large crankshaft held firmly 
in four bearings. 
And you rest in the comfort of its deep-tilted seats with soft, genuine 
leather upholstery, its extra room—with large storage space and new 
conveniences on every hand. 
If you have friends who are not Velie owners show them your car, or J y 
tell them to see the nearest Velie dealer. Velie models include 
s Touring Cars, Sedan, Coupé, Roadster, and Speedster, in standard , 
colors of burgundy or blue. i ae , 
In addition to the Velie 48 there is a smaller Velie Six at a lower price. , >I 


\ Deliveries now being made. Catalogs of models for the askin 


Velie Motors Corporation 


Moline, Hlinois 
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ARMCO 


Brand of American Ingot Iron 


’ we A, Pe 
ee j 










For Long-Service Oil, Gas, | 
and Water Tanks | 


e- gas, water, and underground storage 
tanks, welded barrels, and other heavy- 






gauge metal products made of Armco Brand of 
American Ingot Iron save modern industry 






thousands of dollars. 






When the big plates are made at the Armco 
Plant each one is of standard purity that resists 





rust. [he smooth even texture takes a coat of 






- 

.o 
-. : ; . 

; paint and holds it. Even when the elements 
eat away the paint, the iron beneath will fight 


ee 






rust indefinitely. 





That means few repairs and fewer replace- 
ments —a long career of usefulness that pays 






yearly in service dividends on the money 






invested. 





The possibilities of American Ingot Iron 
merit the careful attention of any manufacturer 





or user of heavy-gauge metal equipment. 
Write today for list of manufacturers who 
are prepared to fill your needs. 









; THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
4 Box 268, Middletown, Ohio | 






The trade-mark ARMCO carries the assurance that prod 
icts bearnmng that mark are manufactured by The Amencan 
Rolling Mill Company with the skill, intelligence, and 
fidelity associated with its products, and hence can be de 
pended upon to possess in the highest degree the merit 
claimed for them The trade-mark ARMCO is registered 
Patent Office 
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Concluded from Page 104) 

Tunis seemed to be launched upon this 
wave of sound beyond the slim shelter of 
the grove, out upon the pitiless pasture. 
He was dimly aware that a streak of blue 
was flitting, now in front of him, now by 
his side, now behind. Miles ahead of him 
stretched the barbed-wire fence. Behind 
him 

A pounding sounded in his ears. The 
quivering earth rose and smote each flying 
foot. Red haze burned his eyeballs 

Jagged parallel streaks suddenly con- 
fronted him. He leaped at them, achieving, 
unknowing, the world’s record for the high- 
est standing broad jump. At the same 
instant a sharp pain pierced his rear. 

The beast had him! 

Tunis fell heavily, but in an instant was 
on his feet again. Breathlessly, blindly, he 
lawed the air as he once more pitched 
rward into a gallop. 

He collided with a bulky object, grabbed 
madly upward, wound his fingers into a mat 
of coarse hair and clung to it with preter- 
natural strength. 

A sudden roar in his ears demoralized 
him completely. His fingers relaxed. His 
knees sagged. 

A terrific force jerked him to his feet, 
dangled. him in the air. That the beast was 
emitting human speech did not amaze him. 
It was not until he dizzily beheld an out- 
raged black beard slashing the air viciously 
within an inch of his nose that he compre- 
hended the object with which he had been 
grappling. 

Tunis fell back as far as he could, con- 

dering the rigid hold upon his collar. 
Strangely, it was still the palpitating beard 
ind not the voice above it which centered 
his attention, though in all conscience the 
words were impressive enough. 

“T’ief! Robbers! You t’ink you steal 
my melons, heh? You t’ink you kill me, 
heh? You little de’il! I 1 you how to 
kill somepun! I make now a murder my- 
elf! You—huh! and what's this now?”’ 

Tunis vaguely comprehended by the re 
laxed hold upon his collar that the anat} 
ema had shifted from himself. A blue 





fc 








object which had been rolling over and 

over upon the ground had righted it elf 
eside them and was clutching at the 
yorous arm, 


‘Leave loose, pop!”’ it pleaded breatl 
lessly. “*The bull—the bull—was gittin 
| ad 

Tunis’ quaking gaze followed the beard 
as it spaded toward the pasture. The ar 


mal was standing where he had last beheld 


} : : 
staring knowingly up and down the 


scornfully 
‘You cot 


‘Yes, I guess! The bull!” 
ted Mr. Van Maanen 





ne tt ok lies. how he wan chasin’ beve etl’ 
Bu e!’’ He y pounced toward 
he fu word them? 





yu make talk over this here 








t oneal ae tion in a dreary procession 
which now started toward the house. Once, 
ut of the corner of his disco late eye 

inis observed | captor darting down to 
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cut another melon from its vine, his brain 
prompted an attempt at escape, but his 
forlorn muscles refused. By holding his | 
eyes very wide and by gulping very hard 
he m: inaged to refrain from unm: inly tears 
over his desperate plight. The girl sobbed 
quietly as she toiled along by his side. 

Mr. Van Maanen did not usher them 
immediately into the condemned cell. His 
suspicious nature prompted him to take 
no chance of losing his prey, so he shoved 
them through the small side porch into the 
dining room while he carried the melon into 
the kitchen. The door into the parlor ad- 
joining was partly open, and through this | 
aperture floated to Tunis’ astounded ears 
a familiar voice. 

“He shouldn’t to have went to that 
bother, to git a melon fer us. It is wonder- 
ful clever at him, and, of course, if he don’t 
go fur to cut it, we could anyway fetch it 
along so. But I tell you the truth, Tunie 
is a-layin’ with somepun at his stummick, 
and we got to do it to make hurry. If 
Roeckel’s pigs hadn’t ’a’ got the thumps 
and died fer ’em, we couldn't have otherwi 
made the time to stop ower. But Tunie 
conceited you'd be anyhow killin’ % 

Perhaps this last ominous word— he i 
alas! in recent threat of his own cherishe 
life — perhaps a forward step in the kitchen, 
inspired Tunis to action at this juncture 
At any rate, with a speed equal to that by 
which he had cleft the air in his flight from 
the pasture, he now flung himself through 
the door into the midst of the genteel circle 
in the parlor and precipitated himself, burs 
ing his tormented head in the maternal 
alpaca. 

Mrs. Hoopstetter was no believer ir 
spirits, but from her paling visage and the 
abrupt manner in which she attempted to 
id herself of the incubus upon her person 
one might have deduced a latent supersti- 
tion in that direction. It may have been 
the desperate clutch at her solid flesh, it 
may have been the shriek which split the 
air as the sore-beset Tunis felt the incipient 
movement of desertion, it may have been 
the roar of astonishment belched from the 
midriff of Mr. Van Maanen, which caused 
Mrs. Hoopstetter to sag back, half swoon 
ing, in her chair. 

‘He was beauin’ my girl in the pasture!" 
Mr. Van Maanen was rumbling over and 
over. ‘“‘He was beauin’ my girl in the 
pasture still!” 

This impassioned chant reached Mr. 
Hoopstette rover thestaccato female choru 
Moreover, he caught sight of a small 
shrinking figure with veiled eyes in the 
doorway 

He himself had been an early bloomer. 
He recognized the Signs. 

“Och!” moaned Mrs. Hoop tetter, rocl 
ing to and fro and clutching weakly toward 
her son. “He is off we head! He has got 
off from his bed and run still after his mon 
and his pop, and he in ‘t know nothing 
His head is away from him!” 

Mr. Hoopste tter chuckled crue lly. He 
swung Tunis about and shamelessly pre 
sented that portion of his person which had 


first riveted his amazed attention when hi 

son had burrowed into his mother's lap 
“His pants is away from him, too!” 
Tunis’ fingers sought his rear, trembled 


over fragmentary portions of bright blue 


serge. He hastily whirled and backed 
against his father. 

“Let's go home! Let’s go home!”’ he 
entreated 

‘Yes, I would guess anyhow!” sobbe 
his mother, rising heavily. “You ¢ 
easy see it at him how sick he 1 Och, wel 
there is always trouble, no matter what! 


‘I would bet — way he has got it at | 
eart,”” Mr. Hoopstetter winked wicked] 





in the direction of his host. “IT guess | 
grampop inherited it to him maybe.” 


‘] guess seh grinned Mr 
Maanen, spading toward | blu 
daughter. 
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Macey Filing Equipment 
There is no greater tribute to the value and useful- 
ness of Macey Filing Equipment than the present- 
from the world’s vhere it 
faithfully for a quarter century 


day demand markets, 
has served 
The Macey line consists of Filing Cabinets in Wood and 


Steel, Filing Supplies, Steel Safes and Sectional Book 
cases. Separate catalogs of all lines are mailed on request 


The MACEY COMPANY 
Grand i sa Wichigan 
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On moderate days, so numerous upon the 
calendar of spring and fall, the Round Oak 
Pipeless Furnace typified by the good 
Round Oak Indian—disperses rapidly the chill, 
from all rooms, with a trifle of any fuel. 

Users highly praise this trait which provides 
comfortably warm rooms for little tots to dress 
in, without that expensive practice of opening 
windows later to cool off an over-heated house. 
In bitter weather, too, they find that 
comparatively little fuel quickly sends a 
genially moist warmth into every nook, main 
tains the temperature and a healthful humidity 
throughout the day, and furnishes hot water 
for domestic use, if desired. The air, always 
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free of gas, soot or ash, is changed constantly. 


That such beneficial advantages are attain- 
able from a pipeless furnace, so easy to install, 
creates hardly a ripple among owners who 
know of the Round Oak Folks and their gen- 
erations of fame for unusual achievements. 


Examination of the heavy, oversize, accurately 
fitted parts, the tightly-fitted doors, and the 
joints permanently united by patented devices, 
confirms the prediction of life-time service at 
operating costs calculated to repay many times 
the slightly higher price involved. 

The Beckwith Company, Dowagiac, Michigan 


“Round Oak Folks” Established 1871 


MOUND OAK 


PIPE LESS 


Phrough mind Canada } xd store in « 


radition al Ro ni Oak quality mde itented excl eoed atures: Ro 
Range patented gas-tight joints; Original Re 


ing System. A reque st tous brings compl 


ich localit ke Rou 
und Oak copper. fusec I be sile r-iron Chief Range; Round Oak Iront ult Cast 
nd Oak H ating Stoves 
te information concerning : 





ete ted Aten er 


d Oak products, all of which embody 


Round Oak Pipeless Furnace —clamped; Round Oak Moistair Heat 


of these products, whose satisfied purchasers now exceed two million 
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It Takes Off the Chill With a Bit of Any Fuel 
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esolve to perform what 


you ought: perform without 


“\ fail what you resolve ” 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN, if alive today, would own a 
motor Car 


It would be, not a haughty, turned-up-nose kind of car, 





— but a solid, honest, democratic car, with a stout heart 
and a friendly response. 

We have built the Peerless Two-power-range Eight with a feeling 
that Old Ben would approve it. We believe we have infused 
into it the spirit of resolution he expressed : 

' Ri } hh € to perform uu hat OU OU sht 

perform without fail what you resolve. 
“Let all things have their places,” he said, “waste nothing, lose no 
time—cut off all unnecessary actions; use no hurtful deceit, avoid 
extremes.” 
Sterling virtues these—Order, [Trugality, Industry, Sincerity, 
Moderation 
The Peerless-Eight is a well-ordered car; it is a frugal car, an in- 
dustrious car, a sincere car, built entirely in our own factory of 
materials our own metallurgists have selected and treated; and it 
is a car of moderation, without extremes of line or finish or equip- 
ment, for extremes are soon conspicuously antiquated— involving 
trequent changes. 
The Peerless is a genuinely American car-~a car you can be sure of 
and proud of always. The Two-power-range Eight is the full 
expression of Peerless master-building which began nearly twenty 


years ago 


Sedan $ Sedan Limou ne $4, 


THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Ck id, Oluo 
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Clean clothes a-plenty 















Ler the kiddies romp and climb. What if they do soil 
dresses, rompers and sto kings! Why spoil their young 
joys When the Gainaday Electric Washer gives you clean 
clothes a’plenty and keeps the kiddies spick and span? 

Hot suds and Gainaday power will save your strength 
for the better things. Not alone the kiddies’ clothes, 
but the regular wash, and the curtains and blankets 
and odd pieces between-times—all go into the Gainaday. 


The Gainaday cleans with the revolving, reversing 
motion of its zinc cylinder—five turns each way. And 
after the washing, the sturdy wringer does the complete 
wringing job, for it swings to any position. 

Our folder, ‘‘For a Shorter, Easier Washday,’ tells the 
Gainaday story in pictures. Write for a copy today. 
Authorized Gainaday Dealers Everywhere 
PITTSBURGH GAGE & SUPPLY COMPANY 
Manufacturers 


3012 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa 





Do your washing at home 





for sanitary reasons 
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‘““Why not, you mean,” said Daisy. 

“Why not?” corrected Phil. “I—I 
really want to know.” 

Daisy Anable was silent for a long long 
time. Then she tossed her head a bit and 
indulged in a reckless little laugh. Her 
manner changed—softened. She looked 
Phil in the eye. 

‘I’m going to tell you honest truth,” 
said. ‘‘ I’ve never had a man propose to me 
in all my life. 

“It’s a gosh- dinged lie! 
don’t believe it. 

“*Phil,”’ said the girl, “ 
dreds of unmarried eligible men. 
more of ’em are my friends right now. I’m 
meeting new ones every day. I’m John 
Anable’s daughter. I dress just as well and 
sometimes better than the girls in Erics- 
And by candlelight, with just a 
touch of rouge ——”’ 

*What’s the answer 

“Hear me out, P NL ’ continued Daisy. 
“I’ve got thirty old-maid friends—-my age 
and less. Better looking than a line of first 
row chorus ladies. Galaxy of beauty. 
What’s happened to us? Long, long ago we 
gave up struggling to get the men we 
wanted.” 

‘Have the men picked?” queried Phil 
interestedly. 

**Some of us did, I’m told,” said Daisy 
cannily. “And for years we’ve been— well, 
ready for almost anything that came along. 
They've got nothing on us, Phil. We're 
unobjectionable. Without one of us no 
breakfast table is complete. In fact they 
like us. But no takers, Phil. It’s a blight— 
an epidemic.” 

“Seven years’ plague,” said Phil. 

Daisy shrugged her shoulders resignedly. 

“I’ve lost interest in the whole thing,” 
““With me the problem is purely 
If people can’t get married, if 
want to get married, if they 
it’s all onetome, I’m 


she 


” cried Phil. “I 
I’ve known hun- 
Fifty or 


son s, 


’ demanded Phil. 


she said. 
academic. 
they don’t 
won't get married 
through.” 
““Yes,”’ said Phil, 
Daisy nodded. 
** As a matter of fact 


“you look it.” 

,”’ she went on, “I’m 
still a human being. And I’m out for a 
very human triumph— pyramid of bones. 
Vengeance! So far no man has proposed to 
me. Satisfactory to me. But I’m not 
through. Some night I’ll flood this room 
with candlelight—I'll rouge. I'll get some 
eligible male to come up here. I'll get him 
passionately in love with me. Hypnotize 
him—he’ll propose. And then I'll turn him 
down cold.” 

Phil thought about it hard. 

‘*Which I hope it won’t happen to me,” 
he said, blinking. 

“Which part of it?”’ asked Daisy. 

Phil Rising didn’t answer—he didn’t 
have a chance, The stairs of the Anable 
homestead were creaking stairs. They 
creaked now—John Anable was coming 
down them. An instant later he entered 
the arena of events. His eye brightened 
when he saw Phil Rising. 

“The very man I want to see,”’ he said, 

“Got an ax to grind myself,”’ said Phil. 

Daisy's father grunted. 

“Daisy sidetracks all the well-dressed 
touts,” he complained. ‘Business can 
wait—her motto. What’s she been doing 
to you?” 


“Hanged if I know,” returned Phil. He 
drew forth a ae dollar bill. ‘“* Mr. 
Anable,” he said, ‘‘I took that money from 


you for one reason only one. Just so 
I could show it to my friends. It’s served 
its purpose, so I’ve brought it back.” 

John Anable was not disturbed in the 
least 

Too friendly to keep it,”” he nodded— 

‘false modesty —all that sort of thing.” 

**Cheap and obvious emotion,” said Phil; 
“but it can’t be helped.” 

John Anable took the bill without ado 
and thrust it into his trousers pocket. 

‘Business can wait,”’ said Daisy. 

**What are you talking about?” said her 
father. ‘“‘I can’t argue with him, can I? 
He's got gentlemanly instincts—andso have 
I. Besides that, I’ve got some interest to 
meet to-morrow morning. Rising,’’ he said 
abruptly, ‘“‘sitdown. Want to talk to you 
straight from the shoulder. Know what 
I’m making now?” 


‘Tools—machinery,”’ said Phil. 
‘Rising,” said the manufacturer, “I’m 
making electric clothes-washing machines; 


clothes-washing machines for private fami- 
lies. They're all doing it. Help question 
has got ’em going—you know that. Mil- 
lions of families.” 


‘** Phil's not domesticated yet,” said Daisy. 


“*Clothes-washing machines by the hun- 


dred —by the thousand,”’ went on Anable 
“gotta contract. Fished for it—got it. 
Fat, juicy, dripping contract. Net me a 
profit —thousand dollars a week. Get me 
thousand a week. Now my hands tied, feet 
hobbled. All in—completely floored.” 

“Strike,”” nodded Phil. 

The manufacturer of 
washing machines shook 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Strike’sanincident,” hereturned. ‘‘Sam 
Breen don’t worry me. But the proletariat 
that worked for me— ye gods!” 

““How many hands?” asked Phil. 
“Easy!” snorted Anable. ‘* My working 
force consisted of a fraction of a man. 
Figure it out for yourself. I had thirty 
hands in all—of course they’ve walked out 
now. Thirty hands composed of the follow- 
ing up-to-date material: Two agitators, 
twenty-seven agitatees and half man. 
Thank God, they've gone! But think what 
that bunch did to the profit on my washing 
machines! Hands tied now. Millions of 
people all over the country holding out 
their hands for washing machines. My 
competitors jumping into the breach. Never 
mind them. There’s enough for all—-and to 
spare. Listen, Rising; if I can swing this 
right I can make fifteen hundred dollars 
a week from now to kingdom come. And 
that’s where you come in.” 

“*How do I come in?” asked Phil. 

“Easy!” returned Anable. ‘ You're one 
man in Tory Corner that knows how to 
work. You're one man. Out of five thou- 

sand that have just walked out there must 
be more like you. 

Phil caught his drift. 

“You need thirty 
nodde d. 

‘Thirty nothing!” eaid John Anable. 
“Five picked men can do more than the 
thirty that I had. I don’t need thirty. I 
want fifteen men—you and fourteen others. 
Are you wise?” 

‘Sam Breen!”’ protested Phil. 

“What's that tad got to do with it?” 
cried Anable. 

**Everybody’s out on strike—I’m out on 
strike myself. And being out on strike 
means—being out on strike. Matter of 
principle fair play. Ought to stay out, 
oughtn’t we? Matte r of honor.” 

‘Matter of honor!” echoed John Anable. 
“Good Lord, matter of honor! Say, is this 
the first time you’ve been out on strike?” 

Phil nodded. 

“And so you see ——”’ he began. 

“You a member of the union?” queried 
Anable. 

“Of course,” said Phil. 

“Sign the roll, pay your dues? 

“Of course,” said Phil. 

‘Ever read the constitution and the by- 
laws?’’ asked Anable. 

“No,” said Phil. 

“Thought so,” said Anable. 
tend any inside mee tings?” 

“No, never have, ’ said Phil. 

“All right,” splutte red the manufac- 
turer—‘“‘and you talk of honor! Don’t talk 
to me of honor! I know what it is. This is 
honor—I’m fed up with it. Here’s honor 
for you—all you want of it. Thirty hands 
in my place on River Street. Thirty hands, 
always getting the highest pay and the 
shortest hours they asked for. Safest plant 
in town, not excepting Ericsson’s. Thirty 
hands. Two of ’em agitators doing no work 
a day at full pay a day. Twenty-seven 
agitatees doing one hour’s work in a nine- 
hour day. And half a man doing four hours’ 
work in a nine-hour day. That’s honor. 
That’s the kind of honor Sam Breen hands 
out. That’s the kind you signed up for. 
Give me ten unscrupulous men who don’t 
give a tinker’s dam for honor—I can move 
the world. I'll pay ’em all they ask for. I'll 
do more. I'll pay ’em double time for single 
time, and double-double time for overtime. 
Money’s no object. What I want is work, 
Ten laboring men. Where are they? Echo 
answers, ‘Where?’”’ 

“You want me,” nodded Phil. 

“T want you,” said Anable, “because 
I’ve seen you work. And Ericsson’s tells 
me that you’ve made a fair record as a 
foreman—they’re not crazy about you. 
But you'll do. You're halfway qualified to 
handle men. You and fourteen others —on 
your own terms. What about it, eh?” 

“Tony Lasalle,’”’ said Phil—‘“‘he’s two. 
All that Tony needs is the elbow touch 
lightning when he once gets going. Besides 
there are over three thousand hands at 
Ericsson’s and Tony knows ‘em all. Be- 
tween Tony and myself we can pick the 
men you want.” 


electric clothes- 
his head and 


picked men,” he 


““Ever at- 
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‘Elbow touch—right! said Anable 
“*Sound apples in a barrel. If they're all 
good they stay good. One rotten one 


He rose and made his way 
toward the door. ‘“ Rising,’’ he said, “you 
come—see me twelve o'clock to-morrow 
my factory. I'll have it all doped out just 
what I'll do.” 
“And ~; Np sing, 
can have all doped out 


they’re gone.” 


"smiled Daisy sweetly, 
just what he'll 


do, too.’ 
‘Humph!” grunted John Anable, halt- 
ing on the doorsill. ‘Rising, your last 


chance to get back this hundred-dollar bill 
in case you've changed your mind. Then 
very well, good night.” 


Next morning Phil rose early and walked 
downtown to the strike headquarters in the 
Beasley Building. He wanted to see Sam 
Breen before he saw John Anable. He 
wasn’t sure just where he stood. Sam 
Breen started up as soon as Phil entered 
the committee room. He handed Phil a 
white rosebud. 


“Flag of truce flower in your button- 


hole,” said Sam Breen energetically. ‘*We 
start any minute now.” 

“Start for where?” asked Phil. 

“Wasn't you here yesterday?” queried 
Sam. 

“No,” returned Phil. 


“Hell,” said Sam, “‘then you don’t know 
that old Ericsson's caved in!” 

““Caved in—how?” asked Phil. 

“Held out for three whole days,” said 
Sam; ‘‘caved in last night. I knew he'd 
have to. Sent for a committee to come see 
him—nine o’clock this morning. I put you 
on it. Old fox wants a representative com- 
mittee—pay-roll men. You and a few 
others I put on. But you want to get me 
right. You're just for show. Just to get 
the old man buffaloed. You take your cue 
from me. I'll do the mixing up with Erics 
son. Sam Breen will show this Ericsson 
party where he gets off. You ready? 
Everybody ready? Look out the window. 
Wagons at the door?” 

“All set!” said a man at the window. 

“Now, boys,” went on Sam Breen to his 
committee, ‘“‘every man jac k of you, no 
gabble—no talky-talk. Y a ‘re going to sit 
at the peace table, but your minds will go 
along with mine. I dictate the terms. I'll 
see to it personally that the old man 
swallows the whole bill of fare. Start some- 
thing if you want to know who's boss.”’ 

Phil Rising rode in the first car with 
Sam Breen. En route he asked questions 
tried to acquire information. He asked for 
bread, Sam Breen gave him a stone. 

“‘Now, now!” said Sam _ soothingly. 
“We're flashing you guys because you 
register intelligence. But don’t strain 
yourselves—you won't be called upon to 
use any. It’s enough th at I’ve nailed this 
old buzzard to the cross 

Inside of ten minutes they reached the 


plant. 
‘Stop at the office building,” said Sam 
green. “‘We go up the brownstone steps 


where the old geezer = eps his liquor and 
cigars. 

He alighted, his 
suit. They waited until the 
sines had rolled up and di 


companions followed 
other limou- 
charged their 


passengers. They gathered round Sam 
Breen. 
“‘Now, boys,” said Sam, don’ t forget! 


You take your time from me. 


He placed himself at their head and 
marched up the brownstone steps and laid 
his hand upon the knob of the door. No 


The door declined to yield. 

“Too early,” nodded Sam Breen, look- 
ing at his wrist watch. ‘ Hello,’’ he added 
quickly, “‘here’s a sign!” 

He was quite right. There was a piece of 
eardboard, done in very clear black-ink 
characters, nailed in a conspicuous position 
on the outside of the door. It was unsigned, 
And this is what it said: 


thoroughfare. 


OWING TO THE INCLEMENCY OF OUR 
NORTHERN WINTERS THE 


OFFICIALS OF THIS COMPANY Have GONE SovuTH 


THEY CAN BE FOUND AT MIAMI OR 
JACKSONVILLE OR THEREABOUTS — PERHA! 


THEY WILL RETURN LatreR—or Maype ArTer THAT 
Phil Rising laughed. Sam Breen de- 
scended on him like a thousand of bricl 
‘What are you laughing at?”’ he croaked. 
“Just thinking,” said Phil, ‘‘of the old 
geezer down there —or thereabouts — break- 
fasting in bed—or somewhere swal 
lowing the whole bill of fare.”’ 
Sam Breen raged. 


else 
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‘T'll show him where he lives!”’ he cried 
‘He's telling you, isn't he?”’ smiled Phil 
Sam Breen tore down the of card- 

board, reduced it to little pieces and flung 

them upon the breeze 
‘Back to headquarters, boys,” said Sam, 
“and not a word of this cheap bluff to any 


piece 


body! No new spaper stuff. Mum’s the 
word. When the old fox slaps me in the face 
he slaps you in the face I'll call his bluff! 
I'll ram this vaudeville stunt of his down 


his throat. When we get back —the whole 
bunch of you—I want to talk to you.’ 

Back in the committee room, behind 
closed doors, he talked to them. 

“Now, boys,”” he said, his eyes flashing, 
his chin ugly, ‘‘don't you worry about me. 
I'm used to dirtier tricks than this —hide’s 
bullet proof. This incident is closed. But 
I know what it means, and so do you. The 
old geezer is a-going to fight. And if he 
isn't we But I know the signs. He's 
going to fight. He can afford to fight—I 
tell you plainly what we're up against. 
He'll give us a run for his money —make no 
mistake. Now I've got to tell the world 
something. Somebody open that side door 
and tell the reporters that I want 
come in.” 

The newspaper men filed in. 
explained in brief. He did it so cleverly 
that he completely killed the news of th 
old man’s childish trick. The next day the 
real facts wouldn’t be worth printing, and 
Sam Breen would save his face 


are 


‘em to 


Sam Breen 


‘Now, gents,”” he went on, “this goes! 
And I want this printed—this that I'm 
going to say. If I don’t print it Ericsson 
will. We're in for a long hard fight, boys, 
and we're in for a long hard winter. Make 
no mistake. This is a strike first, last and 


all the time, and nothing but a strike. It's 
the off season for Sunday-school picnics 
They tell me Tory Corner hasn't struck 
before; doesn’t know what the word 
‘strike’ means. But I’m telling you. First 
off, we're going to win this strike —and 
we're going to win it by the adoption of the 
very latest methods and the best. This is 
the year 1920 and this is a 1920 strike. I'm 
handing you that strong for just one reason 
When I tell you it’s to be a long hard strike 
hundred and one per cent of you fo- 
cuses on the strike fund and begins to 
calculate your share. Not on your merry! 
There's no strike fund big enough to sup 
port thousands of idle hands. Figure it up 
and you'll why We've got a 1920 
strike fund to run a 1920 strike. This is the 
fanciest time for legitimate expenses that 
ever came down the pike. I know. And 
when we're through, if our deficit don’t run 
over ten thousand dollars we're a bunch of 


she 


2£0°e 


lucky stiffs. No jhand outs —not one bum 
nickel! Get me? 

‘How do youe xpect me to live?" queried 
Phil. Everybody else seemed stunned 

“ , 


Live?” echoed Sam Breen, 
his friendly way at the reporters, ‘Go out 
and get a job-—get it anywhere you can 
Nobody knows better than you that there 
work for everybody, everywhere, all the 
time. I’m telling you that public opinion in 
Tory Corner and in this section of the 
has got to stand by us, and I'm going to set 
to it that it stands by us; and it ain't going 
to back us up if five or six thousand of you 
are getting dispossessed and in the gutter 
and turning crooked —making faces, wi 
ing like hell. There’s only one way we 
call this old geezer’s bluff. Get to worl 
support your families—leave your addré 
with me; I'll tell you when I want 
No paupers, Then, by gosh, we car 
out till old Ericsson freezes over d 
Jacksonville. 

5 he said to the rep 
you print this as I'm telli: 


grinning in 


state 


’ 
So0ys, 


Via i. they ar ered, Pn 
word,” 

“Good!” grinned Sam Brees sve 
me the trouble and exy f tting | | 
ads in your valuable med J want 
everybody to get it. get it | i IT want the 
old geezer to read it in Miar Striking 
isn’t a kid yame ar t re It's a mar 
game, It's part of the busine if ir life 
Ul game a to! r i'll 
| the rea I) ! y round 
headquar Breen is telling you to 
yo to 

W! . i i! Breen dre 
Phil f ‘ 

You know Tory Corner pretty well,” 
he said to Ph ‘What do i think these 
we j lade! 

After you ve Phil nodded, 

I th the a 


Continued on Page 116) 
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Its Matchless Performance 


Aside krom the Supremacy of the Exclu- 
sive Super-Six Motor, Its Beauty Gives 
Distinction in Any Field of Fine Cars 


UDSON has unremittingly kept) the issue of 
performance to the fore. Not simply because 
its mastery is indisputable. 


Rather because this question is vital above all. It 
must always be so. Tt must always be the measure of 
any car’s tithe to worth. 

Hence we have never unduly emphasized Hudson's 
four vears’ leadership in fine car sales. 
are not infallibly proof of greatest merit. Hudson has 
no need to offer them as such. 


Largest sales 


Yet their importance cannot be overlooked. Here 
is the massed opinion of far the greatest number of 
owners of any fine car in the world. Some are driving 
the earliest: Super-Sixes built—now more than four 
vears old. Some acquired Hudsons but recently. Bul 
how unanimously they hold no car can rival it. 


What YO,0CO Owners 
Know first Hand 


“HOSE who have had their Hudsons longest are per- 
hapsitsmostemphaticchampions. They know it best. 
They have seen it pitted with triumph against every situa- 
tion that can confront an automobile. Today their Super- 
Sixes are giving service, such as is literally beyond the 
performance capacity of many new cars that cost more. 
Certainly no fine car is so highly regarded by sueh a 
large following. 

Were its position less deserved, could Hudson hold 
the loyalty of all these? Were its supremacy less de 
cisive, surely five years must have discovered the right 
ful successor. 

But time only brings fresh evidence of Hudson 
leadership. 


See What It Has Done 


TS world records in speed—in power— in accelera- 

tion —in hill-climbing, have never been matched. They 
are official and its 7,000-mile run both ways across the 
continent in ten days and twenty-one hours is regarded 
the supreme endurance feat of motordom. No car 
ever equalled its time in either direction. Few have 
even endured to finish. None except: Iludson ever 
completed the two-way trip against time. 

A Hludson stock chassis holds the world’s official 
stock car speed record of 1 mile in 35 seconds. Special 
cars embodying the Super-Six principle won more 


HUDSON 


MOTOR 
DETROIT, 


points ina single vear of speedway contests than any 
cars that ever raced. 

Now is added the confirming judgment of more than 
90,000 owners who daily see these qualities expressed 
in the smooth, uninterrupted service of their cars. 


Doeswt It Prove Hudson 
A Life Car? 


ND note how accurately Hudson sales refleet its 

supremacy in performance. Every month and year 
since the Super-Six invention gave the key to  all- 
dominand performance Tludson lias led the fine ear 
field in sales. 

Thousands admittedly chose Hudson because of its 
acknowledged prestige as leader and authority in coach 
design. Tludsons are famous for their beauty and 
luxurious appointment, not only in) America but in 
Kurope, the Orient and South America. 

But its chief appeal is in performance. Is it not 
natural that Hudson is the choice of those who want 
fine performance ? 

What name does any discussion of motor speed in- 
stantly evoke? What car is the focus of interest when 
men speak of great feats of power, endurance and hill- 
climbing ? 


And Its Unmatched Motor 
Is Lexclusive 


ND do not forget that all Hudson has done was 
possible only because of the Super Six motor. It 
vave Lludson 72°, more power and SOC), added efficiency. 
‘The most 
ected have failed to find its endurance limit. Could 
other types adopt it, they might share Hudson's un 
matched ability. But Tludson controls it. By right 


abusive tests to which a car was ever sub 


of invention Tludson alone can use it. 

All do not want such speed and power as Hudson's 
But they do want tts ability. Tt meets all but the most 
extraordinary tasks without taxing half of its capacits 
And that means freedom from strain. Tt means years 
of extra service It means that Pludsons retain thei 
new car vigor and flexibiity when they have become old 
in poml of vears and use. 

It will not be possible to supply all who want Pud 
sons. So even though you may not want your car for 


. i 
several mouths, now is nol loo ear to pl me VOUr Order, 
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Continued from Page 113 
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Vo ind ea 
Sam Breer ‘Il know ‘em! 


There’s no such thing as wor! 


A’ TWELVE o'clock that day Phil Ri 
FA ing went to see John Anable. Joh 


, ” 
pleases, aid 


) 
only man is 


work,”’ 


Anable. “Already 
Dig ditches at four dollars 
d if necessary Anything to make a 
ng. Washes his hands of you. Bright 
d, Sam Breen. Get down to « Can 
ou get me any men? 
‘There you are!” said Phil. “Sam Breen 
gain! Your place is under strike.” 
I'm asking you 
Anable. “Can y 
‘Suppose I do,” 


Of course,”’ nodded 


old stuff 


“a8eC8 


said John 


1 questior Bay 
men? 


Phil 


ou get 
returned 


me any 
“Sam 
Breer 

Now never mind 
\nable “T'll take my 
Breer Sam Breen’s 
I know just what he’s 
ing to concentrate or 


said 
chance ram 
hands full, and 
going He's 
Ericsson's and let 
Sam Breen’s forgotten by 
this time that I'm alive. You don't need 
to worry about Breen If he inter 
feres with me I'll handle him. What I want 


Sam Breen!” 
on 
got hi 
to do 


us small fry go 


sam 


men. I'll play ‘em fair. I'll meet their 
term One dollar twelve and a half an 
hour. A nine-dollar day. An eight-hour 
day. That's what they want- that's what 
they'll get. Barrel of money in it for me, 
Phil.’ 

On John Anable’s desk right under 
Phil's nose there lay a small square en 
velope addressed to Phil. Phil had been 


turing at it. Now he picked it up. 
‘For me, I see,”’ he said 
he other man nodded impatiently 
“Daisy,” he returned “very impor 
tant, according to her light String round 
my finger and all that.’ 
‘Ladies and your childrer 


first,”” said 


Phil. “If you don’t mind I'll take a look.” 
He tore it oper the envelope was 
ealed The note was brief and to the 
point 
“Please don't close any deal with father 


until I've seen you first, 1 Dae 

Phil thrust the note into his pocket 

“What specifically,” he asked, ‘“‘can you 
do for me?” 

“Foreman of the plant,” said Anable. 

And I'll pay you just as much as I pay 
the other hands Straight-wage basis. 
You're an overtime man, Rising. You can 
make good money here.” 

Phil started off 

‘Where to?”’ demanded Anable. 

Phil nodded 

‘I’m going,” he returned, “to round up 
fifteen men.” 

‘Good!” cried John Anable 
| hear from you > Saad 

“To-night,”’ 
your house.” 

When Phil left the plant he found to his 
urprise Daisy Anable’s smart roadster 
drawn up at the curb with Daisy at the 
wheel 

‘Wanted to help,” said Daisy. “I can’t 
keep still. Father was going to send the big 


“When do 
gait 
said Phil, “at eight o'clock 


car with you to take you round town, I 
volunteered instead Did you get my 
note?" she queried anxiously “Good! 


I had to seal it. Father is very, very fine, 
but he’s father and I know him.” 

l obeyed you to the letter,” 
Phil 


nodded 


“Where do we go from here?” asked 
Daisy 

“Tony Lasalle’s my starting point,” 
said Phil. “‘Anywhere downtown. We'll 


round him up.” 

The little roadster glided off, with Daisy 
still curious 

What is my father going to do for you? 

he asked 

Phil told her 

‘l can hold the 
he job’s a corker, 


job,” he said, ‘and 
It means at times that 
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I ean pull down nearly a hundred a week. 
That's going some.” 

Daisy stared at Phil. 

“Go on,” she said. 

“That's all,” said Phil. ‘‘What more do 
you want?” 

‘*What is he paying you for the work you 
do to-day?” she asked 

me i I don't work to day,” said Phil 

“Thought you were going to round up a 
gang of men,” 

“Oh, that!” said Phil 

“Oh, that!" echoed Daisy. ‘‘Oh, that is 
something that John Anable can’t do for 
himself. If he could he'd have done it long 
ago. Your work to-day is going to make it 
possible for John Anable to make a profit 
of a thousand dollars a week. He admits it 
himself. And maybe more. You're getting 
him the one t'\ing that he needs and hasn’t 
got. Now where do you get off?” 

“Gosh,” cried Phil, “I never thought of 
that!” 

Downtown they caught sight of Tony as 
that ubiquitous and all-pervasive gentle- 
man was jay-walking with his wide swag- 
ger across a perilous thoroughfare. They 
rounded him up and dragged him off to 
lunch. 

“IT am now qualified,” Tony confided to 
Miss Anable, ‘to perform the highly expert 
work your parish house requires. I have 
made exhaustive study of the lighting sys- 
tems on Broadway.” 

“Tuition came high?” suggested Daisy. 

“‘T have spare’ no expense,” said Tony. 
“Tam Broadway specialist, in fact.”’ 

“Broke?” smiled Phil. 

“Do I not tell you I am Broadway spe- 
cialist?” grinned Tony. 

“Flea in your ear, Tony,” 
“Barrel of money. You 
talk.” 

He talked for half an hour. Once they 
had finished lunch Tony departed, wide- 


Phil. 
I'll 


said 
listen and 


eyed and white-teethed, in a taxicab. Phil 
went to a lawyer’s office. Daisy went 
home, That night Phil kept his appoint 
ment with John Anable—saw him at his 


house behind closed doors 


“*Progress?"’ queried Anable. 


“Oh,” returned Phil carelessly, “I can 
get the-men all right the right men— if 
that’s what you mean.” 

John Anable’s eyes danced, 

“Sure of it?” he queried. 

**Positive,”” said Phil 

“Good boy!" nodded Anable. “Why, 
then the trick is done!” 

“It's not done yet,” said Phil. “But it 


will be done— on terms 

**What do you mean, terms?” 
manufacturer, 

“These terms,”’ returned Phil. He drew 
forth a typewritten instrument a page and 
a half long and tossed it across the desk. 
‘You sign,” he nodded, ‘‘on the dotted 
line.” 

John Anable read and reread the pro- 
posed agreement. His eyes bulged. 

**Dog-gone it, man,” he said to 
“Why, this is highway robbery!” 

“Is it?” smiled Phil. 

“Is it?” echoed Anable. ‘“Self-evident 
proposition. Rawest con game that I ever 
heard about.” 

“Explain,” said Phil. 

**Dog-gone it,”” returned Anable, ‘‘you 
want me to pay you— you—three dollars 
a day for every man you get me. Three 
dollars a day! I'll be paying you break- 
neck wages as the foreman of my plant. In 
addition to that you want three dollars a 
day for every hand I get.” 

“Exactly!” smiled Phil genially. ‘ Ac- 
cording to the present plan I'm to get you 
fifteen men, Tony Lasalle and self included. 
Each of those fifteen men you pay nine 
dollars a day. Add three dollars to that 
the three dollars comes to me.” 

“Twelve dollars a day per man,” groaned 
nable. 
“Three of it to me,’ 

“Fifteen men 
Forty-five dollars a day 

“To me, in addition to my wage,” 
Phil 

“Toyou!” gasped John Anable. ‘That's 
nearly two hundred and fifty a week to you. 
It's the most damnable outrage that ever 
came down the pike. Why should I pay 
any such sum of money as that to you, I'd 
like to know?” 

“Take a piece of paper and a pencil,” 
commanded Phil; “figure up. You had a 
pay roll of thirty hands before. You know 
what you paid ‘em. Figure it up. You're 
going to have a pay roll of fifteen hands 
from now on. Figure up their pay. Got it? 
Add my forty-five a day. Got it? Now how 


asked the 


Phil. 


A 






repeated Phil. 
three dollars a 


day. 


said 
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much profit did you make over and above 


what you paid your thirty men?— guess at 
it. Got that? Now, Q. E. D.” 

“Not on your life!’ returned John 
Anable. 


‘Oh, yes,” said Phil, “‘that goes! Listen! 
You told me here the other night—I put 
your words down in this little book—you 
told me that you could pay double time for 
single time and double-double time for 
overtime and make a thousand dollars 
profit every week—if you had good men. 
You're going to have good men, and only 
half the crew you had before. This crew 
will work ten hours a day —two hours over- 
time a day. You know what your pay roll 
used to be. This new bunch of honest labor, 
all told, isn’t going to cost you what you 
used to pay. And unless I miss my guess 
you'll make twelve hundred on this bunch 
instead of ten. Now that’s why you're 
going to pay me three dollars for every 
man per day.” 

“IT won't do 
“That’s flat!” 

““Good!”’ nodded Phil, gathering up the 
contract and thrusting it into his pocket. 
“‘T met a tool man that I know this after- 
noon that’s got a small plant on the Alley. 
I tried him out on this—showed him what 
was what. His name is Lehman. You can 
call him up. He stands ready to take my 
batch of fifteen men.” 


it!’ said John Anable, 


“‘And he'll sign that contract?” queried 
John Anable, 

“You call him up,” said Phil. 

“Give me that contract again,” de- 


manded Anable. He read it over for the 
third or fourth time. ‘‘ Perpetual motion,” 
he grunted. “I keep on paying you this 
rake-off from now to doomsday, do I? 
That’s delightful.” 

“Clause Four,” said Phil—‘‘you missed 
it. You pay me just so long as you keep my 
men. You can fire the whole bunch of us at 
any time you like and stop the leak. Under 
that contract it’s up to you, not me.” 

“Suppose,” said John Anable, “that we 
give this thing a tryout before you and 
I sign up.” 

“Satisfactory,”’ said Phil. ‘Only you'll 
have to wait till Lehman down on the 
Alley gets his men. First come, first served. 
That's fair.” 

“Hell!” said John Anable. 

“Just below my signature,”’ said Phil 
“the dotted line.” 


Daisy was waiting for him in the living 
room by the fire. 

“Did he come across?” 

“Clean,”’ returned Phil. 

“Do you mind telling me,” she asked, 
“‘what you're getting for getting him the 
men?” 

Phil figured it out in his head. 

“‘About a dollar a day for every man 
I get him,” he responded. ‘‘Something 
like eighty-two-fifty by the week.” 

“Is that all?”’ she queried. 

“All just now,” said Phil. 
later.”’ 

Daisy was disappointed. 

“It isn’t much,” she said. 

** As it stands,” said Phil, ‘I'll be knock- 
ing down about three times the money that 
| ever have before. Fair for a starter.”’ 

**Not enough,” said Daisy. 

‘Isn't it?’ smiled Phil. “It’s big enough 
for me. I'm afraid in fact that it’s too big 
for me. I'm afraid I’ve started something 
I can't finish. The thing is so darned big it 
scares me half to death.” 

At eight o’clock next morning Tony 
Lasalle, with twenty men, knocked at 
Phil’s door in the Gouverneur and ushered 
his men into Phil's living room. Tony was 
pale, wan, exhausted. 

‘Il have work’ all night,”” Tony said to 
Phil, ‘‘an’ to-day the taxicab, she declare 
a dividen’.”’ 

Phil dragged him into his bedroom and 
dosed him liberally with contraband. 

“Now, Tony,” he commanded, “bring 
on your men,” 

He saw them in his bedroom one by one. 
The first man fortunately was a man he 
knew well, 

“Tony has explained, I take it?”’ queried 
Phil. The man nodded eagerly. 

“T've got it all,” he said. “It goes. The 
wife was getting worried and this looks 
good to me.” 

“Nine dollars a day for an eight-hour 
day,” said Phil. 

“And a chance for overtime,”’ added the 
man. 

**Piecework or overtime 
choose,” said Phil. 

“I'm with you,” said his man. 


she asked. 


‘“*T’ll get more 


any way you 
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“One moment,” said Phil. ‘Listen! 
Nine dollars for an eight-hour day. That’s 
Anable. But there’s something else 
from me.” 

“From you?” faltered the other. 

“From me,” repeated Phil Rising. ‘‘One 
dollar a day straight on top of Anable’s. 
That’s ten dollars for an eight-hour day.” 

“But why from you?” exclaimed the 
man. 

“You're going to earn it,’’ returned Phil. 

“Of course,” nodded the other. ‘But 
how?” 

“Two hours spare time a week, and 
maybe less,"’ said Phil. 

“What's doing?” asked the man. 

“It’s legitimate,” said Phil. “I'll tell 
you later. It’s too complicated to go into 
now. Does it go?” 

“Does it?” cried the man gratefully. 
“On top of the highest pay and the shortest 
day I’ve ever had? Well, some, and then 
some more!” 


Phil and Tony and their crew of thir- 
teen men started in at the Anable shop. 
Anable knew his own machines and could 
run every one of them. He and Phil and 
Tony trained the newcrewin. At the end of 
the week they took account of stock. They 
fired three doubtful men and took on three 
more. These three stuck. After the second 
week John Anable’s profitable little plant 
ran itself like clockwork. 

“Father's like a boy,” Daisy told Phil. 
“He says this thing will add ten years to 
his life.” 

‘“‘He doesn’t tell me that,” said Phil. 

“He won't tell you anything,’ laughed 
Daisy. ‘He's sore because he’s paying you 
a bonus of three dollars on each man. 
Three dollars—so he says. You told me 
only one.” 

“He pays three,” said Phil. “I get one.”’ 

“The other two?” queried the girl. 

“There’s Tony,” nodded Phil. ‘Tony 


” 


gets one. 


“Tony gets as much as you?” cried 
Daisy. 
“Does now,” nodded Phil. ‘Later 


we'll see,’ 
isy Anable’s real name was Rikki 
Tikki Tavi—she had to find out for herself. 

“You've still got one dollar left,’’ she 
reminded Phil. 

“Rather curious about that dollar,”’ re- 
turned Phil. ‘I think I'd like to demon- 
strate it to you. It explains itself. I’m 
going to take a half day off to-morrow 
maybe more. And I haven't bought my 
ear. Perhaps 7, 

“T'll drive 
said Daisy. 

She picked Phil up at the factory at half 
past eleven in the morning. She drove him 
by direction to Lehman's tool shop in the 
Alley. Lehman came out bareheaded, 
waving a typewritten paper in his hand. 

“Sounded nice when you talked it to me 
the other day,” he said, ‘“‘ but this—in cold 
type—sounds different. I don’t know 
just where I get off. Three dollars a day 
per man, You got a nerve.” 

‘Get your overcoat and hat,” said Phil. 
“I’m going to show you something that 
you’ve never seen—a bunch of hand- 
picked men.” 

Daisy drove them back to her father’s 
factory. Phil led Lehman and the girl toa 
corner where they could see without being 
seen. 

‘*Now,”’ said Phil, ‘I’m going to ask you 
to do something that isn’t done—not in 
this plant. You watch the clock.” 

They watched the clock. They watched 
the men. At length the clock said noon. 


well, 
D 





you anywhere you wish,” 


The men worked on. The noon whistle 
blew. Each man worked on until it 
stopped blowing—then switched off his 


power and quit. 

Lehman stared. 

“You had ’em fixed for me,”’ he said to 
Phil. 

Phil shook his head. 

“Formula,” said Phil—‘‘day after day. 
That kind of thing means a hundred a week 
extra in the pockets of John Anable. These 
chaps don’t quit a quarter of an hour before 
the time.” 

“You telling me straight?” asked Leh- 
man. “‘And you can get me men like that?” 

“I'll have twenty men at your plant to- 
morrow morning,”’ nodded Phil. 

‘Suppose they ain’t like that?” objected 
Lehman. 

“Fire 'em,”’ said Phil. 
me one red cent.” 

“You drive me back to the Alley,” 
nodded Lehman, “‘and I think it over— 
quick.” (Continued on Page 120) 


You won't owe 
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PEDIGREED Sport Car, 
the Thorobred. Its dashing 
beauty 1s original. Its per- 
formance—QOh, Boy! 
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The ©den 
washes heavy things 
as thoroughly 
and gently as it 
washes dainty 


d things 
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What a satisfaction to know (+ } 
that your things are really Clean ess2¢2s e822" 





When you lift your clothes out of the Eden Washer, 
the white things are spotlessly white, the colored 
things fresh and enlivened—a joy to look at and 





oe eas 


to wear. 
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The Eden washes dirt out of clothes 


tf, 


The Eden driving mechanism is fully and safely 


—not through them. Sis Site deetas mecperen te o nitt 


all mussy oiling 


rote 


The Eden Sediment Zone is an exclusive feature that 
makes Eden-washed things cleaner. As the dust and 
grime are flushed out of the clothes, they fall through the 
perforations of the sanitary zinc washing cylinder into the 
Sediment Zone, where they are trapped in quiet water and 
cannot mix again with the clothes. No dirt is churned 
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back and forth through your clothes in the Eden—they are : 
continually washed in clean, sanitary water. 4 
The Eden Sediment Zone is but one of the many exclusive See ee ee | 
features that make the Eden an ideal washer for the SOS SOE St Se & eee sae Oe # wr) 
housewife. A demonstration is offered without cost or »: Be 
obligation to all interested. By the easy-payment plan, the + 
Eden virtually meets its payments out of its large cash +4 
SaVINgs. 43 
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Send for our book, “An Eden in the Home,” 
illustrated in colors. Free on request. 
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I “yp 
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4 | going 
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We | ida 

| 1 ered r 
) ( lant towr 

1 me he asked 

j nar plant there 
VT e queried Over a hun 
! The ill int something that they 
en't got good mer Good men are 
e as he teeth. Tony has to seratc! 
yrave for ’en I can tell you Still there 


} 


ds in 


ire four or five thousand idle u 
re we're 


Y her re Ref 


| y ¢ é 
t ug! ll get all the good one in the 
Seamate 
‘If you can only get them all,”’ said 
Da 
ippose we don’t,” nodded Phil 


ror can't hit the bull’s-eye all the 
tirne Ir the end Ton) will fall down.” 

He'll peter out,” conceded Phil—‘‘and 

will I. Meantime " 

They figured up the possibilities at lunch 

Meantime,” gasped Da ‘arithmet 


il progression at the very least 

‘Looks like it,” said Phil. ‘That’s what 
I'm worrying about It’s got me cared 
I'll let vou into asecret. Don't worry about 
lor When Tor get to the end of hi 
rope and when I get to the end of mine 
why, then we've just begur 


** Just hegunt!”’ he echoed 
‘I said I'd demonstrate,” iid Phil 

You drive me back to p ipa’s little plant 
I'll show you something that’s something 


} 
el 


e again.” 

They dawdled on the way They got 
hack just at closing time. The whistle 
blew Factories in the neighborhood were 
already discharging multitudes of scurry 
ng mer Not so John Anable’ Three, 
four minutes passed At five minutes after 
closing time the f t man to leave came 


vinging through the gate. Phil called the 
man by name 

Oh, Spalding! i it Phil 

palding made a bee line f heir ca 

Not going to drive me home ( 
querie i] hopeful 

sure im miled Dai 

I didn't mean it,”” said Spalding, quite 
ithashed 

“I did iid Da 

“Get u comma ed Phil we're off 
I want to talk to you P lay to-day) 
i kick coming?’ 

‘Not oO you ca tice it laughed 
' ilding 


Phil thrust his hand into } 
drew forth an enve pe 
From me to you,”” he iid to Spalding 
ilding tool t He was frankly pu led 

Crore in the kid’ bank,” he ud 
extra mone, Thant You've handed 
me several of these, Mr. Rising To tell the 
truth. | don’t know what they're for.”’ 

' 1 


‘Wasn't ready to tell you,” said Phil, 


prone ket ar d 


but now the hour has struck. I'd like you 
to use your bean about ten minutes off 
time every da It really easy mone 
easily earned 

Shoot!" said Spalding 

‘Refore I shoot.’ returned Phil, “I 
want to |} w whether you can pick me 
another mar friend of yours, maybe 
that’s just as good a uu. Man out on 
tri} or that doesn't like his job Got to 
be good.” 

“I've got him picked,” said Spalding 
‘talked to him just last 1 ght.” 

Fine!" said Phii Give me his name 
ind address, and tell him to report to me 
ite night or early morning at the Gouver 
aa 

I was going to tell him to see you any 
how,” said Spalding 

rhat's settled.” said Phil 

You was a-going to tell me went on 

Hirigy, fingre g the envelope how | 
Was to ear this pa 

‘You've already earned it,’ nodded 
Phil ‘or vou will have earned it when 
your man turns up at my place to-morrow 
’ rning.’ 

The whole thing burst upon Daisy 
\ able ea cha} f thur ler 

Wi ts geome il progre mn! he 
exclaimed 

r my place uid Spal r and 
he! h ol 





k,” said Dai 


Getting his decent friends to flock to 
e. He's just one man in my employ. I 
ju again, the thing has got me scared.” 


QHIL RISING meant it when he 1id the 
thing had got him ired. At times he 


VA frightened tiff There must be a 
t erin the thing somewhere—but where? 
He lay awake all night that night, going 
over the grour 1 once more to make sure, 


tep by tep A itterbrained project, 
ind absolutely sound. John Anable had 
tested it. John Anable stood to make more 
money than he had ever hoped to make 
John Anable was one of fiftv or a hundred 
manufacturers who had heen erying to 
high heaven for one thing and only one 
thing—an honest day’s work for an honest 
day's pay All the time they kicked at 


high wages—why? Because they were pay- 
ing big money for something that they 
didn't get and couldn't get One hundred 


per cent skilled labor-—-it was worth it 


weight in gold. And Phil had fetched it to 
John Anable and Johr Anable didn't 
have to pay its we ight in gold for it. Inthe 
aggregate he was paying less than he had 
ever paid and making more Lehman 
would pay less and make more. All of them 
would pay less and make more. Mean- 
time honest labor would make more. And 
Phil Rising would make~ the perspiration 
tood out on hi head as he thought 
about it. But he couldn't go wrong. How 
the devil could he now? The entire propo 
ition rested upon the law of supply and 
demand. The whole world clamored, not 
for alleged labor, not for pseudo labor, but 
for labor As things were now, there 
couldn't be enough to go round 

He made up his mind swiftly. He held no 
patent on this thing, and pretty soon it 
would cease to be a secret process. Caution 


was essential. The number of people he 
could trust to see the working of the strings 
was limited. He summoned Daisy Anable 
and Tony to an early dinner at Goulet’s 
He explained the situation, painted a pic- 
ture, showed them what it meant 

‘Close corporation,” hereminded them 
‘fewer the higher 

Daisy Anable was a dollar-a-year war 
tenographer with a record 

‘ Please please,” she said to Phil, “if 
vou won't let me then I'll go upor the 
tage.’ 

“Hoping you'd say it,” exclaimed Phil. 
‘This mear omething more than money. 
You'll see it all some day You and Tony 
and myself-—us three Nobody else until 
ive to What iv, Ton) ee 

Tony's eyes gli tened his white teeth 
flashed 

‘*Ain’ it miserable?” he said 


Phil resigned his job at Anable’s Tony 
took his place until Spalding could work 
along into his shoes Any man in John 


Anable’s could have held a foreman’s job. 
lohn Anable looked worried at Phil's de 
parture, but he wasn't 

“What you going to do?” he asked Phil. 
“Going to live upon your money?” 

Phil nodded 

‘On an infinitesimal portion of it,”’ said 
Phil 

Then he got extreme ly busy. He oper ed 
1 small office in a dingy downtown office 
building. He filled it with dingy furniture 
He installed a brand-new typewriting ma 
chine. But he didn't put his name or any 
other name upon the door. : 

‘Now,” he said to Daisy, “we'll send an 
original typewritten letter to every manu 
facturer in town.” 

He got half a dozen replies inside of three 
days Then a dozen more Then twenty 
seven more. Then personal calls He had 
to hire another room so that Daisy Anable 
might work in peace He spent twe 
hours and more a day with his prospective 
clients. They listened to him, laughed at 
him, swore at him, called him names— but 
listened. They tiptoed into John Anable’ 
little factory, into Lehman’s tool work 
It was too good to be true. They stormed 
roundly at Phil's terms. Phil only shrugged 
} shoulders ; 

‘Go out and get men for yourselves,”” he 
told them 

They went out and tried. They didn’t 
get the men Taney didn't understand the 
principle — the barrel of perfect hand-picked 
apples They ignominiously failed, and 
then came back to Phil 

‘Now for the dirty work,” said Phil to 
Daisy Anable. ‘I'm going to round up all 
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the honest labor that there i witl 


l a 
radius of fifteen miles. I'm going to do it 
quick.” 

“They can’t come here,”’ said Daisy. 

“Right!” said Phil. ‘‘ This office is for 
the demand. I’ve got to keep the supply 
away from the demand until I get the lat- 
ter’s signature upon the dotted line.’”” He 
ent for Tony, and Tony came. 

“T want a place,” he said to Tony, 
“‘where I can accommodate fifty or a hun- 
dred men at a time. Pick mea place.” 

Tony thought about it. 

“‘Bauerle’s,” said Tony. ‘“‘In the old 
days it was like home to everybody. Even 
now it will seem like home again.” 

Phil leased Bauerle’s for a song. He 
cleaned it up. He had a roaring fire built 
in the historic fireplace. He opened the 
doors. He got ready for a rush. 

‘Every man we've placed,”’ said Phil to 
Daisy, ‘‘is sending in to us an average of 
three men a week. It’s not enough. Quick 
work from now on before anybody teals 
ourthunder. I’m going to advertise —every 
newspaper in town, out of town, all round 
the towns.” 

Daisy thought about it 

‘Careful !’’ she warned him. “‘ You'll have 
all Prothero County swooping down on 

Sauerle’s. To whom will you appeal?” 

“To the honest-to-goodness skilled la- 
borer,”’ said Phil—‘‘to the man who’s not 
afraid of work.” 

“They're all that kind,”’ smiled Daisy. 
“You've got another guess You've got to 
pick your men—pick ‘em in print.” 

‘I get you,” nodded Phil. He thought 
about it fora moment. Then he shook his 
head. Daisy laughed. 

**Here’s where I come in,” she said. 

“As how?” queried Phil. 

*Phil,”” she continued, ‘‘do you remem- 
ber the night that we drove Spalding home? 
Do you remember what he was going to do 
with the money that you paid him?” 

“Extra money,” nodded Phil; “‘going to 
put it into the kid’s bank.” 

‘‘Here’s where I come in,”’ said Daisy 
“Spalding set me thinking. I've been 
thinking ever since. You know what we 
want, don’t you? We want to pick the kind 
of men that John Anable has in his factory, 
that Lehman has in his, that Watson has in 
his. Men of that kind, Phil. I looked ’em 
up —the whole bunch—on my own account. 
Wanted to know. Something they’ ve got in 
common, Phil—ever think of that? Some- 
thing all these men have in common, Phil 
And Spalding showed me on that night.”’ 

“‘Extra money,” said Phil—‘‘they eat 
it up 

“Women!” returned Daisy. ‘Every 
mother’s son of ‘em is married, or else he’: 
got a girl.” 

‘*Not every one of ’em,” said Phil. 

“Yes,"’ said Daisy 

“Tony here,” objected Phil, ‘he hasn't 
any girl.” 

Tony blinked and swallowed hard 

“Hasn't he?” laughed Daisy. “He 
couldn't tell you, Tony couldn't. But he 
had to tell somebody, so he told me. He's 
got the girl with the fur coat that you 
kissed downtown that day. He—he likes 
the way she kisses.” 

Tony nodded enthusiastically 

“She is a kisser, my girl,” said Tony. 
“She is wonderment.” 

““Well,”” Phil still objected, “I'm not 
married and I haven't got a ee 

“Oh, you!” returned Daisy, dismissing 
the subject with a shrug of her fine 
shoulders 

**Do you mean to tell me,” said Phil, 
“that the only steady workmen are some 
how attached?” 

“Not at all.”’ said Daisy “But the 
chances run in favor of them And the 
eighty or a hundred that we've placed all 
run true to form.” 

“You go ahead and make up that ad,” 
said Phil. 

Daisy.made it up. They printed it. And 
after that the deluge 

First the local and Federal authorities, 
and next Sam Breen. Sam Breen investi- 
gated the whole matter, then he called on 
John Anable and had a confab with him in 
his private office 

‘You're running wide open,” he said to 
Anable. 

‘Cut it out, Breen,” said John Anable, 
looking his‘man in the eye. ‘‘ You're after 
Ericsson—not me.” 

“That ain't the point,”” went on Sam 
Breen. 

“This is!"’ retorted John Anable. ‘You 
can't run this strike at all without public 
opinion at your back. So far you've got it 
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uur back. And why? Because there 
are five thousand families—wives, kids, 
mothers, sisters, cousins, aunts—belonging 
to men who work with their hands. But if 
you interfere with me I’m going to tell ’em 
omething. I'm going to tell ’em that the 
men I’ve taken on are working for the 
short hours and the long pay they struck 
for. I’m giving them just what they 
want.” 

‘You’re giving ’em more,” said Sam 
Breen, ‘‘and there’s my kick. I came here 
to protest against just one thing—and I’m 
told that it’s going on in a dozen other 
plants besides. I didn’t bother you so long 
as I figured you were paying union wages. 
Now I’m told you're paying more, and 
that’s where I come in.” 

“*No trouble to show goods,” said Ana 
ble. He exhibited his pay sheets to Sam 
Breen. Sam got no comfort there. 

‘Won't do for me,”” he went on. “I've 
got it on good authority that every mar 
you've got is getting a dollar a day extra 
above his daily wages. I want to know 
what for.” 

John Anable thought it over 

“T’m not paying it to ’em,” he said 
finally, ‘‘and they’re not getting it for an) 
work they do for me.” 

‘You come across,” said Sam Breen 
with a dangerous glitter in his eye, ‘‘or I’ll 
shut your place up overnight.” 

Anable saw he meant it. 

““Come across?” he queried. 

“Information is what I’m after,” said 
Sam Breen. ‘‘Don’t make any play on 
words.’ 

“All right,” nodded Anable, “if I set you 
straight you leave me alone—that right?” 

“*Right,”’ said Sam Breen. 

“You go and see Phil Rising then,” said 
Anable. “It’s his funeral, not mine.” 

Sam Breen saw Phil Rising—saw him at 
Bauerle’s. Sam shouldered his way through 
a crowd of some five hundred men that 
lounged inside and without. 

‘You come across!"’ said Sam Breen to 
Phil. “I know you! You're a union man; 
you're on one of my committees. Tell me 
the whole thing or I'll discipline you. Get 
me right?” 

“I don’t have to get you right,” said 
Phil 

‘You're paying union laborers five dol- 
lars and a half a week apiece. I want to 
know for what?” 

‘Private matters,’ said Phil Rising 
“an outside interest between the uni 
laborer and me.” 

“What are you paying it for?” de- 
manded Sam 

Phil was disturbed. He was a union 
man. Ina way of speaking Sam Breen wa 
his boss. He didn’t understand Sam Breen 
The fact is Phil didn’t understand any 
game of bluff. He couldn't bandy words a 
did John Anable 

“I'm told,” said Sam Breen, “that you're 
a padrone. Now you put your cards on the 
table face up, or I'll see to it that every sor 
of a gun you've placed gets his head cut off 
to-morrow morning. See? What do these 
men do for this five and a half a week?” 

At length Phil Rising told him. 

“What do you charge ’em for getting 
"em the job?” asked Sam 

‘Il pay ‘em, I tell you,” said Phil. 
‘They don’t pay me a cent.” 

**Where do you get the five and a half?” 
demanded Sam Breen 

Phil Rising himself hated to realize that 
he was more afraid of this blustering Sam 
Breen than he had been of a Ur ited States 
district attorney and a county prosecutor of 
the pleas. So he told him how he got the 
five dollars and a half—he told him the 
whole story 

“All right,’ said Sam Breen. “I've got 
you. You're sticking the employers against 
the law. You're an employment agency, 
that’s what you are. And you're sticking 
the bosses for about one thousand times the 
legal fees.” 

This got Sam what he wanted — he wanted 
to get everything that Phil Rising had to 
show 

“Prosecutor Lem Scales has seen that 
contract,”” Phil Rising told Sam Breen; 
‘United States District Attorney Joline 
has seen it. I'm an investigator, I'm a de- 
tective, I’m a business expert, I am a spe 
cialist in labor. I render a multitude of 
services that are difficult and extraordinary 
[I get paid well for that. Incidentally I get 
the separated legal fee for procuring work- 
men for my clients. No evasion of the law. 
No violation of the law. That contract 
stands the acid test.”’ 

Concluded on Page 122) 
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Sanger Bros., Mercantile Monarchs 
of the Southwest, Use 
Elhott-Fisher System 


Sixty Thousand Accounts in Their Four Stores All Closed 
Complete for the Month and the Statements Mailed on the First 


ERE is one of the most complete 
tests in America of the economy, 
accuracy, and ‘‘on time’’ efficiency of 
Elliott-Fisher System of quantity pro- 


duction for mercantile accounting. 





Sanger Brothers, Inc., are the largest 


distributors of dry goods and allied 
lines in the Southwest. They operate 
both wholesale and retail stores in Dal- 
las, and retail establishments in Waco 
and Fort Worth, Texas. 

Twenty-two EJliott-Fisher Flat-Bed 
Machines handle all bookkeeping de- 


tails, wholesale and retail, averaging 


$ S 
il 


more than 39,000 statements a month. 
The flat writing surface of the machines 
permits making all records at one opera- 
tion —statement, ledger, and pri of sheet 
journal are written at the same time. 

This enables Sanger Brothers to mail 
statements at the end of each month 
without the delay of checking them 

against the ledger accounts. ‘There 

is no end-of-month congestion or 

night work. Daily balances and 
double check on postings make trial 
balances easy. 

Ninety-seven per cent. of this 
firm’s wholesale business is on a 
sixty-day basis. A credit refer- 
ence card, posted the tirst of the 
month as the balances are brought 
forward to the new state- 
ments, gives the credit 

manager exact information 
on total debits and credits, and 
creatly helps collections. 

Sanger Brothers have used 
K}liott-Fisher Machines for twenty 
years. Mr. Elihu Sanger, Vice-Pres- 
ident of the firm, writes: ‘‘EIhott- 
Fisher equipment has worked to our 
entire satisfaction. We have had ex- 


cellent service on the machines, in fact, 


the Big Accounting 


everything that could be wished for.’’ 

K}hott- Fisher System gives quantity 
production in accounting. It fits every 
business, large or small. It operates 
equally well with cards, loose-leaf sheets, 
or bound volumes, writing all records at 
one operation. 

Whatever your problem, no matter 
what variety of billing, bookkeeping, ac- 
counting, or recording it involves, there 
is an Elhott-Fisher Flat- Bed System 
that will save and simplify for you. Our 
booklets show how—or better, have one 
of our representatives call. No obliga- 


tion, of course. 
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ng the agreement P kK ng’ elf 
pasa ’ ' } 
You w, } Bre he mild 
I'r 1 v ‘ te bu ‘ ré 
A ts ‘ ‘ ‘ , ; 
H ! ‘ ‘ Bree 
He ent er ten 1 ite the 
i Breer W t have 
eh? I was | Didn't 
VW i t iv r io al it it 
‘ ed PI 
hire« Ke ! eyes, 
Me ne returne iring iong and 
‘ tI Me? I'm not going to 
l figure nat ) 
he went hat’s the all-firedest. dinged 
est thing I was ever up against, so help me 
vi 
Wi: HEN iw Da iter ne da 
tk her all t it if a>) P} hb 
I A d Phil But 
he'd have ts und it t f not from me, 
hen fron meone else 
What ~ 1) Dre going to do?’ he 
ed 
Nothing, so he 1 Z 
Looks bad Daisy. “Phil, there 
’ e thing is now We ‘ ot to 
ean upontt just as fast as ever we ca 
im Breen is anu wh quar We' ve 
got to beat hi pure 
Don’t know that he’s got any,” said 
Phil but Il agree with you Chere are too 





many peo} 
proces Let's get busy right av 
ind with one 


that know about our secret 


“uy 





They got busier than ever 
evitable, forlorn result. It takes two mir 
tes to induce a good workman to accept 
1 good job with big pay and extra money 
It may take two months or two year to 
induce a boss to enter into any scheme that 


ts face j going to cost him money The 


iborer who has nothing to lose and ever 
thing to gain swallows the bait, the hook, 
the sinker and part of the line j 
Che boss must nibble first, then 7 
n circles, then take another taste. And Phil 


wasn't fishing with any customary bait 


Look here,”” Phil said to D y. ‘we've 
yot a mall arm camping out there at 
Rauerle Fine fellow every mother’ 

m of them And hundreds more are con 
ng in on, trai Give me a month and I 
can place ‘em all. Give me six months and 
l n place ten times as many met The 
demand is always greater than the suppl) 
hut it doe t move so fast rhat's where 


I made my big mistake 
Can't hurt us,” said Dai 
‘returned Phil. “The minute 
that men begin to kick by hundreds —watch 
rut I'm afraid that I've bit off more than 
lI can chew I'm afraid, too, that it’ u 
langerous crisi It may knock us out. I 
don't know just what to do.” 
Light leaped into Daisy's eye 
‘Oh, Phil!” she cried. “Phil! I just 
heard this morning that Eriesson is home.” 
You mean here in Tory Corner?” ex- 
claimed Phil. The girl nodded. 
Phil drew his hat down on his head and 
pulled on his overcoat and started off 
‘Where you going?” queried Daisy 
Down to see your fat he “"€ nodded Phil. 
Hk the man to help me out a 
aid Daisy. “‘ He 
thinks I Hy. and that you're an idiot.” 
He'll help me in this instance,” said 
when i" finds out just what I intend 


ure car i 





‘He won't help much,” 
i 


John Anable chuckled as Phil came ir 


‘Well he rid how mar million dol 
lars have you rolled up to-day, my bo , 

‘You come with me,” said Phil ‘You're 
going to assist me 1 the accomplishment 
of a very worthy object I’m going to 





ippeal to your love for Tory Corner, your 


“\ panne tow 


talked to him for a quarter of an 
yur At the end of that time John Anable 
d Phil with him over to Ericsson's 





dragge 
big house. They found Ericsson at home. 
Ericsson shook hands with both of them. 
Ile knew Anable well, at ‘d knew Phil Rising 
lightly 

John Anable shook his head dolefully 

‘If the strike keeps on, Mr. Ericssor 
he said, “Tory Corner will never, never 
aguin be the town she used to be 

‘Pretty bad, is it?” queried Ericsson 
I've been away.” 

‘Should have been settled months ago,” 
aid John Anable 
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Ericssor got up and shut the door 
‘Gentlemen,’ he said, resuming his seat, 
this talk is strictly confidential. I trust 
you botl But I owe this explanation to 
ju as citizens of Tory Corner. You prob 
ably do not understand that from the busi 
ne tandpoint only the walkout at our 
plant was the welcomest thing that we'd 
ever had out there. But such it was. When 
you Know, Mr Anable, 
we had on hand a huge bunch of unfinished 


the war stopped, a 


government contract The Government 

ld all its right, title and interest in the 
material and it the contracts to the 
Chandler syndicate, of New York. The 
Chandlers made a new deal with us —gave 


is a blanket contract to complete the stuff; 
a first-class contract with a strike clause in 


it. We played fair, absolutely fair. The 


trike came to us as a complete su Irprise 

The A yrian came dow! like a wolf on the 
fold. That's God’s own trutl It’s also 
God wn truth that the strike was a life 

aver. The mtract would have ruined us 
otherwise We'd have had to close our 
plant.’ 


‘That would have blasted Tory Corner, 
aid John Anable 


It would have blasted us,”” went on 


Mricssor That was the first considera 
tior Before lor gy we found that we were 
tung—labor, of course We were paying 
out big dollars, and getting back a few 
cents’ worth of wor! We were in the 


hands, not of the Chandlers in New York, 
but of three thousand people here in Tory 
Corner At the rate we were going we 
tood to lose millions. Carried to the limit, 
proceeding with the contracts would have 
been prohibitive, ruinous. Sam Breen’ 
walkout sent us into the seventh heaven of 
delight. More power to him! Just so long 
as our hands stay out, just so long are we 
protected from very heavy loss by the 
trike clause in our contract. But if Sam 
een caves in, good night! We don’t 
want thirty-two hundred play children of 
d back on our hands. Not 
by a damned sight! 

And yet for the sake of the community 
we ought to open up. What can you gen- 
tlemen suggest te 

‘You have the floor, son,” said John 
Anable to Phil 

Phil held the floor for half an hour. At 
the end of that time Ericsson handed Phil 
a letter-—-a cagy letter, but one that wa 
intended to impress Sam Breen that some 
how or other Phil Rising, to some extent at 
least, had a right to peak for Ericsson. 

Phil sought Sam Breen and found him 
exhibited the letter, but didn’t give it up. 
He handed Sam Breen a very friendly 
mile 

‘Between ourselves, Mr treen,”’ said 
Phil, “you want this strike settled and 
ettled right away 

hat’s no lie,” returned Sam Breen. 
‘And it’s no secret neither.” 

‘You want it settled on your own 
terms?’’ queried Phil 

Sam Breen stared at hin 

‘You don't mean to tell me that there’s 
any chance?” he cried 

Phil looked him in the eye 

‘Will you believe me if | tell you some 
thing, Mr. Breen?” 

Sure will,” said San 


‘All right,” said PI “tl 


tr 


the westerr 


en let me tell 
you straight from the shoulder thet I ear 
settle this strike for you on your own terms 
this very afternoon.” 

No!” cried Sam Breer 

‘Yes,”” nodded Phil ‘on one condi 
tior only one.” 

‘What's that?” asked Breen. 

‘That you won't call another strike in 
Tory Corner for at least two years to come.” 

luh,” said Sam Breen, “the Angel 
Gabriel couldn't call a strike ir Tory 
Corner in the next ten 4 
‘Done!” nodded Phil 





years to come! 
‘You give mea 


petaer $m Cheat effect; that just so long as 
Ericss¢ b pays th strike wage for the strike 
hours it's going to be hands off.” 


Without an instant’s hesitation Sam 

Breen wrote and handed Phil the letter. 
‘That means,” said Sam, “that Sam 

Breen wins this fight 
‘It sure does,”’ 





said Phil. 
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The next day for the first time in months 
the gates at t Ericsson plant opened up, 
and more than three thousand hands 
walked back on their own terms. A curious 
thing about these three thousand hands 
was this: At least one-third were strangers, 
unknown tothe rest. It made no difference 
to Ericsson’s. They had three thousand 
hands once more in their employ, and three 
thousand hands forthwith went to work. 
Their work was watched. At the end of 
the first week more than five hundred 
pay checks were inclosed in blue envelopes. 
Five hundred employees were dropped for 
the grossest kind of carelessness and inat- 
tention to their work. At the end of the 
second week five hundred more were 
dropped. At the end of the third week five 
hundred more Fifteen hundred hands 
dropped from the pay roll—and all for 
cause, 

They went to Sam Breen —in droves they 
went to him. Sam Breen smoked big black 
cigars and shrugged his shoulders. 

“IT should worry,” said Sam Breen to 
them. ‘‘I sent you back there on your own 
terms. If you can’t make good that’s your 
own lookout. Tell your troubles to a police- 
man. I’m a hero, bo. This strike is won. 
That's me.” 

He called a taxicab and drove out to 
Sauerle’s Old-Fashioned. The place was 
practically deserted save 
tragglers who warmed their hands at the 
big log fire 

‘The boss anywhere about? 
Sam Breen 

The man jerked his head toward Bauerle’s 
old room 

‘Inside,”” whispered Sam’s informant 
‘busy. Old Ericsson is with him—been 
there for half an hour.” 

‘By gosh,” said Sam Breen, “the old 
fox! The very man I’m looking for. I’m 
much obliged.” 

Without more ado he stalked through 
the swinging doors, pressed on t} 





for one or two 


>” 


asked 


3 hrough an 
outer room and strode into Phil Rising’s 
private office. Phil saw him, but Phil was 
busy at tl held up his hand for 
silence 

‘Why, I'll tell you, Mr. Meeker,”’ Phil 
Was S82 into the phor e, “Il haven't got 
more than a dozen hands or so on hand. 
The Ericsson plant took all I had—and 
wants some more. But I'll be able to ac- 
commodate you shortly with some prime 
quality if you'll sign up right away. First 
come, first sé rved, you know es He stopped 
talking to Meeker and hung up the re- 
ceiver. ‘‘Mr. Breen,’’ he said, annoyed, 
‘this is a private conference that we're 
having with Mr. Ericsson. See you in a 
few minutes if you'll wait outside.” 

‘Not necessary,” said Sam Breen, taking 
a chair and glancing easily at Phil. at 
Daisy Anable, at Tony Lasalle and then at 
Ericsson. ‘* The man I’m after is right here. 
That's Mr. Ericsson. He won't see me at 
his office and he won't talk to me on the 
phone, By the greatest bit of luck I find 
him here.” 
“Can't talk to me,” said Ericsson, 


e phone 
! 

















‘Sit down,” said Sam Breen. ‘“‘Got an 
announcement to make. I've resigned my 
job.” 

‘Oh,” said Eriesson sarcastically, ‘‘then 
somebody else will be calling another strike 
or two in about six months or so.” 

‘Not so ig an notice it,’’ returned 
Sam ‘not Tor y Corner, | can tell you 
those 

‘What are you looking for scowled 
Ericsson. “A check? You've got a monu- 
mental nerve.” 

‘Not looking for a check,” 
‘I'm looking for a chat.” 

‘Not with me,” said Ericssor 

‘With everybody here,’’ said Sam. 
‘*Now look-a here, Mr. Ericesson,”’ he said, 
‘you play fair! You know what would 
have happened to you if I hadn't called 
that strike.” 

‘Never mind that,” said Ericsson has- 
tily 

**Not going to mind it,’” went on Sam, 
“‘but I want you to listen to a friend of 
mine—want you to listen to Mr. Rising 
here.” 


or 


said Sam. 
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“T’ve got nothing to say,” said Phil 
angrily. 

“You've said it already,”’ nodded Sam 
easily, “‘and if you won't say it again I'll 
say it for you. Mr. Ericsson, listen! You're 
the biggest man in town. I’m the best 
labor man in town, and don’t forget that 
I’m an organizer from the word ‘go.’ And 
this man Rising here—listen, Mr. Ericsson! 
You made a speech last night before the 
board of trade. I read it in the paper. And 
in that speech you said just what you've 
said many times before, that the one thing 
that the labor union doesn’t do is to teach 
labor how to work; the organization doesn’t 
stimulate its followers to industry. All 
right! You've got your answer right under 
your nose—right here in Tory Corner. 
Here’s a man who does. He does what the 
labor union doesn’t do. What’s he done? 
Simple as ABC. Put one good workman 
next to another and another good one next 
to him. He's figured out that some men 
are worth twenty-five dollars a day and 
some of ‘em ain't worth a tinker’s dam. 
He’s figured out, like the skilled laborer 
and union hand he is—he’s figured out that 
honest labor is entitled toa premium. He's 
found out for himself what you and I have 
known all along, that there’s not enough 
efficient labor to go around—and that one 
good man can do the work of ten. That's 
regular old pie. But he’s done something 
that you and I would never think of doing 
If he keeps on he’s going to round up all 
the honest workmen on this side of the 
Atlantic. He’s making it westl the while 
of every honest workman to fetch in an- 
other honest workman. He’s started in 
operation an endless chain that never can 
be stopped 

‘Suppose he has?” 








said Eri sson. 


‘Gentlemen,’ went on Sam _ Breen, 
“Tory Corner is known all over the United 
States. It’s an entertaining, sensational 


little all-right burg. Lem Scales put it on 
the map—suppose we keep it there.” 

‘And who is we?” asked Ericsson, 

‘Think of it,” went on Sam Breen, ‘“‘a 
nation-wide movement, starting off in Tory 
Corner, sweeping up and down the coast, 
taking in New York, spreading back across 
the country. The Tory Corner formula 
the great Tory Corner movement—to 
round up all the good men that there are 
and put ‘em where their work is going to 
count. —, said Sam Breen, “‘that’s 
patriotism id what’s more, it’s sure to 
pay.” 

Daisy leaned forward. ‘I'd like to ask a 
question, please,’”’ she said. 

‘Shoot,”’ said Mr. Breen graciously. 

‘How long is it going to last,” asked 
Daisy, ‘“‘and what will become of all the un- 
desirables who are cut out by our efficient 
workmen? That's what I'd like to know.” 

*Undesirables, echoed Sam _ Breen. 
“*There won’t be any in the end. That's the 
real beauty of the movement. We're pa- 
triots. As soon as the un lesiral les find out 
where they stand, they'll wake up and rub 
their eyes—then there'll be a rush to cover 
that ean be heard from here to there. sut 
for our sake, little lady, may that day be a 
lon g, long ways from now.’ 

“Who,” persisted Ericsson, ‘‘is—we? 

Sam Breen rubbed his nose. ‘* Nothing 
lik e a triumvirate,” said Sam _ Breen. 

Money makes the mare go—we'’ve got 
money right with us. We've got right here 
in this room one of the best known and 
biggest employers of labor in this state 
We've got right in this room” he continued 
modestly, “‘one of the most efficient and 
successful organizers that labor in this state 
ever saw. And we've got Phil Rising here, 
the greatest little schemer in the world. 
We know the ropes. We know the inside 
and the outside of the thing. And just so 
long as the demand for honest labor is ex- 
ceeding the supply, we win.” 

“And when we stop winning,” said 
Daisy, ‘everybody else will win.” 

Sam Breen eyed Ericsson eagerly 
watched him as a cat watches a mouse 
Ericsson looked at the floor, he looked at 
the ceiling, he looked at Tony Lasalle, he 
looked at Daisy, he looked at Phil. And 
then he looked once more at Sam Breen. 
He closed his eyes; he opened them again 

‘I accept the invitation,’’ he announced 
at length. 

There was a long soul-satisfying silence 

‘Now ain’ that miserable?" gleefully 
said Tony. 

Sam Breen drew a lor i breath. ‘‘Set- 
tled,”’ he exclaimed, “‘and it’s a good thing. 
For if you boys had turned me down, you 
know, why, bless you—I'd have gone out 
for this fat thing myself.”’ 
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Here is Something New 
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says the Cook in the Can 


“Someone has said the discovery of a new dish means 
more to mankind than that of a new star. At any 
rate, the advent of Red Crown VIRGINIES has a 
real meaning for all who like delicious food. 

“Tempting, golden-brown, generous-sized patties of 
choicest sausage meat, daintily blended with a bit of 
cereal and seasoned to make a French Chef envious. 
Then fried more carefully than could be done in any 
home kitchen. All nutrition—ready for jiffy service, 
hot or cold. The process is patented and controlled 
by me—no one else knows how to make them. 

“The care and skill I put into their preparation 


match their rare, satisfying flavor. My kitchens are 
sanitary models, my helpers spotless. The beef 1 use 
is selected by experts. Other experts supervise the 
cutting and trimming. Every ounce of waste is 
eliminated before skilled cooks take their turn in 
making these masterpieces of meat goodness. 

“You will delight in VIRGINIES 
country style sausage, made in a new way. Unex- 
celled for breakfast, luncheon, motoring or picnics. 


old fashioned, 


They make the sandwich supreme.” 
Prove this for yourself by trying VIRGINIES 
today. At any good grocer’s and fully guaranteed by 


ACME PACKING COMPANY, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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The energy for the performance of COMBINED ability of thousands. Tt 
Hereulean tasks. that for centuries represents the MULTIPLIED efforts of 

was secured only by multiplying the — an organization. And every member 
hody-power of Man. is today secured — of this organization is devoted to the 

In multiplying the brain-power of an task of maintaining the quality stand- 
organization. The Red Seal Motor. ards that the world looks for under 4 
for instanee, is the product of the — the Continental Red Seal. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Offices: Detroit, U.S.A Factories: Detroit and Muskegon 


Largest Exclusive Motor Manufacturers in the World 


Pontinental Motors 


STANDARD POWER FOR TRUCKS, AUTOMOBILES AND TRACTORS 











“‘What’s your plan?” she inquired coolly. 
“Just how are you going to stop me?” 
“There must be a way. You'll have to 
find something to occupy your mind. I 
have work of my own to do. There’s no 
reason why you, too, shouldn't find a serious 
motive for living. I’ve made things too 
easy for you. You've had your fun, Winnie; 
row you've got to learn responsibility.” 
After a pause she picked up her book and 
asked: ‘Quite through with the lecture?” 
‘“‘Winnie, is that the way you take it?” 
“Go to bed,” she said roughly. “‘That’s 
where you belong after nine o'clock. You've 
spoiled my evening. Aren't you satisfied?”’ 
“My God!” groaned Colburn, andstarted 
toward his 
“Don’t swear,”’ she cautioned smoothly. 
“Your grandmother mightn’t like it.” 


door. 


vill 

\ HEN Colburn closed the door of his 

wife’s bedroom he left her in a dan- 
gerous state of mind. A hot rage might 
have blown itself out or melted under a 
freshet of tears. But her heart lay as cold 
as a stone, a stone under which the devils 
of rebellion hid and smiled. If the scene at 
the fancy-dress ball had been humiliating 
to Fitz it had been doubly so to her. He 
had demonstrated his proprietorship, his 
right to take her or leave her behind like 
a captive Circassian girl. 

“IT won't stand it!” she kept telling her- 
self as she lay stretched on the chaise longue, 
smoking cigarette after cigarette. 

The great marriage, which had at first so 
girl from Brookhaven Town- 
out a failure so far as 
he was concerned. She cared nothing for 
the drab curios whom Fitz chose for his 
associate He took orders from his grand- 
mother! What was gold for if not for 
Why should silk be dyed with rose 





dazzled the 


ship, had turned 


litter? 
ter 






ind saffron if one must pack it away and 
appear in leaden colors to please the dull 
tastes of people who have had gold so long 


at it has lost its meaning to them? Why 
ould Winnie be beautiful and rich to be 
fined into a state which she regarded as 
y and poor? She had reached out to find 
ife and what had she got for a husband? 
An old maid in trousers! 

Frieda, the sloppy Swedish maid, en- 
tered to add annoyance to these reflections. 
The girl was fussing about the dressing 
table where the jewelry lay exposed. 

“What are you doing?”’ asked Winnie 
patiently. 

“Should I put dees avay?” drawled 
Frieda, holding up the string of pearls. 

“‘Go to bed and let me alone!”’ snapped 
Winnie, and stretched herself again on the 
chaise long 

Ly ng there 
plots for running away 
back. This, of cour 


stupid, the plots were 














he hatched a dozen childish 
and never coming 
e, was stupid, and as 
At last she 
small corridor 
usband’s Faint 
Having shamed 
herin public and snatched away her pleasure 
] 








rejected 
got up to peer out into the 
leading past her I 


snores floated toward her 


door, 


as one would snatch a plaything from a 
naughty child he had gone to bed and wa 
leeping sound : 

She banged the door and decided since 


there was‘nothing else to do to follow hi 
example. She went over to a wir 
dow and slid it up halfway. The 
snow had ceased falling and the 
sky was lightly overcast. There 
was a moon somewhere behind 
that translucent screen, for a soft 
light covered the snow on Fitz’s 
little garden. Something moved in 
the shadow. A cat leaped down 
from the wall and scurried across 
the whiteness. 

She crossed to her bed and was 
| the sheets 


attracted by the 


settling down between 


when her eye was 


litter of jewels upon the glass top 
of her dressing table. Their sense 
less gleam annoyed her until ‘ 
got up, gathered the precious t 
fles between her two hands and 
locked them away in the ev 
safe hidden bel 1 hanging x p 
ments In a mirrored thespre 
Then she went to bed again, st 
gled under the blankets and pulle 
the cha of he hedside lam} 


soft darkne 


nd found her 








self sleepier than sli ad thought 
possible after cl an evening 
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LUCK OF THE ROAD 


Continued from Page 25 


She allewed her relaxing mind to drift across 
the city to the noisy brilliant ballroom be- 
yond Columbus Circle. The dance must be 
at its height now, she thought, the band 
making ridiculous sounds, the fun irrepres- 
sible. What larks had Eideline Sannis and 
the incoherent Santianna conspired to 
shock the multitude into laughter? How 
she wanted to dance! 

But even with the desire her eyes grew 
heavier and heavier. She could never for- 
give Fitz for what he had done 

She came to her senses, not with a start 
but with a staring awakeness. It was as 
though a hand had been laid on her fore- 
head, beseeching caution, warning her of 
danger. Without raising her head she 
turned her eyes toward the open window 
and felt at first no terror at what she saw. 

A bulky human figure was crouching 
there, silhouetted against the pale night. 
Even in the instant when she looked it had 
moved forward tigerlike and let itself into 
the room. She heard a padded footstep on 
therug; more amused than afraid, she chose 
not to scream; she groped for the night 
lamp, found the chain and in another sec 
ond the room was flooded with rosy light. 

“Put out that light!" 

The man was standing at the foot of her 
bed, overcoatless, a muffler crossed at hi 
breast, his soft hat pulled down, a silk 
handkerchief covering the lower part of his 
face. He was leveling a large-barreled in 
strument directly at her, but her frightened 
glance assured her that it was not a revolver 
but an electric torch. Nervously eager to 
obey his command she reached for the light 
but was interrupted by his second order: 

“*Never mind!” 

Her hand fell and it seemed an age that 
he stood there, his torch still leveled but 
unlighted. Then he did a unusual 
thing even for so unconventional a person. 

“For the love of Mike!” said 
came closer to stare her in the face. 

Winnie shrank as though frozer 
the head of her bed 

“Well, ain’t that just like my luck!” he 
continued, dropping the torch to put his 
hands in his pockets. 

Something in his casual good-natured 
manner reassured her. It had all occurred 
so naturally, like an act in the dream she 
had been dreaming. She was not sur- 
prised to find herself saying, ‘If I had 
a job like yours I certainly wouldn't 
waste time bragging about my luck.” 

‘You always had a sw ft tongue ir 
your head,” he replic d, and the move 
ment of his hand 
kerchief indicated 
that he was laug} 
ing. “But say, | 
thought every 
thing had hap 
pened to me up to 
now 

Winnie Colburn 


was no coward;she 


most 
he as he 


against 


‘You Were So Beautiful and Unspoiled When I Found You Out There in the Country 


erred on the side of boldness, if at all. And 
the odd behavior of her second-story man 
inspired in her a repartee as out of place as 
his own. 

“Tf I should scream,” she suggested, 
“something might happen that you'd re- 
member quite a while.” 

“You mean you'd bring in your hus- 
band?” 

He chuckled again. 

“He'd be enough for you!” she boasted. 

“Think it over, Goldilocks. If dear little 
Fitzroy tried to attack me I'd shoot him 
with one of your perfume bottles and ruin 
him forever. Say, on the level, how are 
you two children getting on?” 

The question had an effect more disquiet- 
ing than the man's presence itself. Winnie 
peered under the drooping brim of the hat, 
but the eyes were shadowed beyond recog 
nition 

“What do you 
asked. 

“Tread the papers,” declared the burglar, 
whose voice had never once risen beyond 
a muffled tone. ‘I saw how you'd paired 
off with that old maid. Too bad I had to 
leave you alone with him that time— but I 
had a wedding of my own on my hand 
and I couldn't tarry long, because, you 
see, I'd swiped the car that carried off my 
bride.” 

“Who are you?” 

Winnie might have been addressing a 
specter, so awed became her tone as she 
leaned further and further for a glimpse of 
the eyes under the shadowy hat 

“*Don’t you know your own brother-in 
law?” asked he. 

He had removed his hat and torn away 
the concealing handkerchief. Smiling good- 
humoredly, his left eye drooping to a half 
wink, stood the man who had run away 
with Irma Pollard! 

“Well, I'll be darned!" declared Winnie 
Colburn, saying an 
thing 


know about us?” she 


inadequate, natural 


“It doesn’t jar you any worse than it 
does me,” explained Mr. Freeland. ‘How 
did you come into this house, in this bed?’ 


‘I live here,” answered Winnie 

“Fan me!” he invited, and seated him 
self weakly on a spindling chair. ‘I just 
picked out the house because it looked rich 
















and easy. Say, it’s a pipe to get into wit 
that fancy wall out back and all the wit 
dows open. Lucky you didn’t yell. I’n 


carrying a gun, you understand ie 
“7 could vell,”’ 
**So could I,” he grinned, then continued 
to give her that look of fond 
punctuated by an oct 
the world a small place after all 
“Where's Irma?” asked Winnie at last, 


speal ing in that dry 


she pointe d out 


recognition, 


‘Well, ain't 


asional, * 


voice she aiways used 
in referring to her sister 








“Irma?” He pau ed, ther iid, Oh, 

he’s well.” 
But where? 

“Out in Hoboke You ought to come 
and see us some time. Nice little place 
nothing vell, ou understand, but nice 
Irma’s taste ire simple So are mir 
when I’m home 

He said t} with one f } infectiou 
chuckles as he sat there, one hand clasped 
acTo a knee, modish shoe lis] ‘ving the 
nicel polished toes and ht upper ]) 
spite the betrayal of his real le ion he 
looked more than ever the actor i well 





paid successf well groomed 
for a gentleman, too pinkly manicured and 
massaged 


Vhat doe he think of th * asked 


imed innocence 


‘Well, what 5 


ou're doing here 
“What am 1 doing?” he quizzed her 
teasing!) 
Judging by appearance you're some 





ar 

Freeland opened his large mouth and 
laughed a low pleasant laugh 

“It’s pretty hard to say what any 
knows. Irma’s comfortable—and, of course 
the baby makes her stick round home 
good deal.” 

‘Oh, there’s a baby!” 

‘ Ar 


womat 


Sure, 

His hands still across 
oted and faced her confidentially 

‘You know, Winnie,” he said, “‘lucl 
jueer turn for us out there on the 
Bellport road. I was thrown 
almost into your yard. The 
I saw you I knew you were a live 


his knee, he p 


TOOK a 

out of my « 
first minute 

wire; you 


(Continued on Page 128) 





my, 


What Have I Done to You?" 
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2 
ie American Grant National 
American Beauty  Gray-Dort Nelson 
(Anderson Halladay Noma 
\pperson Hanson Oldsmobile 
Auburn Haynes Owen Magnetic 
Bellanger Fréres om . &., Packard 
(Paris) Hollier Paige 
Biddle Holmes Peerless 
Buick Jackson Premier ——s 
| Carroll Jones Reo ] 
Case Jordan Re Vere | 
Chandler Kenworthy Roamer 
Cleveland King R. & V. Knight 
Climber Kissel Kar Saxon 
Cole Kline Shaw 
° Columbia LaFayette Singer | 
Comet Lexington Standard 
Crawford Lone Star Stearns 
1] Cunningham McFarlan Stutz 
Davis McLaughlin Buick Templar 
Dorris Mercer Texan 
Du Pont Mitchell Velie 
Ferris Moon Vogue 
Franklin Murray Winton 























| l is because Johnston Curtain Windows afford lasting 
good looks and the utmost in clear vision, utility and 
permanence that the well-known cars listed above use 
them as regular equipment. Are not the windows which 
are preferred by the makers of the foremost American 
automobiles the ones that you want on your car? 


thousand Johnston Curtain Windows in use 





Lhere are more than a million, five hundred | 
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No.22-10X7% No.744154 K10" No.5642° x" 


No. 43-24" x 6° $12.00 No. 26-14"X 6" $675 No. 44-24" x 8” $13.50 No. 37-28" X 8” $16.00 
Nu. 32°24" 6 $12.00 $ $600 $10.00 $350 No. 38-24" X 6” $12.00 





Johnston Curtain Windows. are construction, one of wood, one of 
, 


/ to give absolute satis metal. The glass 1s cushioned on 


faction under all conditions, and all sides, an absolutely necessary 
will not break, rattle, leak, sag, element of permanency in window 
or pull out. construction. 
Being suspended from the top bow, High grade, reputable trimmers 
dependently of the curtain and its everywhere install Johnston Cur- 
lining, they cannot sag and wrinkle tain Windows. Make sure the 
the urtain, ones vou buy have the Johnston 
Iwo frames are t 1 in Tohnston trade mark cast in the metal rim. 





WM. R. JOHNSTON MFG. CO. 
469 East Ohio St., CHICAGO o) 
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_ Resmensene ciate —_ - stiaieceienneaemedensiatemenes 


pelt yrtena CLEAR VISION WINDSHIELD WINGS add. styl 
J and driving comfort toany car. They deflect wind, rain and dust. | 
attached in a few minutes by any car owner. Instantly adjustable with one 


hand to any position while driving. Can be turned to induce cool air in hot 
weather. Clear vision always. Sturdy, noiseless, permanent. Do mot int 





fere with the operation of rear sight mirror, spot light or side curtains. Sold 
live dealers and 4 Ibber everv\W here. 
i 
| Price $25 per pair. Order direct from us if your dealer 
| ANHOL SUPPIV Vou, OF Sehad fOr Aesemiplve circu 
| - . tian _ = 





= _w/ = —) © _—_————) «© y) Baa A 


No.4-4° $2.75 en No.12 12° 6"$6.00 


No.5644°x 9 CHANDLEN 
No.16-16" X & $8.00 ws Bet, 
$9.50 No.20-20°X 0 $11.00 22°x 8° $15.00 


No. 36-20°X 8 $12.00 ito. 70-154 X94 No.34-16"x 9 


No. 6-6" $3.25 - ” 
No. 39-24 X 8’ $13.50 $10.00 No.57-12°x y $12.00 No.6-8° $475 No. 114-24" X 6° $12.00 


OHNSIO 


CURTAIN 


Sind har Wisideew Yeckiien TORRSTON) 
“ON THE INSIDE LOOKING OUT” or CLEA 


\9 . 
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Continued from Page 125 

aw a live one me t I gue Yet what 
did we do? eratched like two cat ther 
went off and married a pair of b 

“Mr. Freeland!” iid Wi e severely, 

‘Oh, L ain't saying that In is much 
of a stick as the perfect gentlema I'm 
mighty fond of her, W e, and I gue 
he t he rht ¢ for ¢ But there 
omething in me that hat et. I've 
got t break | e.g ‘ where 
it’s easiest, spe t where es the 
most good l ist t e wit! t my 
fu 

Do ye ‘ feel that too?” 

If t } her little 
usele r ‘ er! 

me ° ed Free | ‘All the 

timal I's he that’s the trouble 
vith me. The nest work I could 
tand i] ea , watchmar 
Aft rr I y time i “wi r i | pl Ve 
Kven when I w a 1 I used to sneak off 
evenings to steal pieces of pipe out of 
empt ist 1 fee e same way now 
w he | ‘ fr ly ‘ the whole 
hig t to | t morning. It ain't 
all se A me ou under- 
tand ,) l eed ‘ to see New York 
ght, and when I've t a bunch of it I'm 
ist yi | ay ure a lot better 
than a wooden Indian like your Fitzroy.” 

‘It must be a wonderf life!’ whis- 
pered W e, ircel KnOW M4 what she 
‘ | 

‘You ¢ t beat it! cl led her 
brother-} iw ai netime vhen I finish 
ul ear! ‘ ao y it ™w~ wi il l do Go 
round to my room in the Merlinbilt I 
usually have my trunk there— ar iputona 
Tuxedo Ther l Wagyer over to a roof 
yarder or one of the all-r ght faro dumps I 


know I’m my own boss till morning, do 
you see? 

“Do you go alone?” asked Winnie 
breathlessly 

‘Not always,” he grinned. 

‘Then take me.” 

Freeland rose and stood over he P, his 
hands in his pockets, his eyes studying her 

‘Quit your kiddin’!” he said finally. 

‘I'm not—I'm perfectly serious,”’ 

That's good. When do you want to 

turt out?” 

*‘Now—right away.” 

“Crazy in the head!” he diagnosed her 
raise 

‘Maybe I am. I wanted to dance to- 
night—all night. Fitz acted like a bear and 


took me home in the middle of the party. 





Oh ple tise im 
‘Uh-wh!” said Freeland warily, shaking 
hi he id. 
Why?” 
Suppose we "d get c: aught. I'd be in fine, 
wouldn't 1? 
Apparently he was thinking of his own 
ifety 
Please take me!” 
‘We could go somewher 
wouldn't know me—and wl 
Uh-uht” 
His iaw set stubbornh 
I think you're horrid! he wailed 
That how I'm yener il considered 
hoasted the burg! ‘We'd have a grand 
time for a while, | don’t doubt that. But 
two live wires when they come together are 
liable to start a fire. And my reputation 
ain't insured,” 
‘Listen, Mr. Freeland ” 
“My name's Sid. Get used to me.” 
“Well, Sid * She seemed struggling 
with a desperate resolution, abashed in the 
face of its audacity. “Sid,” she repeated 
at last, ‘you've come here to steal some- 
thing, haven't you?” 
“That was my impression,” he drawled 
with one of his whim ical 5 grins 


‘Well, I've got lots of very ni ‘ice jewelry. 


Rut it will take you a long time to find 
where LT keep it, and I'm not going to tell 
you unless you do what I say.’ 
There's 1 thing you can do to prevent 
n hunting for it.” 
I can scream,” 
Ye ind I can shoot.” 
Ilis hand had strayed to a le pox et 
I've got my hand on the electric-light 
cord,’ he responded | wnitly ‘| in 
t n off the light before you do much. 
You'll have a grand time trying to shoot in 
{ he ur 
Can that line of talk!" commanded 
| eela dj iffly 
For the fraction of a second hi drooping 
eyelid shut down in a wink that was not 
1 te om 
the smile which always seemed 
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asl don't know as I want to borrow from 
the family anyhow,” he conceded. “But if 
you're really so crazy to dance as all that— 
well, what’s the idea?”’ 
“*I just want to dance, 
insisted stubborn ly. 
“Right here 


on 

““No—I want to be taken. I'll make it 
worth your while, Sid. I'll turn over my 
jewelry, every stone of it, if you'll take me 
to a dance.” 

‘That’s only fair,” 
warily round the room. 
do you keep the ice?” 

‘Hand me that wrapper, will you?” she 
asked, pointing to a pinky lacy thing over 
the back of a chair. 
lipped it on and got out of bed very 

illfully. Shuffling in her satin mules she 
went over to the clothespress, opened a 
door and leaned carefully in. The combina- 
tion of the little wall safe was easy enough, 
but she fumbled it in her excitement and it 
seemed an hour before the steel door swung 
open. Presently she came back, her two 
hands overflowing. Freeland’s eyes squinted 
greedily as he leaned over the dresser wh 


that’s all,” she 


he drawled, looking 
“And now where 


she 


ere 


she had tossed the jewels and was dis- 
playing them one at a time. 
“Pearls,” she said, lifting a gleaming 


strand and passing it over to him, “*These 
diamond pins they’re dear, aren’t they?” 

“Very,” he agreed dryly. 

**An emerald marquise ring, splendid big 
sapphire ring, a star sapphire. Then here's 
that nice little cigarette case—the clasps 
ure rubies, you see. And two rose-diamond 
bracelets and another one of emeralds. I 
er cared much for that one.” 
‘That's a nice wrist watch,” 
Sid. 

“Isn't it! All platinum and diamonds. 
Fitz had Twillaway make that specially 
for me.”’ 

“Oh, well, you can keep that,” said 
Freeland, shoving it aside. ‘“‘And I don’t 
know as I am interested in anything but 
the stones. Got a pair of tweezers?’ 

Winnie opened her manicure case and 
brought out the little instruments, with 
which—aided by a nail file—he proceeded 
to pick the jewels from their settings. 

“This your engagement ring?” he asked, 
holding up a flashing diamond. 

““Yes—you don’t want that.” 

‘I guess not. It’s a grand piece of ice 
though,” he added reluctantly. 


ne\ 
declared 


Finally he twisted the strand of pearls 
into his inside pocket, added a handful of 
unset jewels to the same repository, then 
shoved aside the smaller stones as so much 
tras! 

‘Now get on your bonnet and shawl,” 
he commande d merrily, ‘and I'll show you 
the big noise.” 


‘I won't be long,” said she, and disap- 
peared into the jenn sing room beyond. 

All of this had transpired for her in an 
atmosphere of romantic unreality; it was 


as though she had been wakened out of one 
dream into another and another, each one 
wilder, more fantastic than the last. Even 


a he dressed, shud lering with cold and 
excitement, she was not sure that the vision 
of the night prowler waiting for her in the 
next room was not a dream conjured -. by 
her wicked, rebellious thoughts. Never be- 


fore had she known such an exhilaration; 
New York's magic night lay before her, 
hers to enjoy with no gray monitor at her 
elbow. The little French clock on the man- 


tel had just tinkled twelve. The hour of 
adventure! 

She must have looked as radiant as her 
thoughts when she came to the door swing- 


ik coat over her smart street suit. 


ing a mi 
“You look like a certified check!” whis- 
pere { her burglarious brother-in-law. 
“We're not dressing to-night,’ she 


laughed in the stealthy key which suited 
their enterprise. “*We won't go out by the 


window But do be careful how you go 
through the hall. Fitz sleeps like a log. I 
don't have to teach you how to be quiet, 
do 1?" 

Freeland had taken her arm and was 
guiding her atiptoe down the stairs to the 
first-floor landing 

‘I heard him snore,” whispered he, ‘and 
he sure can do that thing!” 

“Nothing wakes him,” she declared, 

By now they had reached the safety of 
the front vestibule, and as soon as she had 


drawn the bolt to open the door and felt the 
inspiration of wintry air in her face she 
turned an instant and looked back up the 
stairs. A crazy sense of freedom 
to that supreme bravado 

Fitz!” called out high 


darkened 

urged her 
‘Good-by, 

and clear. 


she 
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Freeland’s hand went over her mouth. 
She struck it away. The door banged be- 
hind them. 

1x 

OOD-BY, Fitz!” The farewell floated 

shrilly into Colburn’s troubled sleep. 
He sat up in bed, dazed with the dreams in 
which Winnie had taken a woeful part. 
The voice had been hers. He bounded to 
the floor and out into the chill corridor, 
where the first sight to greet his eyes was 
the brilliant lighting, the dishevelment, the 
scattered finery in Winnie's deserted room. 

“Winnie!” he cried distractedly. 

Below near the street entrance he 
thought he heard her laugh. A door clicked. 

He went down the stairs three steps at a 
bound and opened the street door just in 
time to see a low-slung roadster driving 
stealthily round the corner, two figures 
crouching behind the wheel. 

“Win 4 

He opened his mouth to call her name, 
but an inbred self-respect strangled him 
into silence. What would the neighbors say 
if they caught him standing pyjama-clad in 
the snow bawling for his wife? He heard 
footsteps crunching the snow and, recog- 
nizing the night watchman’s philosophical 
gait, Fitz went in and shut the door be- 
hind him. 

A peculiar man; Fitz was clever enough 
to realize his own weaknesses. He hal 
overheard well-wishers at the Tory Club 
oe his old-maidish character. Over- 
bred, overeducated, having gained his 
knowledge of life from libraries and ate- 
liers, Colburn had never cultivated that 
decisiveness of character which might have 
won for him even now. His headlong woo- 
ing out on the Bellport road had been per- 
haps the only decisive act of his life. He 
had always been too kind—socialistic, his 
grandmother would have called it. 

So where could Fitz Colburn stand in a 
crisis like this? Shivering in a cold hallway 
was where he stood for a long time. His 
thought was at first on a revolver which he 
kept nicely oiled in its case upstairs. But 
he couldn't open a window and shoot into 
the moon. Who was to be his target? 

He wandered again to his bedroom, where 
he pulled on his trousers and a sweater. He 
had decided upon one of two men. Either 
Santianna or Overbeek had sat at the wheel 
of that underslung roadster which he had 
seen stealing away through the snow. 

Colburn shuffled up to his studio, where 
he turned on both light and heat. Here was 
the proper room for thought. Always a 
methodical man, he went to his studio to 
think quite as naturally as he went to his 
bathroom for a bath. It was a small space, 
too luxurious for a workroom. One little 
religious painting by Memling revealed the 
tonal poverty of Colburn’s water colors, 
hung on a line round the room. 

He pulled a big chair up to the radiator 
and sat like another Hamlet, weighing this 
and that. He held himself to blame for 
Winnie's crazy act, which he felt sure had 
been precipitated by the bedside scene 
earlier in the evening. 

“‘Nonsense!”’ he thought a little later. 
“How could she have brought Overbeek or 
Santianna into the house without my 
knowing it?” 

To call up the guilty man at once and 
demand an explanation—that would be the 
thing to do—of course. But suppose he 
should greet Overbeek with fiery accusa- 
tions only to find that he should have 
called up Santianna? This would be a fine 
thing for Winnie’s reputation, and for 
his, wouldn’t it? And how in the world 
had the man, whoever he was, got into the 
house? 

It was the last thought that brought 
Fitz restlessly to his slippered feet and 

caused him to shuffle downstairs to Win- 
nie’s disheveled room, where the lights still 
glared. Bracelets, bar pins, brooches of 
trifling value strewed the dressing table. 
And what were these? Several rings, their 
empty settings staring like eyeless sockets, 
were scattered on the floor. A platinum 
band set with a large emerald-cut diamond 
lay undamaged on the bed cover. Her en- 
gagement ring! What was Winnie plan- 
ning to do—flying by night, a collection 
of unset stones in her hand bag? 

Question heaped upon question! He 
went over to the window, which was still 
wide open, and gazed down upon the space 
where Wi Ity Greigg had striven to convert 
a back yard into an Italian garden. The 
snowstorm was over. A half moon had 
thrust one horn through an ocean of flying 
fleece, touching white clouds with lumi- 
nous bronze color. Icicles dripped from 
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the beard of a stony monster staring from 
the niche of a wall fountain at the end of the 
yard, which lay white as paper, squared 
with odd shadows from adjacent build- 
ings. Both horns of the moon came out 
of the fleece bank, and quite distinctly 
Colburn could see the line of footprints 
running straight across his yard to the con- 
crete wall below the window. 

He had heard of Overbeek’s crazy pranks, 
but nothing so insane as this. Possibly it 
was Santianna after all. Spaniards were 
ever adventurous. Swearing softly, Col- 
burn pulled down the window and went 
over to the silly bisque statuette whose 
hoop skirts concealed Winnie’s telephone. 

“Ts this Mr. Overbeek’s house?” he 
asked after the usual struggle with wrong 
numbers. 

“Yes, sir,” replied a sleepy servile voice 
“Mr. Terrill Overbeek.” 

‘Let me speak to him, please.” 
“Mr. Overbeek has gone to bed, sir. 
“I’m sorry for that. This is very impor- 

tant. Tell him that Mr. Colburn is on the 
telephone.” 

The servile voice was again sorry. 

“‘T have orders not to wake him, sir.” 

**He’ll be sorry if he doesn’t talk to me,”’ 
thundered Fitz. ‘‘This is something that 
can’t wait.” 

“T'm sorry, sir. 
posed.”” 

Respectfully but decisively the instru- 
ment clicked into silence. 

Mr. Overbeek was indisposed! Curiously 
the news had a quieting effect upon Col- 
burn’s nerves. Terry no doubt had been 
carried to bed shortly after the Colburns’ 
departure from the dance at the studio 
restaurant. But what about Santianna? 
He had not the vaguest theory as to Santi- 
anna’s place of residence. Proper determi- 
nation might have found that out. Colburn 
had a picture of himself ringing up sleepy 
friends at an odd hour between midnight 
and dawn asking information concerning a 
sporting nobleman whose name had too 
often been connected with Winnie's. All 
this would amount to telling the editor of 
Gossip’s Weekly, revealing a ‘farce in which 
Fitz was again playing “the low- comedy 
part. 

After indefinite hours of browsing into 
one room and out of another Colburn again 
returned to his studio, where his catlike 
tread ceased and he settled himself into un- 
profitable brooding. The very pictures on 
the wall haunted him with his inefficiency. 
He had done them ten years ago and they 
had promised something then. Afterward 
he had piffled his life away in foreign cities, 
collecting, dabbling, too rich for serious 
application. He had come to life artisti- 
caily just as the European war broke out to 
| him home again. Winnie’s share in 
his life had been a blighting one. He was 
actually beginning to work, to be praised in 
quarters where praise was worth while, 
when that collision on the Long Island road 


Mr. Overbeek is indis- 


had done something more than wreck a car 
and a collar bone. Its romantic conse- 
quences had broken his character. And the 


bright-haired cause of it all had walked 
away to-night with a jeering good-by and 
in the company of a man whom Fitz Col- 
burn must kill by every law of the jungle. 

Dawn, beginning to whiten the high 
north light of the studio room, brought 
juster thoughts to Colburn’s mind. In 
marrying a poor country girl, dazzling her 
with money, hanging her with jewels, he 
had done her a great wrong. It had been a 
poor trick to play on her to have promised 
her everything, then to have bored her to 
desperation with his neutral-tinted atmos- 
phere. Winnie was a girl who thought viv- 
idly in primitive colors. There must have 
been something in his heart that craved her 
brilliance. Painters have ever been a prey 
to such reactions. Frans Hals, tiring of the 
duller hues on his poverty-stricken pallet 
used to run wild now and then, filling his 
canvas with yellow fruits, amber wine and 
vermilion-nosed courtiers smiling upon 
courtesans as crudely rouged as any brush 
could daub them. 

“Telephone, Mr. Colburn. 

It was Freda, Winnie’s stupid maid, 
standing blankly in the door, her face as 
meaningless as the northern light now 
flooding the room, 

‘Telephone—yes.”’ He must have fallen 
asleep. ‘‘Who is it, Freda?”’ 

““A lady. I deedn’t ask her name.” 

“What time is it?” 

“‘Tan meenutes from eleven.” 

Ten minutes of eleven! Had the serv- 
ants also gone crazy? 

(Continued on Page 131) 
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CUSTARD PIE FI T FOR A KING! 
—and made without sugar, too 


ELICATE, light and buoyant—a credit to any cook—is this custard pie made 

D with Eagle Brand milk. It is not soggy or watery. When done you can insert 

a knife into the center and the blade will come out clean. By using Eagle Brand 

this wholesome and digestible dessert can be made easily and quickly, and it is light 
enough to bear serving frequently. (See recipe below.) 


No sugar is needed with Borden's Eagle Brand. The sugar is already in the milk— 
bubbled in with it, in the original Borden way. Besides the saving of sugar, have 
you ever thought what a comfort Eagle Brand is on the score of its purity? Ever since 
Gail Borden made pure milk his life-work, Eagle Brand has meant ‘‘ pure milk’’ to 
American housewives. And that was over 60 years ago. 


If you could only see the rich, wholesome dairy lands where Borden milk is produced— 
the sanitary precautions—the scientific processes and tests—you would realize why 
Eagle Brand holds the position it does. It contains only pure, rich milk and sugar, and 
it adds a distinctive flavor to all dessert cooking, as well as when used in cocoa and 
coffee. Book of sixty recipes free for the asking. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
Borden Building os «9 New York 


Recipe for Custard Pie 
% cup Borden's Eagle Brand 3 eggs 
Condensed Milk Pinch of salt 
1% cups hot water Ye teaspoonful vanilla 
Add the hot water to the milk and pour over the slightly beaten eggs Add the salt and vanilla, and pour 
into tin lined with pastry. Cover the top with a sprinkling of cinnamon or nutmeg. Put into hot oven, till 
the crust is set, and then bake in a moderate oven till custard is firm 
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(Continued from Page 128) 
“Why didn’t somebody call me?” 

“Charles try eet,” declared Freda. “You 
sleep so vell.” 

Fitz stretched himself, still half asleep. 
Since he permitted no telephone in his 
studio he must needs shuffle downstairs. 
The realization of his situation came back 
with a rush as soon as he heard his wife’s 
voice coming over the wire. 

“Ts that you, Fitz?” 

“Teo 

“It doesn’t sound like you.” 

A pause, 

““Where are you?” was his natural ques- 
tion. 

“That's the trouble, Fitz. 
station.” 

“The what?” 

“Police station. Oh, don’t stand there, 
Fitz, asking questions. Something terrible 
has happened. It’s too awful! He’s dead, 
Fitz. Oh, please! Please!” 

‘“‘What do you mean? Who's dead?” 

“Please, Fitz, don’t be cross!” 

‘“‘Where are you?" he commanded 
sternly this time. 

“I told you The police station.” 

“Which police station?” 

**What do you call this place? 
Market Station.” 

“T'll come right down.’ 

“‘Ask for Mrs. Drake,” 
growing fainter. 

Unable to feel surprise at anything, Fitz 
Colburn got into his clothes. A wealthy 
New York dilettante of a domestic turn of 
mind, summoned in the morning by a lady 
with his wife’s voice calling herself Mrs. 
Drake, asking him to come to the police 
station because somebody had _ been 
killed—that should have been sufficient 
climax for his drama. But the night had 
numbed him to the bone If he had any 
feeling at all it was one of savage satisfac- 
tion that the mar ther Over- 
beek or Santianna 
to judgmer t. 

As his car was winding its way between 
ranks of snow shovelers at a Sixth Avenue 
corner a newsboy was heard to proclaim in 
a language of his own, “‘ Yah-moida!”’ 

Colburn leaned out of a window to pur- 
chase one of those evening editions which 
like the cubists that they are—appear be- 
fore the hour of “Two Gamblers 
Killed,” announced the square black type 
which occupied half the pinkish page. 


I'm at the 


Jefferson 


said the voice, 


the case ‘ 
had come so promptly 


noor 


The item below was brief, merely a 
statement of fact. Lieutenant Arnheim’s 
vice squad had made a raid on Tommy 


Juno's gambling house at two-thirty in the 
morning. Juno and a notorious character 
called Dump Drake had started the shoot- 
ing, which had wounded Patrolman Ogg. 
Sergeant Ganzmann and Patrolman Smith 
had responded with such accuracy that 
Drake had fallen dead, killed instantly. 
Juno had died in the City Hospital within 
an hour. Several of the gamblers had been 
held for fine, among them a well-dressed 
woman who purported to be Drake's wife. 

Fitz Colburn threw aside the paper, com- 
pletely muddled by an explanation which 
told so much, explained so little. A woman 
who purported to be Drake’s wife! Who 
was Drake? Why the change of name, the 
gambling house and Winnie's share in the 
shameful case? 

He was still asking unanswerable ques- 
tions when his car stopped at one of the 
snow banks in front of that hotel of misery 
whose register is not exclusive, whose 
terms are strictly cash, whose rates include 
the price of your reputation. 

The exterior architecture of jails had 
often interested Fitz. Of their interior he 
knew positively nothing. Therefore his air 
lacked confidence when he faced the square 
forehead of the desk sergeant and asked to 
see Mrs. Drake. The sergeant accused him 
with an unfriendly Celtic eye, then ran a 
hairy forefinger across the face of the blotter 
before inquiring, ‘‘ Mrs. Drake, gambling?” 

“I think that’s the charge.” 

“You're right,’ declared the sergeant, 
fixing his eye on Fitz’s scarf and evidently 
not liking it. ‘“‘That was settled in court 
this mornin’. There's fifty dollars’ fine on 
the lady.” 

He said this with the air of a pawnbroker 
naming a sum before the goods could be 
released. 

“I’m here to pay that,” declared Col- 
burn, bringing out a leather case in which 
much currency was neatly folded. 

“There’s always somebody to fix it,” 
was the sergeant’s philosophy as he counted 
over the bank notes. “‘Two twenties and a 
ten. Right.” 
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With the hand otherwise disengaged he 
pressed a button. A round serious person 
resembling the late Queen Victoria grown 
bald and uniformed in blue appeared, obe- 
dient to the sergeant’s call. 

“Bring in Mrs. Drake.” 

“Yes, sar-r-rgeant. The wan with 

“Gambling!” snapped the very superior 
officer, and continued to scribble. 

It developed that the sergeant had been 
making out a receipt for Fitz’s ransom of 
Mrs. Drake. He had just filled it in with 
cramped writing and torn it from the per- 
forated line when a clanging door opened 
and the uniformed Victoria stepped aside 
to let a beautiful prisoner pass to freedom. 
She looked straight ahead of her as she 
came toward her husband. Her face was 
pale and years older than Fitz had ever 
seen it. A lock of her yellow hair was 
flying loose under her hat; her blue suit 
ordinarily immaculate was wrinkled and 
spotted. The hotel of misery does not ad- 
vertise valet service. 

“T’ve got the car outside,” said Fitz, 
speaking as coolly as he could, ‘‘and I've 
settled about the fine.” 

“Just one minnut!” broke in the desk 
sergeant. ‘‘Here’s yer receipt, lady, and 
ye'll please sign here.” 

No change of expression came over the 
shameful face she wore as she paused and 
affixed the name of Drake upon the paper. 

They drove silently away, both sitting 
stiffly, staring dry-eyed into space. The 
comfortable town car conveying them 
toward their handsome house in East Nine- 
teenth Street might have been a hearse con- 
taining two corpses sitting upright. The 
masculine corpse came to life sufficiently to 
help out his companion at the Colburns’ 
basement entrance. She followed him into 
the house, the dead led by the dead, and he 
would have left her in the lower hallway 
had she not vitalized suddenly and clutched 
him by the arm. 

“Fitz,” she whispered chokingly, “come 
here and talk to me! Talk to me!” 

It was among the Chinese teak furniture 
and dignified kakemono of the dining room 
that she led him, and there she settled 
limply in a chair and rested her elbows on 
the bare table. Fitz paused to shut the 
door ere drawing up a chair beside hers. 

“Who was this man Drake?” he asked 
at last, forced to break her silence. 

“Sid Freeland,” she replied in an in- 
flectionless tone. ‘“‘I think you remember 
him. He married my sister.” 

“Freeland!” 

Of all the wild conjectures of the 
nothing had appeared so wild as this. 

“‘What were you doing with him? 
did he get into our house—my house 

“He climbed in through a window.” 

“A window!” 

“It turned out that he did this sort of 
thing for a living. He told me all about it. 
I don’t think you can understand, Fitz. 
But he seemed so wild and sort of gay— I'd 
gone to sleep dreaming of that dance you 
took me away from-—-so I gave him all my 
jewels just to take me somewhere where 
I could dance and stay up as late as I 
pleased.” 

She turned her heavy eyes and looked at 
him for the first time. She had opened the 
hand bag she was carrying, and had scat- 
tered several small tickets across the table. 

“These are the pawn tickets,”’ she ex- 
plained. ‘‘He only wanted enough to pay 
his way o 

“‘T hope you got your money’s worth of 
fun,” he said, for the first time giving vent 
to his bitterness. 

“Don’t, Fitz!” 

Suddenly she sat bolt upright, her mouth 
open, her eyes staring with an unknown 
horror. 

“Fitz, I'm so afraid!” she whispered. 
“How can men do such things? I thought 
somebody was playing a joke on us when 
they said the police were coming. Then 
they did come! They were in every door 
and window. Sid got me by the arm and 
tried to pull me out down a fire escape, but 
two men appeared there too. I don’t know 
who fired first, but Sid had his gun ready 
when a great crash seemed to come from 
behind and he fell. How he bled! Isn't 
some of it on my arm there?”’ 

She twisted her sleeve round and touched 
the spot, but there was no blood there. 

“How did you happen to be in such a 
place?” Colburn asked. 

She stopped to consider as though the 
question had been a difficult once. 

“IT told you we'd gone out to dance,” she 
said in that same odd tone. “‘ But the place 
didn’t stay open very long after we got 


night 


How 
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Then Sid asked me if I wanted to 
I was crazy to. I 


there. 
see a gambling place. 
was in the mood for anything, Fitz.’ 

Then she added in the voice of a tired 
and penitent child: “I went out just to dis- 
obey you, Fitz. How could I come back 
before morning? So Sid took me to this 
place called Juno’s and introduced me as 
Mrs. Drake. He said it would be easier for 
me if people thought I was his wife. He'd 
lost nearly all his money when this dreadful 
thing happened. Dreadful, dreadful!" 

She had closed her eyes and sat trem- 
bling all over. What a pitiful little stray 
she looked at that moment, her clothing 
untidy, her face pallid, a streak of soot 
across her nose. 

““What have they done with the body?’ 
asked Fitz as soon as he dared. 

“The body?” She opened her eyes wide 
again. ‘‘He’s poor Irma’s husband, Fitz, 
and they’ve taken him 3 

Again her attention seemed to wander, 
for she said: ‘He told me all about her last 
night. What a life she’s led while I've been 
sitting here doing nothing for myself, for 
you, for anybody! Sid said that he and I 
were two of a kind. And what a kind we 
are! Fitz, put me out into the street! 
Don’t have me with you any more to shame 
you and drag you with me.” 

She had risen and was rushing away 
headlong when he grasped her tightly 
round the waist. 

“Sit down!” 

Try as he might he could not make his 
voice stern, 


‘‘Something’s got to be done about 
Irma,” she persisted. “She can’t know 
how he died. He told me about her last 
night. He's lived with her all this time, 


making her think that he'd reformed and 
was leading an honest life. Ile would come 
over here to gamble and drink and steal, 
then he'd go back with just a little money 
and tell her he earned it driving a taxicab. 
Don’t look at me like that, Fitz! I hated 
him when he told me what he’d done to 
Irma. But I wanted to find out every- 
thing 

‘‘Where does she live?” asked Fitz, le 
sure than ever what to think 

Again she opened her bag. The little 
hand that went searching inside was 
soiled, the nails rimmed with gray. She 
brought out a scrap of paper upon which, 
jotted in an ill-formed script, there was a 
number and the name of a street in Ho- 
boken. It might have been in Mars for all 
Fitz had heard of it. 

“He's in the morgue, I suppose,”’ said 
Colburn, standing over the place where she 
sat with her soiled and ringless hands cov- 
ering her eyes 

“T’ll have to get him out into some pri 
vate place,” she answered, never uncover- 
ing her face. ‘‘And I must tell Irma— what 
can I say? She mustn't know. She'll have 
to be told something.” 

“Come along,” said Fitz, putting his 
arm round her little waist and lifting her 
from the chair. ‘“‘Let me put you to bed. 
I'll trot out and settle about the body And 
between us we can cook up something to 
tell Irma.” 

“Fitz!”” She was staring wildly, strug- 
gling to withdraw from his embrace 
“After what I’ve done—you're not going 
to take this trouble now?” 

““Why not?” he asked, and could have 
wept for the crushed and humbled look she 
gave him. 

“How can you be so good to me?” 
asked. 

Colburn attempted no answer, but crushed 
her little shivering body close to his heart. 
There are so many unanswerable questions 
to men like Fitz Colburn that it does no 
harm to evade one now and then, 


she 
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T WAS late in the afternoon, the business 

of Sid Freeland’s body having been at- 
tended to, when the Colburns got into their 
closed car and traveled to Hoboken as gen- 
tlefolk should. The memory of Freeland’s 
sarcastic handsome face as he had seen it on 
a marble slab, waxy and marred by a blu- 
ish hole in the forehead, remained with 
Fitz all the way across on the ferry. Drake 
the criminal had worn nothing that would 
identify him as Freeland. In all probabil- 
ity both names were false, merely chosen 
from several in an interchangeable system. 
The morgue authorities had kept the few 
inexpensive valuables found on the body 
and filed them away among innumerable 
other pathetic tokens of the dead. 

It was a silent ride across the ferry toward 
a street which up to to-day had 


meant 
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nothing in the Colburns’ lives. The occu 
pants of the smart town car scarcely stirred 
on their cushions, but Winnie was huddled 
tight against Fitz's protective shoulder 
Jammed among the vehicles on the lower 
deck of the ferry, their car was obscured in 
semidarkness. Their chauffeur had walked 
forward and was chatting rather haughtily 
with a liveried man of lower caste. Fitz 
could feel her childish sobs, for she was very 
close to him. It was better, he thought, to 
let her cry it out now. 

Pier lights began to show emerald and 
ruby reflections in the greasy water round 
the piles. The crowd was beginning to 
surge forward; a deck hand stood at the 
winch, a length of hawser in his hands. 
Self-starters were screaming, motors roar- 
ing as the ferry nosed into her dock with a 
gentle thud. 

“Charles,” said Colburn as his man was 
resuming the wheel, ‘you'd better inquire 
somewhere ag 

“One of the boy 5 told me how t find it, 
sir,’ replied the chauffeur, almost apolo- 
getic at the thought of Mr. Colburn’s hav- 


Ing concern In sO mean a street 
A miserable rain had set in and the cob- 
bles of Hoboken showed the same greasy 


surface as the water round the dock. Del 
icatessen shops, market clothing 
stores, shabby hotels, an intinite variety of 
German names on signboards everywhere 
proc laimed the port which ¢ 
the war had always regarded as nothing 
more than a jumping-off place facing 
Europe. Through monotonous gray streets 
with houses so much alike that they might 
have been spawned by the same unhappy 
mother, they stopped at last while the 
chauffeur, less sure of himself as the trip 
progressed, got off to inquire of a corner 
druggist. 

a hy didn’t 


meat 


Iburn before 


she let me know?” asked 


Winnie, speaking for the first time 

**We didn’t make any effort ourselves,” 
Fitz pointed out kindly, taking his share of 
the blame 

“Just a ferry trip across—and she 
didn’t let me know," came Winnie's in- 
sistent tone, 


“One thing we mustn't do,” said Fitz. 
“We mustn't tell her o 

“How it happened?” she 
take him up. 

“I’ve thought of something to say. 
You'll leave it to me, won't you?” . 
‘Yes, dear,”” she whi pered, 
leasing her clutch on his si 

“Second street to the right 
the chauffeur cheerfully as 


was quick to 


never re 
leeve 
¥ proclaimed 
" 
he te iped to his 


seat. 

They turned accordingly at the second 
street to the right. The houses here were as 
alike as counterfeit dollars struck from the 
same bad die. They were of brick, a story 


tained-glass border 


and little greenist 


and a half high, with 
to the parlor window 
watersheds over the front doors giving 
each the appearance of a red-faced invalid 
wearing a green shade over the left eye 

The car stopped at the fifth } ouse from 
the corner. The blind was up at the broad 
front window and, though the room wa 
dark, lights in a dining room beyond re 
vealed a slim calicoed figure work 
over a table, 

“T can’t goin! I ecan't!" wailed Winni 


ng bu 


but Fitz had taken her for y by the 
hand. 

““Come on!” he said gruifl 

Mrs. Freeland was painfully slow in ar 
swering the bell. Finally the waiters on the 
queer little porch saw the lights go up 
the parlor and heard fingers fussing with a 
bolt. Somewhere in the dept il ried 
insistently. Finally the d ime oper 
and Irma Pollard, already { ' 
gazed out, surprise and cu im he 
kind brown eyes, 

““Mrs. Freeland?” asked | rea { 
that he must do the talking, for Winnie had 
shrunk behind him 

“This is Mrs. Freeland,” she replied 
showing no recognitior 

“I'm Fitz Colburr may be mall ore 
member me.” 

“Oh!” 

She had taker i i ( tep for 
ward, when Winnie ittering tle ery, 
emerged from the shad ind t her in 
her arm 

‘Irma, darling,’’ Winnie was saying over 
and over, ‘‘w! lidn't you let me know? 
Why didn’t you tell me? Why didn't you? 

The two sisters stood weeping and care 
ing for a moment, and Colburn — merely an 
onlooker—could not deny the darker sis 
ter’s superior dignity and womanliness. 


Concluded on Page 134 
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Threaded Rubber Insulation increases 
the cost of manufacturing this battery. 
It is a more expensive material to begin 
with, and the process by which it is 


pierced with an enormous number of 


tiny threads (to make it porous) adds 


another item of cost. 


It always costs the owner less when 
the necessary durability is built into 
any part of a battery at the start than 
it does when the job is skimped and he 
has to pay the price later anyway. 
That's true in this case—for when 
ordinary insulation is replaced it may 
already have caused injury to other 
parts of the battery and shortened its life. 


Why You Pay More 


But it means that the job is done 
right and doesn’t have to be done over. 

Replacing worn-out insulation is an 
expensive job, to say nothing of incon- 
venience, and almost invariably happens 
to a battery with ordinary insulation 
before its plates are worn out. 


Why it Costs Less 


A battery has just two “wearing 
parts’’— plates and insulation. Threaded 
Rubber Insulation, therefore, removes 
half the occasion for wear and re- 
placement. 

I'd rather pay the whole bill to begin 
with and be sure I had a battery that 
would stand up to the last day of its life 
without re-insulation—wouldn’t you? 


Willard Service 


REMEMBER! 


Batteries may be starved 
to death 

Batteries may dic of 
thirst 

Batteries may be injured 
»y Overheating 

Batteries may freeze to 
death in winter 

Any battery will ulti- 
mately wear out. 

Willard Servicecanhelp 

you avoid all but the 

last 
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Concluded from Page 131 
ne eemed almer, nm e mature 
from the tawdry | ” which tore { 
Winnie's heart 
“ry P , 
And} 
‘ ‘ 
B ( f 
ghted t. It 
t! r 1 ‘ ment-st ‘ 
‘ i Or f i \ 
red ‘ ume ed por 
‘its of I i her handsome burglat 
I i! ¢ ant 
Y re j ! hen I 
ira elt 1 He 
i mu 1 ie | ‘ ‘ 
em free { e service. And you could 
e tlo 1 re a napkir hen I 
r I've felt awf ean, the wav | 
‘ ra t! But Sid and 
| made ir minds t ff a while 
f ere a little bette We read 
e | ‘ i t it e mart ré 
i we ist inted t ve could 
+ nat the matte 
Winn ercome, nar unt ntoa¢ i 
Fit tood stiff | ‘ 
Irma ‘ } etl ’ happenec 
ind we ve me to te 
* Happens he echoed shrill ther 
teadied he elf a I ra biow, °* ome 
thing about - 
Yes replied Fit 
“He hasn't one anything rong 
he faltered 
‘No, he done nething ery fine, 
Irma. It t that hut he dead.”’ 
‘Dead! he repeated stuy , turning 
unseeing eve fror the ipsed figure ir 
the cha to the bearer of ill ti The 
baby’s wail had quieted. The room had 
grown dreadfully st 
Passed then a moment in which Colburn 
prayed that she would ery out or fall faint 
ng anvthing but that uncomprehending 
tare Finally when her voice came it was 


hard 


as steel 


rell me the truth,” she said 


He died inthe City Hospital last rht 
inswered Fit rapid perfecting the le 
half formulated on the ferry tmp acro 
He asked for me to me to him, but | 
the time | had reached the hospital he t 
lead, Perhaps you dor vant to hear th 


Perha 
‘No, no! Tell me! You must!” 


now 


‘I got the story from the surgeon and 
from the policeman who sa t It seems 
that a gang of gunmen have hee yperating 
rour Central Par here has been an 
epidemic of hold-uy 

‘He didn't have a thing to do 
he broke in. then bit her 

Let me te ul ted Fitz gently 

Last night at about elever uur husband 
vas driving | if the Fighty 
fifth Street cut when he two men with 
revolver! niding uw ‘ hadow of a bridge 

1iting for an old mat »> was walking 

me, He ygot |} ( between the old man 
ind the gunn ind shouted out a warn 
ing A policemar ho was crossing the 
bridge heard the shout and came down just 

time to se« 1 fall with a bullet in his 
brain.” 

‘Who told yout! * she asked sharply 

“T talked with the policeman who saw 
t all.” 


Irma cleared her 
him euriou 


and looked at 


throat 


He was t ng to tell the policemen 
to” get those men? 

‘He was doing vervthing he could,” 
Fitz assured her, fearfu afraid that she 





vould ask somet} rhe could not still with 
i plausible answer 
‘Thank God for thatt’ he iid softly, 


hen hurried out of the room and up the 
tairs 

A door closed. Fitz leaned over his wife 
ind half lifted her 


‘You'd better go to her now, honey,” 
he said 
Fitz ( 
ered from 


below and wan 
had not far 


stayed 
room to room. He 


‘olburn 
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wander, for the dining room was ju 
ich another square as the parlor; out back 
steaming over the gas range, 
the main point of interest in a neat little 
t T tents of a 


Ketties, were 
4 


er ne cor 


tew pan began 


over as he entered Fitz moved it 

the fire and continued his inspectior 
Plate ip i covered dish or two, had 
ee! et out mm an oilelothed table The 


with a rush 


thos of it came She had 
been preparing supper for Sid Freeland! 

He went hurriedly back to the din- 
ing room, where gaudy wall paper and 
department-store furniture should have 
offended his nice taste In a crib shaded 
agalr the light | a shawl-covered chair 
a young baby lay asleep, its face waxen 


pure, its eyes puckered tight. The taste- 
lessness of the furniture, the crude green 


of the wall paper and the cruder red of the 


rug were quite forgotten as he gazed down 
upon the image The whole 
place seemed to breathe well-being and 
honesty —the influence of a woman who 
loved whole-heartedly and had no preten- 


of innocence. 


IONS. 
Therein its crib, dreamless and contented, 
inv the son of f wnorant of wrong 
her room upstairs was 
the story of her love tragedy. 
yrant who hearkens to 


i thief, a 


wther whor 


no human sto ind murders ruthlessly to 
reate a type, had set the sex trap for her 
mismating 

Her mismating? Colburr laughed bit- 
terly. Had her clean and honorable life with 


» heer le successful 
her ter’ ylittering romance? 
strange ly at that there flashed to 
his ‘mind a scrap of wisdom he had 
gleaned from a framed motto in the locker 
room of a golf club. He had thought it 
shoddy at the time. 

‘It isn’t whether you win or lose, but 
you play the game.” 

Finally Winnie came the stairs. 
Her first words were commonplace enough. 

“There's something burning,” she said, 
and hurried into the kitchen 

It was not until she came back that he 
noticed her swollen tear-stained face. Weep- 
ing is a woman’ but it is seldom 
her art. Her beauty was gone, but Colburn 
never loved her as he did then 
‘Fitz,”” she said after had moved 

shawl a little closer to the crib, “‘she 
to have him buried—out home.’ 

You would have thought that Bellport 
was on the Pacific Coast from the way she 
said it 

‘That's easy enough,” he told her cheer- 
fully 

‘Can you make arrangements? You'll 
have to send a wire to Uncle Henry. We 
ought to get a nurse for the baby, because 
she insists on taking him out with her. 
And about the body 4 

“Don't you worry about that, dear,”” he 
aid tenderly ‘And don’t you think you 
ought to have a little rest?” 

‘Please don't think about me. You go 
back to town and attend to things. You can 
come out later if you like. But I'm going to 
here and take care of the baby and 
help round the house till she goes.” 

‘Just leave it to me,”” he told her, and 
leaned down to kiss her 

Her arms went round his neck and she 
drew his head tight against her tear-stained 


cheek 


moment 


once 


how 
dowt 


business, 


she 
the 
wants 


tay 


‘She believes every word you said,” she 
was whispering. “If you had told her the 
truth it would have killed her. It’s wonder- 
ful what she thinks of him—and oh, Fitz, 
I've been! How little I've ap- 
preciated what you gave me!” 


how rotter 


xT 
residents of Brookhaven 
Township —which is to say the farmers, 
storekeepers and real-estate operators ac- 
customed to weather the snows in the chain 
of settlements between Patchogue and 


HE winter 


EVENING POST 


Port Jefferson—kept the five-party lines 
jingling for weeks with the news that one of 
the Pollard girls—the dark one—was a 
widow, and to prove it you could look at 
the fine monument with two kinds of mar- 
hle standing than the highest in 
Sellport ry. That feller named 
Freeland, who took it into his head to run 
away with Irma in his auto, was some sort 
of big bug, declared the five-party jingles, 
and she'd collected on a fifteen-thousand- 
dollar life-insurance policy on the very 
night he was shot by a burglar in a taxi. 

The Patchogue Sentinel, being short of 
news in winter, made much of Mrs. Fitzroy 
Colburn’s frequent visits to the Pollard 
farm and slyly hinted that Uncle Henry 
was becoming mighty big potatoes these 
days. Bets were passed at the local drug 
store that Uncle Henry would have the 
Pollard sisters back selling milk as soon as 
the automobile season again opened on the 
road. 

But Winnie, it seemed, had other plans. 
March thaws had no sooner ceased and 
April rains begun than the elderly sign 
“Milk for Sale’ was supplanted by a 
placard announcing “‘Eggs and Poultry.” 
Colburn, it turned out, had induced Uncle 
Henry to part with his three superannuated 
cows and convert his few bare acres into a 
poultry farm. He still possessed a sizable 
duck pond. Nobody said it outright, but it 
was generally hinted that Colburn’s money 
was invested in the extensive renovation as 
well as in the blooded fowls which were 
swarming all over the place. 

Uncle Henry, never a stirring character 
when left to his own devices, became ener- 
getic under Irma’s stimulating influence. 
The elder Pollards were happy as children 
at the return of their niece. New energy 
was in the air. Fitz Colburn seemed in- 
spired with the idea of a share in something 
practical. Winnie spent half her time at the 
farm, planning and scheming over a project 
which even if it succeeded was to bring no 
benefit to her. 

Irma Freeland was undoubtedly another 
woman than the languid dreaming mortal 
who had followed her impulse down the 
road that mild September day. She showed 
no grief, but there was something gently 
fierce in her widowhood, in her determina- 
tion to make something of her life. 

One day in early spring the Colburns 
arrived unexpectedly, and while Winnie 
was in the kitchen gossiping with her aunt 
Fitz strolled out to the porch to see Irma’s 
frail figure taking its way cross-lots toward 
the cemetery. She must have felt his gaze, 
for she turned and seeing him smiled an 
invitation. 

He followed and when he had overtaken 
her he found that she was carrying a tum- 
blerful of red geraniums such as country 
people place upon the graves of their dead. 

“It’s Saturday,” she said as if that were 
an explanation. 

“Oh, yes ig 

Then Fitz remembered that she had al- 
ways expected Sid home on Saturday. He 
had never spoken to her about him from 
the day of the funeral till now. 

“I’m glad you're taking it easy,’”’ he 
began as lightly as he could. “Winnie and 
I were thinking that you ought to have a 
vacation. You've been going it a bit hard, 
you know.” 

‘**No vacation for me,”’ she declared with 
one of those smiles which in a harder 
woman would have seemed fanatical. 

“Why not?” 

“He wouldn't like it. 
can do for him, Fitz 
something of my life.” 

He struggled with a smile—a smile as 
sad as the comedy which provoked it. But 
he remembered the lie that had made all 
the difference to her. 

“You don't know what a struggle it was 
to him, Fitz,”’ she went on, her shyness 
having broken into confidence. ‘It’s hard 


igher 





cemet 





s00n 


That’s the least I 
work and make 
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for you to realize perhaps, because you 
weren't born with a wild streak.” 

“*T suppose not.” 

They had come to a pause in their walk 
and she sank down on a pile of wood beside 
the freshening field. 

“I’ve never told you this, Fitz—lI’ve 
never told anybody. But I see now that it 
wasn’t his shame—it was his honor. After 
I married him we went up to Boston and 
lived in style for a while. He seemed to 
have lots of money off and on. He'd be 
deep in debt one week, then he’d go away 
for a day or so and come back with more 
money than he knew what to do with. He 
told me allsorts of things about his business. 
It worried me a lot, because I was afraid he 
gambled. But he swore he didn’t and I felt 
better until one day I read in the papers 
about a robbery in Brookline. That after- 
noon I found some jewelry in his clothes 
and [ knew at once where he'd got it, be- 
cause they were the very articles described 
in the papers.” 

Irma Freeland paused and her dark 
beautiful eyes followed the flight of black- 
birds above the scrubby oak forest. 

‘You should have known him better, 
Fitz. He always had that wonderful gay 
manner that seemed to laugh everything 
away. He lied to me at first and tried to 
pretend that he’d bought the jewelry for 
me at a pawnshop. But I knew where he'd 

t 





‘Finally he broke down and told me 


i me how he'd been 





how he’d learned tosteal things out of empt 
houses: ow 1 reached the point where 
he didn’t have a conscience until he 


met me. But that made the difference 
She rose from the rough seat and con- 
tinued her stroll along the path. 
“And you made the differer 


her side 





the man at 
‘You see, he loved me 
any good 
were 
didn’t know how to do anything else. But 
I changed all that, Fitz.” 
What a radiant light 
as she uttered that boa 
made 
package ar d send it back to the people he'd 
stolen it from. Then I took him to a Bap- 
tist minister and had swear he'd be 
good, It was wonderful how it changed 
him and how he kept that oath! Things 
went pretty hard for us for a while. 
see, he’d never learned any honest tra 
We drifted to Hoboken, because the rents 
are cheap out there and it’s close to New 
York. At first he got a job traveling 
shoe company. 


woman 


married he sim stole because he 





came into her face 
+t 


him put that jewelry all in a 


him 





ora 
He sent me twenty dollars 
a week all the time he was away. Then I 
thought of his going in for taxis. You see, 
he’d always been a splendid driver. It was 
a fine idea, because he could work in New 
York and come home once or twice a week, 
He was making nearly fifty dollars a week 
at the time when wi 

She paused again as though the walk had 
made her short of breath. 

‘‘He was used to high living, Fitz. He 
loved good clothes and fine hotels and dan- 
cing round in places where people spend 
money. But he never complained after the 
good times were over. He would come 
home with his money and give it to me, 
joking and laughing as though it was the 
greatest fun in the world. He made that 
sacrifice all for me.” 

In the distance Colburn could see the 
white shafts of the cemetery, one taller, 
whiter shaft towering majestically over the 
lesser graves. Fitz had always regarded 
the modern style of monument building as 
a barbarism in the name of immortality. 

“Can you blame me for thinking of him 
and working for him all the time?’”’ she 
asked. 

“No, my dear,” said Colburn gently, 
laying his hand over the thin little fingers 
that grasped the tumbler of geraniums. 


THE END) 
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of White Iruck Fleets 


In Actual Service 








HE White Annual Roll Call has become 

an iustitwtion 1n the motor truck industry. 
Year after year, actual figures show the growth 
of White tleets among owners operating ten or 
more White ‘Trucks. 


No more impressive evidence could be given 


of their durability, dependability and economy 
in all lines of business. 

These owners 4vow truck value. They 
increase their White equipment s/eadi/y because 
White Trucks steadi/y do the most work for 


the least money. 


There are 3,691 White Fleets, comprising 40,919 trucks, 
exclusive of single truck installations. 
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oll Call 


1910 1912 19E2 1993 1914 19S 1916 1997 19TK day 1910 POHL FOLD 19ES FOLK O98 1916 1957 1918 da 
Abbotts Alderney Dairies, Inc 0 it 0 1 1 6 7 S s 14 Atlanta Baggage & Cab Co i) 0 7) 0 0 0 0 6 10 10 
Abraham & Straus 0 0) 0 0 0 0 0 i) 10 17 Atlanta Chero-Cola Bottling Co 0 i) i) i) i) 0 0 i) 0 13 
Acme Cash Stores 0 0 0 1 1 $ s] 1 5 10 Athantic Ice & Coal Corporation 0 0 0 15 15 15 20 27 4 16 
J. N. Adam & Company 0 0 6 s & & s s 10 17 Atlantic Refining Company 1 i 9 ‘1 67 S@ #984 275 $24 345 
City of Akron, Ohio oO 60 96 1 1 1 5 8 i Atlas Powder Company o 60 6 0 0 0 0 $ t 12 
Akron Pure Milk Company oO oO 6 2 5 6 6 6 6 13 Auto Livery Company o 0 0 0 0 0 15 15 15 15 
Akron Storage & Cont’n'g Co o 60 O 0 0 i) 2 5 5 10 Phe Bailey Company 0 1 $ 6 6 13 Ib 17 20 25 
Alabama Coca Cola Bottling Co. 06 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 12 Oliver Hl. Bair Company 0 0 0 0 5 6 6 9 ” i! 
Alexander & Walling 0 i) i) 0 0 0 2 i 5 10 City of Baltimore 0 , { 7 14 14 2 tH) ‘1 +4 
B. Altman & Company 0 0 8 8 $3 67 92 92 93 93 Baltimore Transit Company o oO 0 0 0 1 1 20 20 20 
Aluminum Co. of Am. Interests 0 0 0 0 1 2 2 16 20 25 Barker Bros., Ine 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ! 14 
Amer. Agricultural Chem. Co 0 0 1 1 1 1 5 & 9 17 The Barrett Company 0 0 i} 0 0 1} if 1 "9 21 
American Amb. Field Service 0 Oo 6 0 0 0 1 2 22 22 Bellevue & Allied Hospitals oO oO 6 1 } 9 15 i” 1” a4 
American Can Company o 0 1 7 b) s 44 5) hh 70 Bernheimer Bros 0 0 2 $ 5 5 $ ; 5 10 
American Petroleum Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 26 26 Best & Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1s 25 
American Railway Express 0 0 5 i4 23 27 SN OR 81 121 Sam'l Bingham’'s Sons Mfg. Go 0 0 2 i] ‘ 4 t 19 it 10 
American Red Cross Society 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 22 123 William Bingham Company oO oO 6 0 iT) 0 1% 1 4) 23 
American Steel & Wire Company 0 0 1 5 5 6 10 16 20 23 Birm'h'm Chero-Cola Bott. Co oO oO 6 0 0 i) i) 4 2 27 
American Stores Company 0 1 2 9 4 14 5 2 47 tad | Black & White & Town Taxis 0 0 0 24 it 6 F5t 5b B58 987 
Am. War Relief Clearing Hous« 0 i) 0 0 0 2 1s 42 42 42 Blake Motor Trucking Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 ! 20 20 
Ammen Transportation Co. o oO 2 7 s » ii 1 32 $2 Block & Kuhl Company o oO 0 i) 0 1 ) ” 14 
Anchor Cartage Company o oO OO 0 0 0 2 5 x 12 Boggs & Buhl, Ine 0 s 10 1s 23 | i 24 - $2 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass'n 0 0 0 0 0 1 17 1” 19 20 Bohlen-Huse Coal & Ice Co. 0 0 .) it 10 
Arlington Mills 0 1 1 1 1 2 2 i 12 13 Henry Bosch Company 2' 8 § 9 10 10 if 12 12 12 
Armour & Company 0 1 30 51 63 84 165 226 259 309 City of Boston 0 » 7) 12 1 Is 1s "” 22 22 
Associated Bell Telephone Cos. 0 1 6 30 4m 84 311 447 #477 «517 Bradford Baking Company oO 0 0 9 20 25 aD 26 2 
*Associated Dry Goods Corp. 0 0 8 13 23 29 47 10 &N 127 The Brandt Company 0 i) 0 iT) 0 0 1 19 25 25 
City of Atlanta 0 3 6 8 10 10 11 1! 15 15 Brockton Transportation Co. oO 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 7 16 


*Exclusive of subsidiary or affiliated companies individually listed 
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Brooklyn Alcatraz Asphalt Co 
Brooklyn Daily kage 
Bry-Block Mercantile Co. 

M. Burkhardt Brewing Co. 

P. Ht. Butler Company 

able Draper Baking Company 
addo Parish, Louisiana 
alifornia Baking Company 
alif. Central Creameries, Inc 
alifornia Packing Corp. 
alifornia Truck Company 

J. Calvert's Sons 

Canheld Oil Company 
Canton Storage & Transfer Co 
Carolina Public Service Co 
Carstens Packing Company 
( 
\ 


~ 


~~ a naem 


arter Oi] Company 
V. A. Chambers Company 
Chapin-Sacks Corporation 
(Chattanooga Chero-Cola Bot. Co 
Chero-Cola Bottling Companies 
Phe Chero-Cola Company 
ity of Chicago 
hicago Fire Insurance 
incinnati Coca Cola Bott. Co 
incinnati Motor Terminals Co 
ity lee Delivery Company 
lurk's Bus Line 
learing House Parcel Del. Co 
ity of Cleveland 
leveland-Akron Bag Company 
leveland-Akron Bus Line Co 
leveland Build. Sup. & Brick Co 
leveland Coca Cola Bott. Co 
leveland Electric Ilum. Co 
The Cleveland Press 
Cleveland Provision Company 
Cleveland Transfer Company 
Cleveiand & Sandusky Brew. Co 
‘Coca Cola Bottling Companies 
The Coca Cola Company 
The Coca Cola Co. (Canada) 
R. Ht. Comey Company 
ommercial Transfer Co. 
on. Gas, El. Light & Power Co 
onsolidated Rendering Co 
ontinental Oil Company 
rew Levick Company 
rystal Park Lumber Co. 
uban Government 
udahy Packing Company 
ulbertson Bros. Company 
Dannemiller Grocery Co. 
Dominion of Canada 
Ek. 1. DuPont de Nemours Pdr. Co. 
Kast Ohio Gas Company 
Kastern Torpedo Company 
. Faton Company, Ltd. 
Emerick Motor Bus Company 
Empire Gas & Fuel Company 
Erie Service Company 
The Fairbanks Company 
Fairmont Creamery Company 
Owen H. Fay Livery Company 
Fenway Garage Company 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Fly & Hobson Company 
Foster & Kleiser, Inc. 
Frank & Seder Co. 
Ilarry V. Franks 
Frederick & Nelson, Inc. 
Freedom Oil Works Company 
General Baking Company 
General Cigar Company 
General Petroleum Company 
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Exclusive of subsidiary or affiliated companies individually listed, 


Georgia Fruit Exchange 
Georgia Railway & Power Co. 
Gimbel Bros., Inc. (Milwaukee) 
Gimbel Brothers (New York) 
Gimbel Brothers ( Philadelphia) 
Glacier Park Transportation Co. 
Globe Grain & Milling Co. 
Adolf Gobel, Inc. 

J. Goldsmith & Sons Company 
B. F. Goodrich Company 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Gray Construction Company 
Great Northern Paper Company 
Greenfield El. Light & Power Co. 
Greenville Coca Cola Bott. Co. 
Gulf Refining Company 

Halle Brothers Company 

A. Hamburger & Sons, Inc. 
James A. Hamilton 

The Hardware & Supply Co. 
Fred Harvey 

Haverty Furniture Company 
Hawaii County, T. H 

Ht. J. Heinz Company 

The Higbee Company 
Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 
Joseph Horne Company 

J. L. Hudson Company 
Iiudson'’s Bay Company 
Huebner Toledo Breweries Co. 
Ek. Vv. Hull 

tumble Oil & Refining Co. 
Hluntsville Coca Cola Bott. Co. 
IHinois Pub. & Printing Co. 
Imperial Oil Company, Ltd. 
Indep'n't Brewing Co. of Pgh. 
Independent Torpedo Co. 

City of Indianapolis 

J. S. Ivins’ Son, Inc. 

Johnson Oil Refining Co. 

Jones Store Company 
Kaufmann Dept. Store, Inc. 
Kaufmann & Baer Company 
Kennicott-Patterson Transf. Co. 
C. D. Kenny Company 

Kingan & Company 

The Kirk Company 

Theodor Kundtz Company 
LaSalle & Koch Company 

J. William Lee & Son 

Fred T. Ley & Company 

Leyte Land Transportation Co. 
Liberty Baking Company 
Lime-Cola Bottling Co. of S.C. 
Lit Brothers, Inc. 

Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company 
Los Angeles Brewing Company 
Los Angeles Creamery Co. 

Los Angeles Ice & Cold Stor. Co. 
Hi. CG. Lytton & Sons (The Hub) 
McCreery & Company 

G. M. McKelvey Company 

R. Hi. Macy & Company 
Mandel Brothers 

City of Manila 

A. C. Marshall Company 

State of Massachusetts 

The May Company 

Mesaba Transportation Co. 
Metropolitan Coal Company 
Michelin Tire Company 
Mid-Kansas Oil & Gas Co. 
Midwest Refining Company 
Miller Rubber Company 

Hi. W. Mollenauer & Brother 
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In Actual Service 














cmmssanttisieiinsiinbdaniiidiees iin cite 

1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 } 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 ies 
K. E. & A. K. Morgan 0 oO 0 0 1 1 6 7 S 13 Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky 0 1 2 4 5 9 38 75 «(121 349 
The Moxie Company 0 2 4 5 5 5 : 5 7 12 Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 0 1 1 1 1 1 2 5 §3 91 
A. I. Namm & Son o 0 O 1 1 2 4 6 7 34 Standard Oil Co. of Nebraska o 0 0 0 5 I i 87 & 18 
National Casket Company SS @G 2 KHReHKH SH SDB HH 24 26 *Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 0 0 1 1 1 1 3 30 65 65 
National Refining Company . = @g 1 1 1 1 1 2 25 Standard Oil Co. of New York 2 6 18 35) O68 113 230 3603 450 620 
City of Newark Ss 2 2 3 3 3 3 4 7 11 Standard Oil Co. of Ohio Oo 1 1 1 10 17 2&8 36 42 78 
Province of New Brunswick 0 oO 0 0 0 0 20 «=20 20 19 Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 0 oO 2 3 3 4 4 6 10 15 
State of New Jersey 0 0 90 1 1 1 1 6 16 15 Stark-Tuscarawas Brewing Co. 0 o oO 1 1 2 7 12 12 i2 
M. A. Newmark Company o 0 0 0 0 0 0 S s 10 Sterling & Welch Company a: = ¥ 7 8 8 I 14 i4 16 
State of New York 0 oO 3 3 3 > BP FH 38 Sterling Products Company oO 0 0 3 6 s 8 8 9 14 
City of New York 0 1 7 il 12 13 13 13 13 13 Stern Brothers 0 0 8 18 18 19 21 22 22 25 
N. Y. Bd. of Fire Underwriters ® © 2 6 8 16 20 20 20 20 Stewart & Company 1 1 2 4 6 7 N S s 12 
New York State Railways o 0 0 0 0 1 5 10 10 10 Stewart Taxi Service Company o 0 O 0 0 o 18 29 44 42 
Northern Ohio Trac. & Light Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 5 5 10 Stone & Webster Interests 0 1 1 1 2 2 8 15 22 al 
Northern Texas Traction Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 9 10 Strawbridge & Clothier 0 o oO 2 4 1 9 15 15 15 
Province of Nova Scotia 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 il Stroehmann’'s Vienna Bakery o 0 0 2 2 2 t@ 06 if 14 
Ohio Cities Gas Company 0 0 oO 0 0 0 3 3 5 10 Sun Company o Oo 90 0 0 0 0 0 1 10 
Ohio Oil Company 0 0 60 0 0 0 0 0 16 22 *Swift & Company o 0 0 2 2 10 101 109 127 164 
Omaha Taxicab Company o 0 6 0 6 S 7 17 17 17 Swift Canadian Company 0 0 0 1 2 2 2 6 7 il 
Onondaga County, N. Y. o 0 6 0 1 3 5 10 16 16 Tacoma Bottling Works o 0 O 0 0 0 0 6 10 15 
Oppenheim,Collins & Company 0 0 0 0 20 21 27 27 30 38 Taggert Baking Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 i0 
M. O'Neil Company 0 oO 0 0 1 1 3 3 3 14 The Taxi Company o 0 O 0 2 4 13043 14 14 
Pacific Baking Company 0 0 OO 0 0 0 1 5 5 15 Wm. Taylor Son & Company 0 Oo 0 0 0 0 2 i 4 24 
Pacific Mills 0 0 3 4 4 7 12 14 «17 19 Telling-Belle Vernon Company 06 3 4 4 9 tt 11 13020 42 
Page & Shaw, Inc. o oO 1 4 s 8 8 10 10 il Terminal Taxicab Company 0 0 20 36 of of O61 82) &2 99 
Frank Parmelee Company o 0 O 9 9 18 28 28 28 28 The Texas Company o 0 0 0 0 9 tI 1! | 4 
Peninsula Rapid Transit Co. o 0 0 0 0 7 8. BSB PP 28 Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co. o 0 90 0 0 0 0 0 0 25 
State of Pennsylvania o oO O 0 1 2 5S &® 16 TFhompson & Smith 0 O 3 7 7 9 9 10 10 13 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 Tide Water Oil Company o 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 4 27 
Philadelphia Electric Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 15 18 20 Twin City Motor Bus Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 19 
Pierce Oil Corporation o 0 0 0 0 1 1 1 23 69 Union Carbide & Carbon Co.Int's 1 1 1 2 3 6 16 18 2 20 
Pike's Peal. Auto Highway Co. o oO OO 0 0 12 15 15 16 16 Union Oil Co. of California 0 0 0 1 10 22 43 156 216 393 
Pilsener Brewing Company 6 O08 96 1 2 3 5 7 7 il Union Gas & Electric Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 19 
City of Pittsburgh 0 2 9 14 14 15 15 15 15 15 Union Transfer Company o 0 0 0 0 0 1 i! 12 12 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. o oO 0 0 0 2 4 6 9 12 Union Wholesale Lumber Co. oO 0 06 0 0 0 0 6 6 i 
H. & S. Pogue Company o oO 0 0 0 0 2 $6 CU 12 United GasImprovem'tCo.Int's 0 0 06 2 8 15 41 64 64 65 
Portland Sebago Ice Company o 0 O 0 2 4 5 5 il United Shoe Machinery Corp. o 60 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 10 
Powers Mercantile Company 0 0 0 0 2 4 7 s S 13 United States Bakery o oO O 0 1 2 2 1 i4 20 
Prairie Oil & Gas Company 0 O60 0 0 0 0 0 2 2% 54 U.S. Trucking Corporation oO 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 20 51 
Public Service Electric Co. o 0 0 0 0 3 7 S s 15 United States Rubber Co. o 0 0 1 2 5 5 9 i4 16 
Quaker City Cab Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 75 100 100 125 U.S. Post Office Department 0 0 0 21 27 104 132 298 445 464 
Remar Company o 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 13 U.S.Steel Corporation Interests 0 0 i 1 2 3 5 12 17 17 
Rieck-MecJunkin Dairy Co. o oO Oo 0 0 0 2 6 23 24 Updike Lumber & Coal Co. o 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 5 12 
Riverside Taxi Service Co. o oO 6 0 5 % 6 6 & 15 Van Dyke Taxicab Company S 8 6 0 0 0 0 Oo 10 10 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 13 E. H. Vare o Oo 06 0 0 0 0 5 1 il 
Rocky Mt. Parks Transp. Co. . © 2 2 3 3 23 8633 56 F. G. Vogt & Sons, Inc. o 0 90 1 2 5 5 12 14 14 
L. W. Rogers Company o oO 90 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 John Wanamaker oO oO 0 0 0 6 27 37 47 63 
Rome Coca Cola Bottling Co. o 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 1 10 Ward Baking Company o 0 9O 0 0 12 53 %T 7% 78 
The Rosenbaum Company 1 1 2 1! 12 33 39 43 40 37 Webster Transportation Co. o 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 
Thomas J. Ryan o 0 0 0 0 0 1 13 13 16 Raphael Weill & Company o 0 0 0 0 10 10 12 12 20 
City of St. Louis o oO OO 0 4 6 9 10 14 16 Western Electric Company 0 0 2 4 5 5 9 is i 24 
Saks & Company o 0 90 0 10 10 10 10 10 10 Western Meat Company o 0 0 0 0 0 2 i 12 2 
Salt Lake Transportation Co. o O 0 0 0 0 0 4 15 15 Western Motor Transport Co. 6 0 0 0 1 1 3 6 6 »2? 
San Bernardino Mi't'n AutoLine 0 1 3 4 6 6 9 14 15 15 Westinghouse,Church,kKerr &Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0) 10 
City of San Francisco . © ¢ 1 1 1 1 3 10 14 J.G.White & Co.,Inc.,Interests 0 1 1 1 1 i i 16 319 12 
San Francisco Drayage Co. o 0 0 0 1 10 10 10 12 R. H. White Company o 0 06 0 0 1 4 13 13 13 
Sandersville Coca Cola Bott.Co. 0 0 0 1 2 4 5 5 6 10 White Bus Line, Inc. o 0 06 0 0 0 5 12 16 | 
Sanger Brothers 0 4 6 7 7 7 7 8 8 13 White Star Auto Line 0 0 0 0 0 5 6 9 9 it 
San Joaquin Light & Power Corp. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 2 14 White Taxi Company o Oo 90 0 0 0 M4 4 5 13 
Savage-Schofield Company > @ 8 4 5 § 5 6 7 10 White Taxicab Company 0 0 06 0 0 0 2 11 iF it 
Schmidt & Ziegler, Ltd. 0 0 0 0 0 0 o 10 #10 10 White Transit Company, Inc. 0 1 1 2 6 9 19 a) ‘1 sy 
Andrew Schoch Grocery Co. o 0 0 0 0 6 6 11 11 il Wiison & Company o 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 2 22 
Schulze Baking Company 1 1 9 15 17 22 23 26 31 35 Wm. Winkler (Steele-Wedeles) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 
Seiple & Wolf ConstructionCo. 0 0 0 1 2 2 10 10 10 10 Woodward & Lothrop 0 1 i ] 3 1 1s 614 13 
Shaffer Oil & Refining Co. o Oo oO 0 0 0 0 0 1 43 Geo. Worthington Company 0 oO 1 2 2 2 i I 10 15 
Shell Co. of California o 0 O 0 0 0 0 1 4 10 Yellowstone Park Transp. Co. o 0 0 0 0 0 106 $12 2 135 
Franklin Simon & Company 0 0 90 3 6 10) «614 14 17 18 Yosemite National Park Co. 0 0 6 1 7 7 25 27 4 25 
Skinner Packing Company 0 oO OO 0 0 0 0 0 0 il Zettelmeyer Coal Company o oO 1 2 2 5 4 5 19 10 
W. & J. Sloane saoHEsBE Ss Be Hen BB 28 Zumstein Taxicab Company 0 0 0 2 2 6 10 W 2 25 
Smith & Hicks, Inc. o 0 O 0 0 0 3 13 13 13 
Spear & Company 0 1 9 13 4 15 2 2 27 56 205 526 1073 1798 2711 5270 7637 9413 12674 
Otto Stahl, Inc. 0 0 90 0 0 0 0 0 5 13 
*Standard Gas & Elec. Co. o 1 2 2 2 3 § ii 17 14 
Standard Oi! Co. of California 1 3 4 6 7 2% 67 97 IIL 188 THE WH ITE COM PA N Y 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 1 4 5 9 59 122 168 201 214 232 4 4 4 ’ 


Cleveland 


*Exclusive of subsidiary or affiliated companies individually listed. 
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lve 
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| ‘ e hat 
wn self I 
ere vaved eat 
N 4 Vat Y ! ‘ if ou to let 
he eat fan of 
Miss | enend on me to 
In other w | will not ne 
‘ e used ag t me I remarked 
Far fron t! i the pe ng | ! 
vl he pect he was used t putt te 
nN nt peopl moutl e fighter 
ind so fort} ind making them say elegant 
language, which they would have never had 
the time to look it up for themselves; and 
good thing for the porting world, too, 


bye ise lo it what happer vyhen amar 
ager leaves his man speak for himself 
Now, M LaTour, I'll tell 1 t eX 

wet what | want for th tor ind t 
t e up too muet ! ur iluable t 
e says. “It'd to be culled How it Feels to 
! iM sta ind it'll be a humdinge 

Hold on! I i eizing nm chance 
vy that lLhadan e reporter rT { 

Hold on! It'll be nothing like that! To 
commence witt fl wast té i v it feel 
7 hye rh movie tur Ww } f r example vet 
feet while waiting three hours on a snow lo 

ition for the other camera man toshow up 
! respectable paper would print it l 

Well, I didn’t intend you should take 
me ft » literally, hiry the bird 

I can make up the language n ‘ 

» kaww—al about how Wann 
has to be pla ed | uu to re 
paar and all that rhbrow dope 

Dome right! Isa It liste 
like the wi t entor yp thea 


rug rusiacde il 
Hashish, I 
Doll Dale 


i me to beheve you are at tin 


et loose upon the pow 


listen at what In i Vv 


interviewand lay off putting thous 
nmy mouth wl h was neverther 

Well, Mies LaTour, I wa 
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te ear ext Ju } ,' 
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THE PRICE OF PICKLES 


Continued from Page 9) 


' e to quote 
‘ ’ ‘ port gy sob sis- 

| to. Do you be 

A wee the home 

! I i pr ded the average 

! ‘ wssible Everybody 

‘ ‘ me for the big, whole 
‘ irt of their live Outside 
t ! ilar fa artist ort 
i ! t i motion pieture l all 

t t iy 1 mer ind women cat 
é r toe ‘ In fact men and 
me le i things together, and 
y the iloor losed they are more 
ty e ge rto find it out. And my text 


Fed 
endment, and is going to 
of it to our daily life.”’ 


going to be taker from the 
era iffrage An 


ipplicatior 


ounds like preaching,” the inter- 
warned me, “and the public 
to be scolded.” 

where vu are dead wrong!” I 


told him flat Che American public just 
eats up a good scolding It relieves ‘em 
irom at nece ty for bet iving well. They 
acknowledge the call and feel that that let 
‘em out -do you get me? They have sort 
of got into the habit of feeling that admit 
ting their guilt washes away their sir And 
) it what thi ireless habit has brought 
1 to! 

Well, where has it brought us to?” he 
ys, sort of stunned 

It's making a bunch of Alibi [kes out 
of u | i ‘And ladie no le th 
gent I say On account we have got 
t he ote now, and we ought to do some 
thing with it Especially in this coming 
presidential car Ipaign es 

lo what party do you belong, Mi 
LaTour asks the bird 

We ’ IT says, “I don’t know yet, and 
I'm not going to say until the parties come 
out and thew ntentior good and 
plait And I'm in good company, believe 
ou me. Indecision on the part of us prom 
nent persor of influenee ought to and 
doe« rry the profe onal politicians con 

wera N Ww mn all adue reasor I can 


probabl 


Swing every 


White Kit 
tens, so | 
gota heavy 
respons 
bility on 


“Weil, T 
Says the Bird 


Suppose You Do," 


vote in the 


Hat lam Different From Most Interviewers, Miss Latour 


n houlders, and I’! pass no promises out 
until | see a candidate in the offing which it 
to me he means something in the lives 
of the women of this country besides a 
in taxes.” 

‘But you must have given a good deal of 
thought to the matter,” says Smith, “to 
express yourself so positive.” 

“Oh, I have,” I admitted. “I have 
given each of the four leading parties a care- 
ful once-over. I'm not the one to sign any 
contract without reading every ‘whereas’ 


first 


eem 


raise 


carefully 
1 


“Ty - i lige] 
hen will vou me a little 


intelligent 


hoot 


some- 


young 


thing about them?” the 


man urged. 

And seeing I had a person of understand- 
ing with me who was going to do a honest- 
interview, I set myself to the 
pleasant task of talking to a man all I 
wanted without being interrupted by 
snores, as is usually the case with my Jim 
and other husbands. 

Well, any I stepped on the self- 
tarter, and having plenty of gas we was 
svon well on our way with a dramatic start. 

‘I used to be a Bolshevist,” I says, “in 
my younger days. You know how it i 
radicalism for youth, conservatism for suc- 

And, anyways, nobody could really 
blame me, because I had absolutely noth- 
ng of my own and I lived under a autoc- 
racy.” 

“So you came 
of the Czar?” 
writing fast. 

“IT did not!” Isa 


to goodne 


ways, 





cess 


from Russia in the reign 
remarked the Smithsonian, 


ays. “I came from Ave- 
nue A in the reign of my mother,” I says; 
‘“fand she was the strictest Irish autocrat 
that ever wanted the freedom of Ireland, 
and came to Ellis Island to get it!” 
“But you were speaking of the time you 
i Bolshevist,”’ says he, gently leading 
to my subject, but I was already 








were 
me back 


‘there 


“That was the time I was a Bolshevist, 

I say I was ten years old, and I got the 
oviet idea once when the gov 
ernment under which I lived took me toa big 
department store and spent five dollars 
that my Uncle Mike had given me for 
Christmas on three suits of woolen under- 
wear, when I wanted to blow it in on a toy 
watch with no works in it, and twenty-five 
pounds of candy. She wouldn't even listen 
and it was at that time I real- 


autocrati 


to the idea 


ized I wasn't getting representative gov- 
ernment I called a meeting with my elf 
that very instant, 





and issued a decree 
that in future all de- 
partment stores 
hould be turned 
over to the kids in 
the neighborhood 
for each one to grab 


he or she 





what 


wanted, free. I com- 
menced carrying 
out Ut aecret Dy 


-You Can Trust Me" 


May 15,1920 


grabbing the watch, but I had nothing or 
ma! She was as good a grabber as I was. 
I'll say I had a peach of a thrill out of that 
idea. But thank heaven I had a peach of 
a mother who gave me a peach of a licking 
forit. And that’s what I think of Bolshevism 
in a nutshell. Neither have I had any re- 
turn of the scarlet fever or whooping cough, 
either, thank you!” 

‘Well, that’s very interesting, but it 
must have been some time ago,”’ says the 
nasty thing—a remark more worthy of a 
woman. ‘‘How do you feel about the radi- 
cal movement now?” 

“Oh, I have been through all the feeling 
about it,”’ I says. “And, by the way, of 
course you realize that feelings is what 
whichever political party wants to get the 
women’s vote has got to offer—and offer 
pretty strong too. You got to get the 
women interested to get them out, espe- 
cially if November second is rainy Well, 
anyways, radicalism is awful full of feeling 
I went toa couple of teas down in Greenwich 
Village, and met a labor leader there — he 
had the neck and the softest 
hands I ever seen. Also a coat lined with 
seal sable. 

“Tt was terrible thrilling, only of courss 
it sort of reminded me of Avenue A. I’ve 
seen them union-labor birds at work too 
Why, their demand for class legislation is 

ymething fierce. Do you know that once 
I had to sleep in an upper from New York 
to St. Louis, when I was the ingénue in a 


musical show, because the musicians’ 


roughest 


unior 


demanded lowers, and there wasn't enough 
to go rour d? 


Che trombone player was under me, and 
ever needed a instrument is more 
I can say! 

And any actress of stage or screen car 
tell you what has’been suffered through the 
electricians’ striking! No, not all the batick 
and lukewarm tea in Greenwich Village can 
make me crazy over the Socialist Party 
I'l] tell the world that it’s a great pfty the 
women which gives their time and their 
nice long hair to them little groups of seri- 
ous drinkers couldn't have a few kids or a 
regular job or something healthy to take up 
theirtime. They talk about the dictatorship 
of the proletariat — well, it’s one thing to talk 
about it, and quite another to be dictated 
to like that trombone player did to me—or 








would of if I had known musical short 
hand.” 

“So I take it you are neither a Bolshe- 
vist nor a partisan of organized labor?” 


the bright little interviewer 
“You may take it or leave it,” 
“hut that’s the case for the defense 

How about the 
asked. ‘‘Have you got opinions on their 
standards?” 

“Well, maybe I would if I knew 
what their standards was,”” I says | 
really know nothing against the Demo 
Party except the present Adminis 
tration,”’ I says; ‘‘and a person is always 
against the current Administration 
because you can remember their 
faults, if you get me?” 

a Tg says the bird. 

“Of course,”’ I went on, wish- 
ing to be fair, “‘pa was a Demo- 
crat, though seldom voting unless 
n winter quarters or an accident 
of the circus with which 
he started and finished moving 
such a lot for residential 
But though pa was one, 
I don’t really hold it against the 

party. They done some 
good things in their time, 
and I understand Thomas 
Jefferson was quite a good 
duck. But lately they sort 
of got too much in the habit 
of having outstanding fig 
ures instead of leaders. If 
they would get a real can- 
didate I might vote for 
him * 

“Then you are not a Re- 
publican?” interviewed the 
interviewer, 

‘I didn’t say that!” I 
says very quick. “But | 
don’t say yes, either! You 
see there is a lot to attract 
us girls in the Republican 
Party, and you remember | 
said we have to be attracted 
and amused. You see the 

Concluded on Page 14! 





says I, 


Democrats?” Smith 


just 


cTatl 


hecause 


round 


purposes. 
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Kresge Stores and 
America’s Factories 


Hundreds of factories are manufacturing Thus the Kresge Company buys at 
merchandise for the Kresge Company. the lowest prices the market atlords. 
Day and night the wheels of industry | Therefore this company offers the very 
are turning to meet the vast require- best values to you. 


ments of the people who buy at the 


one hundred and eighty Kresge Stores. Hardware, dry goods, notions, kitchen 


ware, toilet articles and hosiery are just a 
Every article the Kresge Company few of the departments in every Kresge 
buys is bought in immense quantities. Store. Hundreds of other everyday needs 

are supplied as well. 
Every order the Kresge 
Company places means 
quantity production for 
the manufacturer, and 
quantity production 
means increased factory 
efficiency and lowered 
manufacturing costs. 


» 
Ss. S. S lLO7veS 
Red Front Green Front 


The Kresge Stores 
atlord youthe most Cco- 
nomical—the quickest 
and the most conven- 
lent means of shopping. 
A visit ata K resge Store 
will show you why. 
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It is recorded that to 
with what he INCE hi 
ful paintings, 
* Brains.’”’ 
And if we were 
are so unfailing] 
because of the brains 
The bh 
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the producers 


making and 


most competent 


the result is 
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‘“VMotton Pictures At Thetr Best’’ 


Constructed with regard for the essentials of 
true drama, abounding in tense situations, unexpected 
episodes, striking conclusions, Pathé Features hold 


omeone who once asked Whistler 
colors to achieve such wonder 
the artist replied with the single word, 


asked why it is that Pathé Features 
good we should have to reply that it is 
that collaborate in their making. 
t writefs, the leading directors, the great 
collaborate 
photoplays of real 


Current Productions That You Should See 


( 


ri 


! (¥) Pathé Exchange, Inc., (¥) q 


POST May 15,1920 





merit. 


one’s attention from start to ftinish—through their 
vivid portrayal of the impulses and emotions that make 
up life itself. 

Pathé Features are the best achievements of today in 
screen entertainment. There is a Motion Picture 
Theatre in your vicinity that shows them. It will be 
easy for you to find it! 





25 West 45th Street, New York 
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Re 1 i ! e alway) hee tied 
\ with | ( for which the faney 
rd apitalisr and most of the real 
© 6 isive snap} goods of tl world 
‘ vested in vested interests capped or 
to the capitalists and conserved with the 
onservative I mean conservative in it 
offe e sense.”’ 
‘Then you are a Republican?” says the 
ort ny « ed rT 
“Don't be so qu h them labels of 
vours,”” I OT course me f 
wl h I am ad fediy one, are ene 
i it heart, because fo ? ! rene 
t ‘sa it all they have had t 
opportur vt he except of « 
men, Coot ind actre ( So it’s a real 
femi e thing to do, to join forces with one 
( the othe of the old parties the one 
und Ww! ni) georgette a d jewe 
allme 1 ] invented: ine 
whose ma ent ile I extravagance 
and waste, luxur exclusiven¢ and othe 
a zl bur pied from the worst 
things in I ‘ re has gathered a lot 
of foreign matter ar he An ur 
until we g 1 huge social sore that 
breal ) lr ea t prett oO I 
f te And if it isn’t pricked right | 
intiseptic pe e are going to get blood 
That's: ea very lad ’ f 
it it, | I ippened we 
1 were 1 ti Y ! ot 
e, t! nation | had too mucn past 
the opi f the women of this count 
ar Va) 
But dor believe in our ha a 
t¢ ‘ eet M | ] ° 
a ; s But I thir { 
t « ‘ ent ba to the ld-fa l ea 
? e out « tre t al eal 
yar 1 1 pound 
‘You said a mouthful,” remarked M 
Smit} 
“— t l per nm car ) 
ght now,” I remarked with grim earn 
? We tit t it good leat ( i 
{ ed st t } g rt ye 
for us? And er e wor 
‘ | 1 I Y 1 set ere 
iff ex ( ‘ itt t 
hard p p f { 
peciall ‘ ere ibig g I 
( le ‘ ba ‘ App 
exa le f ( Andt ime 
rto turn the eou 
ol] -_ r ! ( } \ me 
‘Oliga the ! 1, at t 
eeaing gaw i mouth. 
“That t Isa ‘Ol vnat u ! 
Well, the old guard } iought to bet ed 
it for sett y lar ird of gorge l g 
hasmart cor ercelk if ma 
for t ( eton e, and 
entally to get into debt instead of inte 1 
mest r What ! 1a 
re ‘ do to ‘ rte more attra 
tive , f f j 
hing ha ing out of the old 
; ¢ t lare { 
ng t) il 1 t ‘ to ! té 
» \ t H re ‘ 
ng t y ¢ t r {i pre 
gs? She eget the 
t 4 t t t 
the } t i t ol 
be tor t ( met | 
t 1 ‘ me We 
r f y 
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tepu in Party has always broug usa 
bigger element of the good things of life 
the wealthy thing than any other parts 
no it that women should be 

rong ! it the same time, while I 

it attracted to it socially, 

yw me a candidate and 

a ich means somet} ing 

re il ngto Ving my power- 
ful ir d rect eitner 

“Well you got v idea what 
eand favor? ivs Doll 

“a nave . 3i1\ a voice it 

And who would it be but 
come in with her arms full of ¢ 
ruined the whole effect of extreme lux 
ind elegan e which I had staged, she al 
Vays insisting on going to market herself 
and } g the stuff over, and half the 
time br ng it home in person for fear the 
man will send something just as good for 
him the minute he ba Is turned 

And the effect of her 

juirre y ruined by two 
plainly , and she put them 
right on ble along with a 

le of ther delicate and 
daint ng ner face, wl } 
is the ruses any powder on 
t, witt er ief left over 
f her days wit! e circus, and she sat 
down and took the interview out of mv 
! it} 

“Reporter, eh, you feller? ays ma 
“Pleased to meet-cher! Well, any woman 
which has just been to market persor 
and despair knows who they want for our 
next President! Just leave me tell you a 
few things, young in! When I set up 
housekeeping I had ten dollars a week and 


ithe President could a 
of pickles. And maybe he « it 


female which has to make ten doll: 


no ide 





week do for a family of four 3 
thinks the President could or car a 
one who would give as much attention to 
domestic economy as to foreign policemen, 
{ whatever it is he does attend to Obrone 
vho could anyways delegate the job of 
cutting down the price of pickles to them 
that knows the busing And if I had my 
iv that young feller which done such a 
good housekeeping job over in Belgium and 
» forth. would get elected.” 


it awful 





t 
‘ 








e¢ 
“Take it from me my dear boy ne 
" ‘there’ ist one man In the countr 
which his name known to eve house 
vife and also what he has done is known to 
her and ul see how it 1 If two men wa 
put up and you had a personal touch with 
one of the par who had been so as to 
peak in your tchen ever lay for quite 
ome time pa ind had proved himself a 
good provider even during the war, and fed 
your kids and also a lot of foreigr yr 
aguite a well if not better th inal fore ’ 
m ns ever done, and the other party | id 
mere] me polit il re ra uu had neve 
unde tood e) I uu had heard of it 
o vould vo e fox 
“W Hoover, of course! i ey 
T)al 9 ¢ af ] ¢ \ fi if 
elligenes 
‘Well, ma ( uu have saved me the 
t ble f sa g it I i er tage 
: : unt of e taking all the max it 
fy nte¢ lf : f ou have d ‘ 
1? vell ad tha vhat I 
g at I thir all partie hould nor 
é ! Saat ay 
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think you 


“And « 


women 


ou 


country. 


looking at me. But it 
him 
“If I'm not speaking for t 


“I'm telling them 
grabbed up the bacon a 
room with if 

Do you think she’ 
ring after her 

“1 think whichever 
or a equally if 


sti 





Do rte 








ly ' 
undoubtedly get the won \ t} 
firmly, ‘and certainly will get mine and the 
White Kittens’.” 

“Well, M LaTour ertain! ‘ 
been most interesting Su I) Dal 
rymple, née Smith, t hat and de 
parture. “TI will be send you 
copy of the terview your | to 
at the lice idy.”’ 

And he left me in a real g I 
faction over for once in my life ha Ing giver 
out a interview which would mean a great 
deal to the world at large, and prove I had 





some sense though a mere female and 
ture actress; and also give the pr 
some more serious standing in the 
eye and everything, to say not! 
ma) 


he forcing coalition on to bot} 
big political parties as well 
Well, pride cometh before an inte 





as the poet says, and when I eagerly 
upon the Record Breaker to read my 
ing message to the womanhood of Ar 


e 
| and s 
potted my own } 


and turned by all Ie er 


in arush until I 


new 











ap 


‘ 
pu 

Ing I 
of the 
rvie 
eized 
glow 
glow 


nerica 


» fort} 


pie ture i? 





two colors and four columr just like it 
ought to be, and Dolly’s well-known ir 
letter running me a close second at 
start off, I got well, I got what wa 0 
ing to me for ever being such a nitwit as to 
give off another newspaper interview in 
earnest, 

“How it Feels to be a Movie ar!”’ wa 
the original and startling title And oh, 
them subtitles! 

‘Beautiful Marie LaTou is Wagner 
played to induce tear ba is actre 
prefers bright colors on Americar ym 
Thinks the way to keep husband ve 
always to appear fresh at the breakfast 
table. Believe that women’ place n the 
home 4 

And not a word about pol ! Not a 
word! not a word! | anned the w f 

lly trash carefully, but without runr v 
nto a line that I wanted to see. And wher 
I was just about three minutes ahead of 
fit ma called me to the telephone. We I 








went, hoping it would be Dolly, and that I 
where he he it got 
are if the company did 
after I got throug 
either, because the service no good a 
wa But wasn't Doll It was Maude 
Muriel Malone 
“Say, Miss LaTour,” she wailed over the 
phone, “T have a ed uu the t aad ¢ 
l ever llof anybody! Your t of told 
me honest what I wa ip ay tead 
of lett gmetr fora ilt et 
“For heaven’ ike!" ] D t 
tell me me cruel manage tr 4 ’ 
make a wicked mar t f ,Oou 
must of n inderstood — Goldringe t 
\ a peepee 
I wa | en | ffe : 
‘ Maude Murie! The | ‘ 

\ lvive meisa ese li ilingerie shop! 
“You got e, girlie!’ Isa 
“I just got ist haracter tt mort Z 

against n elf! 
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National Ship by Truck— 
Good Roads Week 
May 17-22 


it E first wide-spread demonstration designed to enlist all the forces connected 
or dependent upon short-haul transportation, will be held throughout the United 





States, May 17-22 


and known as National Ship by Truck —Good Roads Week. 


It has the support of great national associations vitally concerned with transporta- 
tion. Leaders in the nation’s business, in the financial world and in government circles, 
endorse the Ship by Truck—Good Roads movement and this great demonstration 


of its Importance, 


Mer. Witniamu G. McApoo states: 


“| heartily approve of every measure or effort to promote 
good roads throughout the United States and to enlarge the 
usetulness of the motor truck in order to increase needed 
transportation facilities in the country. This is highly impor- 
tant to business and industry of all kinds and especially to the 
farmers of the United States. ‘The country has outgrown our 
railroad facilities and it will be a long time before the railroads 
can be brought up to the needs of the country, The most 
practicable, as well as the most immediate, relief that can be 


provided is through good roads and the motor truck.” 


tla ha e— 


Senator Capper, of Kansas, says: 

“One of the greatest dev elopments of the next twenty-five 
years will be the motor truck on the farm. I am interested in 
it because it relates to the development of the great West and 
the great western industry, agriculture. The day of the power 
farmer is at hand. It is to him that we turn in answer to the 
world’s cry tor greater production. He alone can supply us with 
the necessities of life and assure our essential national integ- 
rity, but he must be given tools worthy of his task. The motor 
truck, because of its adaptability, flexibility and its endurance, 
is one of the chief requisites in the scheme of power farming.” 


fnnfjen Ranaut 
“ Vilhen 7a a ~ 


Senator Townsenp, of Michigan, says: 

“The remarkable growth of motor transportation in the 
past few years, and its still more tremendous potentiality for 
the future, have brought us to a point where past procedure is 
no longer suthcient. Large sums will inevitably be expended 
on our highways to make them useful for longer periods and 
to decrease transportation costs. We need‘a broadened policy 
which will concentrate Government funds on national high- 
ways, releasing State and County funds for use on State and 
County roads, Nothing could be more valuable than a national 
discussion of this question, such as that proposed during the 
National Shipby Truck—Good Roads Week, May 1 7thto 22nd.” 


oe? AO 


« ? 
- 
Ce —4 peat 


T. C. Arkrson, National Grange, says: 


“The National Grange believes that the time has come 
when all National Government Highway activities should be 
unified in a single administrative department, and that a 
National Highway law should be worked out which will serve 
the welfare of the whole country and distribute the expense 
of highway construction equitably between the beneficiaries. 
I heartily approve the general idea involved in the Ship by 
Truck Week and the study and attention that will thereby be 
directed to the problems of highways, transportation and 
distribution.” 

T tz hes an 


— 
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Railroad Company, says: 


SAMUEL President of the Pennsylvania 


“Tam glad to take this opportunity to express my view that it ts 
most important, in the development of the motor truck for transpor- 
tation purposes, that there should be co-operation with the rail car- 
Without doubt, there is a field where 
and where the service 


riers, rather than competition. 
movement by rail carrier is not economical, 
could better be performed by motor trucks, but on the other hand any 
attempt to compete in the longer hauls with rail carriers under normal 
conditions is, In my judgment, and unwise. 

“By conferences the interests of both parties can be studied and 
conserved and the extension of the motor truck to develop territory 
not served by rail, or for short-haul and intra-city movements can, | 
believe, proceed with advantage both to, the rail carriers and the 
motor truck interests; while, on the other hand, if the energies of the 
motor truck interests are devoted to the placing of competing lines to 

ake traffic for the longer hauls which has been developed by the rail 
carriers, it would result in no real increase in facilities, but in compe 
ition which would only be harmful to both interests.” 


Lier FE. 


Guaries H. Sasin, President, Guaranty Trust 


une conomic 





Company, N. Y., says: 
‘It appears most timely to me that this ‘Ship by Truck—Good 
Ro: ids Week’ should come just at this time. 
“With ordinary tri insportation mediums seriously congested, 
greater use of trucksewill improve considerably the distribution of . 
country’s necessities. Good roads are, of course, vitally necessary to 
truck act 
interloc k. 


““T wish you and your 
for the nation.” 


ivity on an efficient basis, and the two movements naturally 


associates every success 1n this good work 


SE sn S 
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Congressman Vaitr, Chairman, Committee 


on Expenditures in the Treasury Department, says: 


“The time is as ripe for the formation of a definite national high 
way policy as for a definite Army or Navy policy or a definite foreign 
relations policy. 

‘The Townsend bill properly adjusted to the needs of 
the 
Linsuring the 


bye ith the 


publ slic-land States and the private land States presents basis of a 


sound, constructive and permanent national policy maxi 
mum of advantage to the Nation and to the several States 

“Certainly great benefit should be derived from national discus 
sion of the whole question of National Highways during the National 
Ship By -Truc k Good Re ads Wee ‘fa 


> 


Lee han “Y 


AM Cake 





Mr. Barucnu’s statement: 


Civilization means communication. It means communication 
of thought, of persons and of things. We need the telephone, the 


telegraph, the wireless and the mails to forward our written words; 


we need the means to bring our people together, itual 


and 


so their spit 
intercourse may be established by contact and by word of mouth, 
we need the avenues of transportation so that commodities 
section of America may be supplied to those which require them. 
Roads were the first method whereby communication was establi 
It 1 is the cheapest method. Whenever we 
and cheap, the next step to take 1s to make it better and che aper 


in one 


shed. 


have a thing that is good 


“America should have good roads; she should have better coe 
and, finally, she should have the best roads 
of effort and « very dollar of money spent to that end will return them 
and-fold. full the 
The il effects of road im tch to 
every point of our economic We ought to 
and thought and work on building up a vast system of roadway 
shall eventually make every door of every hi 


in the world. Every oun 


selves a thous Good roads quicken and make mor 


national life. benefici: provement 


structure. sp nd money 
that 


nmunity 


) y 
Ap KY? Ince coh 


use In every co! 


easily accessible.” 


It is the time for getting together in recognition of a great new industry that has grown up before 


our eyes—Motor Transport. It is occasion for congratulation for the great work already accomplished 


for Good Roads which has broadened the motor truck’s practicability. 


The motor truck takes its place today as the vital factor of short haul tr: ak grin 


much 


as 


a part of our economic, commercial and industrial: scheme as are the railroad and shipping industries 


in long haul transportation. 


Ithas beena power in the development of our big manutacturing, wholesaling and retailing institutions. 


Farm territory, heretofore isolated, is now within easy range of a 


truck and good roads. 


market, because of the motor 


Nearly every long haul shipment requires a short haul at each end. 


[f you regard the ratlroads as the long arm of commerce, you must 
reckon the motor truck as the fingers which reach in, here, there 
and everywhere, to pick up the load or place it at its destination. 


The purpose of National Ship by Truck—Good Roads Week is to present 


to the public the 


necessity of a national highway system, and to visualize the achievements already attained in the 


motor trucking industry. 


The new day is here—not only of a broader commercial greatness but a day of 


better national 


understanding which comes through swift, efficient transportation. 
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THE EIGHT WITH EIGHTY LESS PARTS 


The Apperson Eight has eighty less parts. Without started to build successful motor cars. During all the 
question it is the most simplified Eight on the market. years since, they have dreamed, built, created, simpli- 


Itisa light Eight with great power range. It has all licd, pertected and beautified. 


the virtues of the Four plus the greater flexibility of 


the Ficht Each yearly milestone was marked by an Apperson 
ie Eight. 


which represented the best in motor cars of its day. 
This power and flexibility permit an acceleration of 

from t to 40 miles an hour on high in 20 seconds. First Fours, then Sixes—each marking an advance in 
motor car construction—and then the famous 
In the same way it brakes from a speed ot 4 miles an \ Eiol 
Apperson Eight. 
hour to a dead stop in 4 seconds, and within go yard PPX ent 
This “8 with 80 less parts” motor is a feature of the It is the consummation of Apperson ideals. The tri- 
Apperson Anniversary Model. Presenting one umph of Apperson endeavor. It is yours to 
of the truly great achievements in the motor admire and own. 


world, it is a tribute to the creative genius of 


the 7 vers ’ 

Arrerson Bros. AutomMosite Company, Kokomo, Ind 
ry 1 > 1 
Cwenty-seven years ago th Apperson Brothers I t Department: 1co West Fifty-seventh Street, New York City 


Drive an Apperson first——then decide. 





Dynamic America Demands Results—Apperson Produces Them 
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Ie hte With Eighty Less Parts’ 





Every country which has representatives 
organizations affiliated to the Third 
International has the right to elect a mem- 
ber to that bureau. Those elected members 
will come, if possible, to Holland to work in 
the bureau, but if financial or other matters 


do not permit of such arrangements then 


r 





representatives of the various organi 
tions in different countries may send their 
mandates to comrades living in Holland, 


iuthorizir 1 to act as temporary rep- 
\ part in important 
ion. Nevertheless, 
must attend regular 


resentative 








estions under di 





se representatives 





meetings of the bureau every three months. 

lhe conference also decided that all 
trike weurring in the different countries 
which have economic and political signifi- 
cance shall be supported morally and finan- 
cially by the Third International and that 


} 4 
ne bureau 


Holland fr 


the Third International in 
ym now onward will play the 


dominating part in the direction of the 
policies and ues of the revolutionary 
movements in the various countries. The 
bureau is subject to control from Moscow, 
whence it gets all instructions and money. 





An incident 

of the Amsterdam conference gives a graphic 
llustration of the fact that the finances of 
the revolution flow from Russia—and that 
tic funds are not always immune 


communistic funds 
on 


which de veloped in the cour ¢ 


to sordid manipulat 
A Russian dele brought wit! 

f om Mosk owavery large sum in diamor ds 
Arriving in Germany he learned 


him 











that rigid examinations of most persons 
rossing into Holland were being made by 
the Dutel Knowing that so conspi uous 
person as himself could searcely hope to 
p ipe a pl ical search he decided to make 
e risk a mall a possible, so he took the 
hree largest diamonds and gave the balance 
the keeping of certain well-known revo 
itior t ? to be sent to him 
ter when | write for them. 
The Diamonds Sold 
Toward the end of the conference, when 
he faced the necessity of discharging his 
incial stewardship, he was astonished to 
eceive word from the German comrades to 
vhom the jewels had been intrusted that 
the gems had beer ld for 4,000,000 mar} 
and that the money was being used for 
revolutionary propaganda in Germany. 


Che German comrades making the report 
ilml justified this appropriatior of the 
oceeds of the jewels on the ground that 
was more important to push revolutior 


propaganda in Germany than anywhere 





ed the oy or 
at the Wester 
ad) pent n 
I without a! 
jount of money 
would certair 
te results,” 





y embarrassing! 
under the necessity of offering expla 


ounuandion 1 Ge ference, 


was certa 





g of accounting to his superior 
ysis of the motives of the German 
for sé g the stones and keeping 
was Clea! na convincing First, 
shrewd guessed that the new 
the TI 1 International—which 

ureau authorized from Moscow 
ips pa ery little attention to 
ond, they could get the serv- 
of very able men really bitterly opposed 
» them and to the Independent Party, 
ecause such services could be well paid for 
ind the men in question were in great need 
f personal funds. Third, they had sold the 
vels and appropriated the funds because 
hey were Germans! He also declared that 
f the gems had been sold in any country 
ther than Germany, ten times as much 


money would have been realized for them 





nda use would have been made 
i the money 
However, neither the delegate from Rus- 
1 nor his comrades of the conference 
ppeared to be greatly worried about revo- 
hu mary finances The bureau decided to 


enger to Moscow feeling as- 
} 
I 


needed would be 
forthcoming. The bureau esti 





the money 





mmediately 
ited that tl 
ibl 


e amount would be 20,000,000 
the prew ruble value—or 
r $19,000,000. 


es on ir 
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OUR SOVIET SLEEPING SICKNESS 


(Continued from Page 11 


This incident is illuminating in many re- 
spects. It indicates the size of revolutionary 
finances and also suggests the measure of 
determination with which the communists 
of the Third International, including the 
leaders of the soviet government, are attack 
ing the problem of spreading the revolution. 

There is a side light on this entire finan 
cial occurrence which should not escape the 
attention of complacent American citizen 
At the outset of the the dele 
gate from Russia had pointedly declared 


confe rence 






that he regarded the revolutionary cam 
paign in Germany as a failure ‘‘ because the 
prole it there is mentally and physically 
tired, The revolution that began in Ger 


many in March shows how great a crop of 
havoe and bloodshed may be gathered from 
what a foremost revolutionary leader re- 


zarded as barren soil. In his address he 
referred to the German proletariat as being 
“unable to start a revolution” and added: 


“The proletariat in England and other 
countries is just in the right revolutionary 
pirit, and the only thing that is necessary 
is to give them moral and financial support. 
It will be the duty of this conference and 
the ne wly established bureau of the Third 
International to lay down definite plans for 
the future work, and for the future plar 
of the revolutionary propaganda through- 








out Europe and America, especially in 
and, France and Italy.” 
Plans for General Strikes 
Those definite plans have already been 


described, at least in part. A delegate from 
England, whose name is known to virtual! 





every newspaper reader in America, made 
an impressive appeal to the conference, in 
which these expressions were used: 
‘England and other countries will never 
rest in peace while the soviet republic is 
existing, and therefore extreme measures 
must be taken to force the Allies to raise 
the blockade; not to force them by demon- 
stration, not to force them by objections or 
by showing the great benefits the Allies 
will derive from Russia by establishing 
commercial relations, but by bringing the 


proletariat of England and other countries 
to such a revolutionary state of mind as to 
force the British and other governments to 
recognize and respect the soviet republic. 

‘I believe that if this country will in- 


struct the bureau to start immediate action 
it is possible to proclaim a general strike 


throughout the world within three months, 
providing the representative: of the com- 
the conference 









munist parties present at 
will impress upon their respective parties to 
start propaganda in favor of soviet Russia 
it once. It is not advisable to delay such 
action any longer. Three months is the 
limit for a general strike, and when the 
general strike is declared there is only one 
ten to re volution = 

A resolution to this effect was offered but 





defeated. Inits placetheconference adopted 
a resolution offered by a delegate from 
America as follows: 

“A revolutionary action of the worker 


to force international capital to make peace 


with Russia is a necessary condition to save 
soviet Russia and to hasten the world 
revolution. 

“To further this action the communist 
of all lands must utilize ever; ke move 
ment, every mass demonstration 

“First, to place this aspect of their re 
sponsibilitie to the Russian revolution 
before the workers. 

“Second, to convince them that their 
interests are identical with those of soviet 

a. 


Ru 











Third, to develop a ng feel of 
revolutionary solidarity and reaction the 
world over.” 

It was the sense of t ( ference that 

“When the revolution again arise n 
Germany or in any other count the f r 
of the internation: proletar it espe | 
the transport workers in Britain, America 
France, Italy, Scandinavia, Holland, Bel 
gium and Switzerland—must be prepared 
for a general strike the moment the cap 
talist powers attempt intervention. The 








bureau is to take immediate steps for or 
ganizing this action in time to t the 
workers from being again forest the 
governments.” 

A clause was introduced into the re 
tion to this effect 

“If aggressive measures are taken by the 
oviet re public the workers of the world 


must not arrest the attack of the red armie 
but revolt and republic 
in their own countries 

The head of the conference oppo ed thi 
clause and insisted that it be withdrawn 
on the ground that “it will give the cap 
talists a good weapon against soviet Russia, 
confirming the capitalists’ statements which 
have appeared in the press that soviet 
Russia has aggressive plans and imperial 
tic inl 


establish soviet 


intention 
A delegate from Holland madetheremar} 
‘Comrades, we must remember another 
thing, and that is that no matter what the 
Allies are trying to do to soviet Ru 
tervention car 


no 


t continue very long 








revolutionary movement in the Europea 
countries will not allow the Allic to risk 
any longer the Russian adventure.” The 
address of this delegate began with the 
words: “We start this conference wit}! 
the determination to work our plans to 
bring the proletariat to the world revolu 
tion.” 

The ideas of the average American citizen 
as to the soviet Russian Government and 
the communist Third International are 
somewhat confused. Therefore, the follow 
ing statement by one of the ablest ints 
gence officers of Allied Europe is decidedly 
illuminating. He savs 

“No matter what attitude the Britisl 


has taken or will take in the 
let go 


Government 


future toward the sx vernment, the 





Russian soviet republi as it stands now 
or as it will be later, will alwa tr 

to create a social revolution in the world 
The Third International is a creation of the 


a 
] 








Ss et republic of Russia. The Third Inter 
national, which unites the most extreme 
elements of the various countries is more 
dangerous than the soviet republ itself 
Despite the fact that the Third Interna 
tional is a creation of the soviet republ 

the Third International will not fall if the 
soviet republic is destroved, if the soviet 
government of Russia is crushed. The 
Third International can only be destroyed 
if the revolutionary movement in England 
and other countries ij which 

practically an impo present 
moment when discontent is sweeping 


throughout the world.” 


Soviet Support 


mere fact 


ment supports the Thu 


that the soviet gover? 























morally and especially financially, the 
that the soviet republic appeal to the 
re Jutionary and nonrevolutionary wor 
ers of the Allied countries through the 
Third ational— in¢ at soviet 
Ru is more on d Inte 
nations a world revolution tha 
itself he soviet government is most afr i 
of giving those countries who parti te 
in the blockade of Ru iar fundamental 
reason, any weapon, that can be used 
against the soviet regime or that car 
logically justify the blockade and ever 
tervention on a big seale, and therefore we 
har realized the fact that wiet Ru i 
trives to create maller re t ! i 
Great Britain and other countrie But we 
must realize also the fact now that these 
plans are gi to be earried out by the 
‘I rd International and the organizatior 
directly affiliated wit the Third Inter 
national, and as soviet Russia as a repul 
is menaced, so are the smallest little grouy 
which are affiliated to the Third Inter 
natior al and which rece e their py 1 
morally and financially from soviet R 
through the Third International , | 
d i ny wit? tne Variou eomny i! t or 

itior we must deal with them in the 
ime manner as we deal with soviet Ru 

i; [mean tosay, considering them as dar 
gerous and perhaps more so than Russia 
itself 

** Reir lans of 
the T! ng up 
these plans is the purpose we must alwa 
trive to atta No matter how small a 
insignificant might be the plans of t 
Third International they always bear 5 ‘ 
results in the future, and taking into « 
deration that the Third Internati« 
gaining more and more power, and 
more and more, not only revolutionary | 
even moderate— up tonow— working! ‘ 
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FaI[MARLIN- ROCKWELL INDUSTRIES [a] 


The Most Perfect Spheres 
Ever Made 














Chrome Alloy Steel Balls as developed 
by new S. R. B. processes especially for 





Single Row Double Row 


ANNULAR BALL BEARINGS 


ONE TEN-THOUSANDTH of an inch is equivalent to about one-thirtieth 

of the thickness of a human hair. This delicate measurement represents 
the limit of error allowed by the standards of accuracy established by engineers 
for steel bal’s used in highest grade ball bearings. No two balls in such a 
bearing may vary more than that. Yet S. R. B. practice has far surpassed 
even this exacting standard, commonly held to be the limit of human possi- 
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bility. S. R. B. accuracy has attained a point where the liquid measuring 
gauges which plainly show variations down to fractions of 1/10,000 inch fail 
to register any variation whatsoever either as to diameter or sphericity of the 
steel balls used in 





Single Row Double Row 


ANNULAR BALL BEARINGS 


The resulting elimination of fric- 
tion in S. R. B. Ball Bearings has 
made them noted for their smooth, 
silent operation. The same absence 
of friction insures longer, safer serv- 
ice, emphasizing the strength and 
wear resistance of the scientifi- 
cally heat-treated Chrome Alloy 
Steel of which S. R. B. balls are 
made. 


You will find S. R. B. Bearings 
in those motor cars, trucks and 
tractors whose names are instantly 
thought of as leaders in their re- 
spective fields. The same is rap- 
idly becoming true as regards the 
leading makes of high-speed in- 
dustrial equipment, machines and 
motors. 





STANDARD STEEL AND BEARINGS INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia Plainville, Conn. Norwich, Conn. New Haven, Conn. Pittsburgh 
Standard Roller Bearing Co, Standard Sales and Service Distributors in Principal Cities Kraeburn Steel Co. 


Executive Offices: 347 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Controlled and Operated by 


MARLIN- ROCKWELL 
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just scems to whirl the soap into billows of the richest 
lather you ever saw! And the lather’s half the shave! 


Each Ever-Ready 
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clean 


and sterile in an individual carton. 
30c to $7.50 
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(Concluded from Page 145) 
in Chicago. This article appeared in the 
issue of February 14, 1920, and contains 
the following statement: 

“The whole I. W. W. is in general’ no 
longer a matter of propaganda and phrase 
making, but a matter of work: work to be 
done directly by individual members on 
the job. To do this successfully it is above 
all things necessary that we pay more atten- 
tion to forming industrial unions and build- 
ing up the organization on job delegates. We 
should have at least one delegate for every 
ten members. . . Therefore, comrades, 


| do your utmost to build up the industrial 


unions. Where there are German workers 
and no union make it your duty to provide 
ever surplus of financial means 
you can raise, put it at the disposition of the 
press committee for propaganda here and 
in Germany. 

“Our organization when founded on the 
coéperation of every individual member 
cannot, will not be destroyed. By bringing 
every individual member into coéperation 
we make a so-called leadership impossible, 
and thereby put aside the danger that 
eventually we might be betrayed.” 

Onespecialty of communistic work clearly 
defined in the manifesto of the Third Inter- 
national should command sober considera- 
tion—especially on the part of those citizens 
wholive in the Southern States of the Union. 

On page eighteen of the manifesto occurs 
this statement: 

‘In close connection with the unskilled 
workers is the problem of the negro worker. 
The negro problem is a political and eco- 
nomic problem. The racial oppression of 
the negro is simply the expression of his 
economie bondage and oppression, each 
intensifying the other. This complicates 
character. The communist party will carry 
on agitation among the negro workers 
to unite them with all class-conscious 
workers.” 

This work among the negroes has not 
been neglected; it has been widely, cleverly 
and zealously pushed. Among those iden- 
tified with revolutionary propaganda it is 
known as “planting black dynamite’”—a 
phrase which is highly descriptive. Because 
nearly all of the negroes are citizens of the 
United States, as are most of the communist 
missionaries among them, it is difficult to 
take any decisive action to check this dan- 
gerous form of propaganda. The alien who 
foments revolution can be got at quite 
directly— but under present laws the revo- 
lutionist is able to hide rather safely behind 
the shield of his citizenship. This is why the 
I. W. W. has been able to achieve so large 
a growth; it is mainly an organization of 
American citizens 


Attitude Toward A. F. of L. 


Still another point with respect to the 
present situation in the United Statesshould 
be realized: this is the attitude of the com- 
munists with respect to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

The manifesto of the Third Internatignal 
contains this clear and definite statement: 

‘The communist party must engage 
actively in the struggle to revolut ionize the 
trade-unions. As against the unionism 
of the American Federation of Labor, the 
communist party propagandizes industrial 
unionism and industrial-union organiza- 
tions, emphasizing their revolutionary im- 
plications. Industrial unionismisnotsimply 
a means for the everyday struggle against 
capitalism; its ultimate purpose is revolu- 
tionary, implying the necessity of ending 
the capitalist parliamentary state. Indus- 
trial unionism is a factor in the final mass 
action for the conquest of power, as it will 
constitute the basis for the industrial ad- 
ministration of the communist common- 
wealth. 

‘The communist party recognizes that 
the A. F. of L. is reactionary and a bulwark 
of capitalism. 

“Councils of workers shall be organized 
in the shops as circumstances allow, for the 
purpose of carrying on the industrial-union 
struggle in the old unions, uniting and 
me bilizing the militant ele ments; thece 
councils to be unified in a central council 


| wherever possible. 


“Tt shail be a major task of the commu- 
nist party to agitate for the construction ofa 
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general industrial-union organization, em- 
bracing the 1. W. W., W. 1. I. U., indepen- 
dent and secession unions, militant unions 
of the A. F. of L., and the unorganized 
workers, on the basis of the revolutionary 
class struggle.” 

On the charge that the United States De- 
partment of Justice has been harsh, arbi- 
trary and inconsiderate in its proceedings 
against those who are believed to be in- 
dulging in revolutionary propaganda and 
activities, it is interesting to note several 
facts: There has been a loud outcry that 
aliens have been railroaded through the 
deportation mill. In view of the fact that 
one attorney represents about 500 cases at 
Ellis Island, which must be heard one at a 
time, it would appear to the layman that 
railroading under such conditions must be 
a rather deliberate process. 

It would be difficult to imagine a legal 
proceeding in which the accused is hedged 
about with a more elaborate protective 
system than in deportation cases. 

The alien is arrested on a warrant of de- 
portation and taken into custody. Before 
a single step can be taken in his case he is 
advised of the fact that he can have counsel. 
If he is asked, ‘‘ When did you come to this 
country? Are you a naturalized citizen?” 
he can refuse to answer, and must be told 
that he is entitled to counsel. In other 
words, in a deportation proceeding in ad- 
dition to proving the fact that the man is an 
anarchist or a communist the Government 
has to prove that he is an alien, when he 
entered the country, when he became nat- 
uralized, and so on. The burden is on the 
Government to prove everything. The 
Government cannot even ask the alien at 
what port he entered or when. 


Over:Polite to Aliens 


When counsel arrives the alien is accorded 
a hearing. Many cases have arisen at Ellis 
Island where the alien, when called for a 
hearing, has simply barked like a dog, 
and the only way he could be identified 
was by a photograph. The alien is brought 
in for hearing. The immigration inspector 
does not pass upon the evidence, he does 
not pass upon the law, he merely sits as a 
referee. The representative of the Depart- 
ment of Justice is entitled to be present 
only by the courtesy of the immigration 
inspector. 

Each case has to be reviewed by five 
officials, including the immigration inspe - 
tor, the commissioner general, the acting 
Secretary of Labor. Then there are the 
courts to which appeals are taken. In each 
case the Department of Justice has to put a 
man on the stand and qualify him as an 
expert and sustain the charge that com- 
munism is unlawful in this country. Then 
the alien calls on an expert — often a univer- 
sity professor—who holds that communism 
is not unlawful. The alien's attorney then 
questions the Government's agent on an- 
archy and communism. Very few of the 
agents in the field are experts on this sub- 
ject. For, instance, the agent at Newark, 
New Jersey, has, in addition to these cases, 
to investigate white-slave cases and liquor 
cases. In view of the fact that the Secre- 
tary of Labor has ruled that membe rship 
of an alien in an unlawful organization is 
sufficient ground for deportation, this ex 
pert testimony would seem quite super- 
fluous. 

Yet these are called star-chamber pro- 
ceedings! 

There is small escape from the conclusion 
that we are rather over-polite to aliens who 
have come to this country and violated the 
hospitality of America. 

From all of which it would appear that the 
serene citizens who have concluded that 
the revolutionary stuff has been stamped 
out in America will some day awaken to 
the fact that they have been handed a very 
effective sleeping powder by the revolution- 
ary masters in Russia, Holland and other 
portions of the Old World, where the control 
of revolutionary activities is centered. If 
thoroughly awakened, those citizens will 
realize that the present is a poor time in 
which tosleep. They need to de more alert 
than at any time in the history of America. 
This is the period of quiet, adroit and 
underground work in revolutionary activi- 
ties. The revolutionists are “‘boring in.” 
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LIFE’S great objective, the pinnacle of 
hope, the ultimate of desire, the goal toward 
which all endeavor leads, is understanding. 

Understanding became a part of life with 
the first yearning of the first man. It is 
the reason for his being the answer to his 


soul’s demand. It has no completion. 


Understanding is the harvest of the 
human life made full through the union 
of the intellect and the emotions. 

Understanding receives all things at their 
truc value. Its increase is the one accurate 
measure of man’s improvement. It is the 


very essence of success. 


Where understanding is, there all conflict 
passes and endeavor knows no barrier. — Its 
vision encompasses the earth. It is the 
bond between time and eternity. It is the 


common need of all, at all times. 
 y T 
N. W. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 





Atak 
ADIERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Our daily development in understanding 
comes through our daily activities. The 
great men of the earth have put their un- 
derstanding to the material and spiritual 
service of the majority. 


he humblest device of commerce, the 
greatest creation of science, the vast initia- 
tive of industry all enlist in the cause of 
the advancement of understanding. To 
multiply this advancement, industry 


created advertising. 


The need for advertising has increased 
with the enlargement of industry. ‘The 
two have gathered strength from each 
other, until, for its economic value, 
advertising has become one of the most 
vital forces in the upbuilding of understand- 
ing—in the development and stabilization 


of modern business. 
& SON 


CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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(Concluded from Page 38) 


their several tasks with a snap which they 


didn’t have before. Pictures of only one 
reel were shown, and in addition edu- 
cational films were run to entertain and 


instruct the large number of foreigners 
employed. 

One of the country’s leading statisticians 
recently stated that it now takes 250 people 
to do the same work that was performed by 
100 employees in 1914. Considering that 
science is always advancing and coming to 
the support of the worker, this decrease in 
manual efficiency is too serious to ignore. 
It is a mistake to wait until the bubble 
bursts and assume that the situation will 
correct itself. Such a procedure is no more 
wise in our industrial body than it would be 
for a man to wait for the bursting of a 
deep-seated, infected in the human 
body, believing that the dissemination of 
the poison would result in a cure. 

A number of large industrial concerns 
have adopted the policy of using competi- 
tion among individual workers and among 
groups as an incentive for increased produc- 

in this scheme the best results have 
obtained when the corporation gives 
i fair return to the group or the individual 
so that each competitor will know that hi 
effort to beat the game me something 
real for him. In every plan of rousing in- 


Sac 


tion. 


hee 


ans 


terest and increasing efficiency through 
competition the opposing groups must not 
be unevenly matched, or one body of men 


through constantly losing would soon be- 
ome discouraged. 

Competition maya o take place hetween 
nents of one group now with 
of the same group a week 
It is possible to get 
among employees in most lines 

between groups or within 
individuals. In several 


or vious 
competitior 
of busmess 
groups or betweer 


instances beneficial results have followed 
the plan of letting the individual keep his 
own record. This scheme is particularls 
effective in plants where men or women are 
loing handwork Under this plan each 
worker knows just how he stands at any 
minute in the day, and he may ow 
it the end of the week just what to expect 
] ! pay ¢ elope 


Qo rIMES the writer is disposed to 
bt) believe that if we should abolish the fliv 








ver car, the repeating shotgun and the hired 
guide ag 1 many of us would go without 
nh OF e on the tabi The big-game 
unter o-d are ever is a big-game 
inter ru H ‘ practi ll 
aly vhether this country or in Car 
ida, depend on the skill ind the loc il 
owledge f the man he hire is | guide 
We come back home and tell how we killed 
this or that head, whereas as a matter of 
I it w the guide who did most of the 
WOrk In ge ’ ! head who sometimes 
even did the st 
Of « et i necessar tate of 
fairs toa greate less extent. The new- 
mer a wilderne country, no matter 
how good ar loors man he may be, 
mu ike ft e to lea ibout the ountr 
ind its resource game; and usually 
ti precise what he doe not have to 
1 ihe extentt x h he relies on } 
ein} retual hu ‘ pends largely 
on his own self-reliance and early experi 
ence, but a guide of some sort he must 
have 
As a usual thing the professional guide 
a good ma! quite often more of a sport 
man than the man who hires him. For 
nstance, in the province of New Bruns- 
wick, where guiding is reduced to a profe 
and the sale of game on the hoof ji 
well orga zed indu try, there isa hody 
f men engaged in the guiding business who 
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One company with sixteen plants estab- 
lished a system of competition among its 
supervisory group of employees, and found 
the plan especially helpful in the case of 
foremen. In the method employed the 
company determined a standard result for 
each department, based on the best record 
of cost and efficiency that this particular 
department had made over a period of time 
in the past. The foreman is pitted against 
this record, and when he beats it he gets a 
certain bonus in the form of cash or com- 
pany stock, the amount of his reward de- 
pending upon how far he exceeds his basic 
record. 

Most managers have discovered that if 
competition and reward are confined only 
to the bosses you get driving instead of 
supervision, 

Experience has shown that if the rewards 
are set too high the competition may become 
too keen, and ill feeling result. 

It should be stated here that in operating 
a competitive system the company must 
arrange a graduated basic task for the new 
man to beat. The first month's standard 
should be low and then advance step by 
step during the period of training, at the 
end of which time the worker is expected 
to deliver. The,slogan of one concern is: 
“Train or explain.” 

One investigator reports that though shop 
committees, which are coming largely into 
vogue, are excellent bodies through which 
to carry on an advertising campaign among 
the workers to better the morale, these com- 
mittees are not effective in stimulating pro- 
duction unless they are provided with that 
greatest of all arguments, a fair financial 
incentive to the worker for earnest, efficient 
service. An examination has shown that 
the inefficiency of a company is more often 


due to faulty management than to ineffi- 
cient labor. Many cases are on record 
where managers have tried to foster com 
petition in the matter of individual pro- 
ductior and by playing on the human 
qualities of the men have attempted to 
secure more uluable service w thout giving 


additional compensation to the workers 
A just motto is: ‘‘No reward 
ice, no service without reward,” 


without serv- 


as a class, morally and physically, have no 
uperiors in any part of tl count If 

the men they guide were all as good there 

would be more decent people in the wood 
n the shooting season. So much cannot be 


aid for all the guides in every part of our 


own country. Though as a class they are 


able and honest,some of them are venal and 
corrupt, some of them are apt not to be 
purists or absolute observers of the law, 


1 some of them are open violators of the 


al 
law for a price 

lr ome of our state 
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a guide must have 






a state license; and in yet others a hunter 
must have a state guide, whether he want 
to or not This latter ha ilwa eemed 
to me an absurd proposition. The writer i 
just free and independent kicking Ameri 
enoug! not to want any man hang r d 
him in a country which he | vs well 
enough for hi ow? purposes; and if he 
hired a man he wants some elective privi 
leges in the price he is going to pay hin 
But thi hows the mmercialization of 


con 
sport which is going on all over the world 
Take it one way with the other, the writer 
believes the professional guide is more of 
than the a big-vgame 


helic ‘ 


a portsman 
hunter; he 
of moderation than the ay 
and he thinks the guide doe 


erage 
a better observer 
portsman; 
more good it 


If he 


} 
( 


erage 


the world than he does harn were 
abolished there would be fewer trophie 
hanging on the walls of clubs and residence 


in the cities. 


Wwe ee ee 
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Come « 
here’ 


“PEGGY” 


By Harry Williams and Neil Moret 
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meet me dear For you know 
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b the pris 


yn, you 
a sweet, 1 


wonderful to sing, hum and whistle, a 
rollicking 
irresistible for dancing. Get it for your 
piano, phonograph or player-piano. 


Py, 








1g ite ring-time Weath- er 


t 


singers and dancers, 
ovable melody that’s 


melody that’s just as 








Here's “‘OH!’’, the greatest song 
and-dance hit of the day, written 
> by the writer of “Vamp”. And 
oh, boy, ‘‘OH" is some joy! Try it. 


Join in the Chorus! 
A cl of ! f ng lover from New York to I 
is singing and enjoying these two new song hits Eve be 
learning them, young and old alike, for what i wwe when 1 
od like the call for a song and insist on a dance! B 
real cheer inte ir home Get th heet music for 
a record for your phonograph, a roll for your | j 
Sheet music on sale wherever good music is 
sold—featured by all Kresge, Kress, McCrory, 
Grant, Kraft, and Metropolitan Stores. 
Other Beautiful ‘‘Feist’’ Song Hits 
Golden Gate” Sweet Blushing F 
“Lullaby Blues” “The Time Will ( 1 
By the Campfire” Linger Longer Le ‘ 
“Poppy Blossor Me I I ' H 
“One Loving Caress J Like t } wil 
“Expectation “Alice B Gow f I I 
On sale wherever mu 
copy, postpaid Ba 
Ask your dealer for a copy of ‘‘Feist's Melody Ballads 
you words and music the chor f f 
not at your dealer's, send his mar i 
Published by LEO FEIST, Inc., Feist Building, New York 
Canada: Leo Feist, Limited, 193 Yonge Street, Toronto 
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ANY car owners do not realize how much 
they save by using cord tires. They get 
added comfort at no extra cost, the extra price 
being soon recovered in fuel saving a/ove. 
McGraw Cords save in cost of gas—enough 
to absorb their extra purchase price over 


THE McGRAW TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Makers of Fabric and Cord Pneumat 
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fabrics in the first few thousand miles. After 
that the fuel saving 1s clear gain. 

A still more important saving is in added 
mileage. Adjustable on an 8,000-mile basis, 
McGraw Cords have the QUALITY to run 
twice that far. 


Cleveland, Ohio. Factories: East Palestine, O. 
‘ Hlid i / ( lnne 1 (Ot 
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‘ ur ‘ VU reet n, 
. had } } er and broker, 
ve ue fir time for per- 
yreat we His answer is exactly 
it pre { and well-informed 
? A T 
Ifa ha é ve if puts it out 
if t ‘ tu That’ all 
ere to the ill-money market.” 
Anyone who knows the facts, who is free 
m prejudice and who is not trying to 
mpreasion for political or other 
irpose is we iware that this simple 
ttle word “over” tells the story. If the 
er investments of the.bank warrant it, 
the state of the bar clearings and it 
erve ustify ich action, then a bank 
its money out on call. Otherwise it wit! 
ray In New York the banks know what 
¢ laily condition is about eleven-t} rty, 
ter the morning clearings. Thus one day 
bank may be a lender and the very next 
iy it may have to call loan 
Everything depends on the state of the 
ink’s reserves, and these change from day 
day. It is an individual matter and has 
ttle relation to what other banl are 
ying. Of course if it happens that several 
ink ire obliged to call loans at once the 


se that still have 


Naturally 


demand converges upon the 


i lee way on the if loar account 


with a fairly fixed demand bearing dowr 
ipon a reduced supply the rates rush up 
It is impossible to understand the ap 


irently violent and arbitrary behavior of 


I 
the call-money market without keepir g the 
' 


ict steadily in view that a large part of this 
comes from banks outside of New 


money 


York City —from all parts of the country, in 
fact. This money is loaned out by the New 
York City bank which act as correspon 
dents for out-of-town institutions The 


may lend the money either 


New York bank 


directly for the account of the interior 
bank, acting merely as an agent and charg 
nya mall fee or commi lor for its service, 
or the out-of-town money may be part of 

ilances left on dem { th the New York 
bank upon which interest is paid 


that the New York 


money they 


For the same reason 
" 


banks do not know how much 


vill be able to loan on Wall Street until 
well on in the day the interior banks are 
unable to tell what spare funds they will 


have for that purpose. Location of the in 
terior lenders and distance from New York 
have a bearing on when their funds become 
l luring theday. Chicago, for 

tance, is one hour behind New Y ork, and 
the time of the day when banks in that city 
ire in a position to tell how much money 
they can lend in Wall Street corresponds 
twelve or one o'clock Banks in 


Denver, for instance, which open two hours 


} 
ivailable here ¢ 


here. 


Inter than those in New York, are generally 
not able to wire funds to New York before 
two in the afternoon If a banker on the 
Pacific Coast finds that his clearings on a 


loaning of money in 
barely get his offer here 
three o'clock. 


certain day permit 
Wall Street he can 
before the market 

In certain interior cities the daily clearings 
are put through even later in the day than 
in New York, which adds to the 
of the offerings at this center. 


} 
closes at 





is the case 
tardines 


Interest and Commission 


i often the solution of large 
offerings of call money toward the close of 
the Stock Exchatr ye session \ local bank 
may be notified late in the day that a cer 
tain amount has been placed to its credit 
by an interior institution to loan in Wall 
Street and it to comply with the 
request. The offerings may find the market 
destitute of funds ar rate prevailing. 
There is a constant daily, indeed hourly, 
hifting of funds. When rates are low the 
yut-of-town banks are content to leave 
yreat balances with their New York corre- 
vondents and take the New York 
banks choose to pay them. But if rates rise 
enough to attract general notice then the 
New York banks are flooded with wired 
instructions to loan direct. It has been said 
at times New York banks have loaned 
nuch money on call 
for out-of-town banks as for themselves, 
Many times it has been proposed to 
apply the usury laws to Wall Street money. 
At present no usury law is violated so far 
as demand loans are concerned, because the 
York law legalizes any rate of interest 
of $5000 and upward, secured 


This is very 


hastens 


la high 
bani 





what 


that 


at least ten times as 


1 call loans 
eral 


1) 
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To the layman it seems strange that the 
Stock Exchange authorities oppose any 
change in the law. They believe that its 
repeal would simply lead to constant eva- 
sions and that it is far better to allow supply 
and demand to regulate the cost. They point 
out that prior to 1882, when the usury law 
began to apply, loans were made at a legal 
rate of interest, plus a commission, and in 
times of money stringency the interest rate 
represented by the so-called commission 
went as high in extreme instances as seven 
hundred per cent a year. In the opinion of 


the Stock Exchange authorities the ability 
of the banks to charge whatever the traffic 
would bear has been a most potent factor 
rate in times of 


in reducing the interest 





stringency and rendering it at all times 
more stable and equable, 

It was an old saying before the war that 
the Bank of England could draw money 
from the ground by raising its discount rate 
to ten per cent. When Wall Street thinks 
about the matter, and does not really give 
way to anger and bitterness, it believes in 
the complete freedom of the money market. 
It is opposed to locking the valve just be- 
cause the steam pressure is high. 

“High money rates,”’ said one broker, 
*‘are like the farmer who offers to pull your 
automobile out of the mud for ten dollars, 
It may seem exorbitant, but you do not get 
stuck in the mud very often, and it is worth 
ten dollars to be pulled out.” 

The merest amateur in matters financial 
knows why there is a great market for the 





lending and borrowing of money on the 
Stock Exchange. It is because thousands 
of people buy stocks without paying for 
them in full at the time. But the brokers 
themselves must pay immediately, and 
their ability tomeet these payments depends 
in turn upon their ability to borrow from 
the banks. The brokers extend credit to 
the tune of many hundreds of millions of 
dollars, and they in turn must procure 
credit. 

Not being in business for the fun of it, 
brokers must charge speculators as much 
for credit as the brokers in turn pay to the 
banks. Thus high money rates are passed 
on to the speculative community, and the 
higher the rate the harder the task of passing 


a Ty 





» 












NEW YORKGITY 
Chamber of Commerce, New York City 


it on. Brokers are not permitted by the 
rules of the Stock Exchange to charge less 
for money than they pay, for fear of unfair 
rebating. If a broker were permitted to 
charge his customer only two per cent for 
accommodation which costs him fifteen per 
cent it would amount to cutting com- 
missions, or what the brokers as a whole re- 
gard as an unfair inducement to procure 
business. 

Thus the practice has grown up by which 
brokers average the cost of all their various 
loans, and to that average they add about 
one per cent on the customer’s bill. For 
years the low cost of Wall Street money 
made it possible for brokers to charge their 
customers six per cent and still make a neat 
little profit. Now when the broker has to 
pay anywhere from seven per cent to thirty 
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per cent and then add something additional 
even to that high figure to his customer’s 
bill, it is naturally a bitter blow to the 
speculator. The speculator’s margin of 
profit is cut down accordingly, and the 
higher the interest charge the more difficult 
it is, other things being equal, to keep the 
speculator in the market. 

Stocks do not always drop, it is true, 
when money rates ascend. There have been 
bull markets in the face of tight money, 
but as a rule the surest way to smash the 
stock market is to bring about a flurry in 
money. Speculators sell out their stocks or 
go short because they regard tight money 
as a danger sign. Others are forced to sell 
because they cannot pay the increased 
charges. It is a common experience for the 
market to go to pieces when money soars 
In November of last year, when call money 
rose to the highest price in twelve years, the 
prices of stocks simply collapsed. 


The Curb on Bull Markets 


There is something almost uncanny in 
the way in which tight money squeezes the 

ock market, shaking out the so-called 
weak operators and deflating the market 
values of any shares which have risen to 
unreasonable heights. Nowandthenstocks 
are forced right on up through a period of 
tight money. Of course if there are enough 
favorable forces at work, either natural in 
the way of large earnings or artificial in the 
way of sheer determination on the part of 
pools and syndicates—that is, if the profit 
to be made are large enough to offset the 
high cost of money, this usually death 
dealing influence may be for a time resisted 
and overcome. But in the end a bull mar- 
ket usually reaches its climax while vainly 
trying to fight a tight money market. 

To a certain extent the speculator be- 
comes accustomed to the high price of 
money, much as the average citizen be- 
comes adjusted if not reconciled to the hig! 
cost of living. When money begins to 
jump the speculator kicks mightily and 
feels much aggrieved. He moves his ac- 
count from one } other only to 
find that he gets aly 


yuse to ar 
yut the same tre itment 
with his new brokers. Often he can he 
educated, as the brokers express it, to a 
point where if he really wants to speculate 
the cost of money is immaterial. As one 
broker puts it: “‘Customers will stand the 
high charges if they have the real trading 
hunch.” 

A curious, perhaps unique, feature of the 
great money market on the Stock Exchange 
is the absolute lack of favoritism. One 
broker has precisely the same standing, if 
he follows the rules of the game, as any 
other. Despite the always delicate and 
often excitable and sensational character 
of this market, it is perhaps the least per- 
sonal and most dispassionate in the world 

Formerly this was not so true. The im- 
provements which have come with recent 
years have eliminated much of the feverish 
bidding against each other for money on 
the part of the brokers, which was once so 
common. Money is still frequently very 
scarce and costly, but it is allotted, for all 
practical purposes, first come first served 

To-day the brokers really get in line for 
their money. It is handed out to them 
like a Red Cross ration to starving children. 
Thus the money market no longer gets out 
of hand. If ever there should not be enough 
money to go round the Stock Exchange 
would close its doors or allow its members 
to fail, but the money market itself would 
not fall into a panie. 

Under the new system the money 
brokers, those members of the Stock Ex 
change who act in behalf of banks in lending 
money, notify an employee of the exchang« 
who sits at the money desk as soon as they 
receive instructions from their banks as to 
the amount which the banks desire to lend 
at that time. If the Tenth National Bank 
telephones its money broker that it wishes 
to put out $1,000,000 on call he immedi- 
ately reports it to the employee who sits 
at the desk. The sum is entered at once on 
a sheet and allocated to brokers in the 
order in which they apply for it. 

“The authorities of the Stock Exchange 
keep in constant touch with supply and 
demand,” said a money broker who lends 
millions every day. “If there is not enough 
the banks are at once informed and practi- 
cally compelled by the chairman of a 

(Continued on Page 157 
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Pure Chewing Gum 
“Adams Chades A ee oo 
eas poe 
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An Agreeable Habit 


UM chewing has a right to the 

title of “The Agreeable Habit.” 

Its effects‘upon the USER are 
agreeable. It does not make him stupid 
nor drunk. It does not benumb the fac- 
ulties nor impair the physical organism. 

It does have a beneficial effect on the 
whole system. 

It alleviates worry. 

It takes the wire edge off the nerves. 

It is an excellent prophylactic for 
the teeth. It is a decay-preventer and 
a germ-killer. 

It is agreeable to OTHERS. 

It leaves a delightful aroma upon the 
breath. And a fragrant, agreeable 
breath is a marked personal asset. 

We should consider our friends. We 
may adore onions—but what about the 
neighbors ? 

Gum chewing is objectionable only 
as eating is objectionable, that is when 
it is done at the wrong time and in the 
wrong place. We have to exercise tact, 
good sense and consideration for others 
in everything we do. 

But in itself—per se—gum chewing is 
not offensive. Some habits are. 


Tue House or Apams is responsible, 
more than any other agency, for the 
growth of the practice of using gum. 


It has brought the custom up from 
the level of a peculiar habit to the 
plane of a world-wide necessity. 

By the use of chicle gum, pure, whole- 
some and specifically adapted to the 
purpose, and by the manufacture of 
chewing gums of uniform excellence, it 
has established gum chewing not only 
in America but throughout civilization. 

Every new custom is resisted by the 
conservative minded. And every new 
form of pleasure is resisted by those 
who fear that evil may lurk in any kind 
of gratification. 

Gum chewing has passed both these 
objections. IT HAS WEATHERED THE 
STORMS OF CRITICISM AND IS NOW 
SAFELY SET IN THE Goop GRACES OF 
THE PEopLe. 

That it is past the rocks and safely 
sailing on the sea of popular favor is 
due to the faith, the square business 
methods and the high-class products of 
Tue House oF Apams. 

Look for the name of Adams — It 
means pure chicle gum. 


AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
CLEVELAND 








KANSAS CITY 


ROCHESTER 
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Wherever one goes he hears remarkabl 
tales about Miller Tire mileave today 


Not in many a year | iny tire, we think, 


i i 
been discussed like Miller 


Phe e tale come to ou by thre thou inal 


but we never repeat them Individual tire 
records are often misleading, unl one knows 
condition Many thing iffect tire mileage, 


and by large margins, too 

It isn’t exceptional mileage that marl the 
best tire. [tis uniform mileage, tire alter tire 
It is comparative mileage when rival tires run 
under hike condition 


The Tales that Count 


These tales are helping us, of course. Miller 


sales have multiplied ince this talking tarted 


But the ignificant records are not mac 
on singh cal Phe are made by large tire 
users, in long, hard, oft-repeated test They 


are made when a score of rivals meet supreme 
tests under like condition 
* * * ‘ . . 

For instance, in California stage tests. There 
a single stage company will spend as high as 
$10,000 monthly on its tire 

There they run 12-passenger busses 155 
miles daily, or over, and often on difficult 
roads And the loaded busses weigh 8.000 
pounds 

There Miller Tires are often tested against 
twenty makes, or more Only conspicuous 
Supremacy and maintained uniformity win 

There is where Millers won many of the 
records which made them such notable tires 


Heroic Taxicab Tests 


Next come the taxicab tests. Large taxi- 
cab companies buy thousands of tires 


Miller Tire 


Cords 


Geared-to-the-Road 


S. Patent OF 


The Contest Winners 
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ileage Tales About Tires 


Be Careful About Them—Even on Miller Tires 


\ taxicab, running largely in traffic, trying 
to make time, braking and stopping, give 
tires a heroic test 

Phere also a score of rival makes are often 
tested with Millers The tests cover hun 
dreds of tire sometime years ot service 

before any one tire i adopted 

Phose ire more ol the records, won ag un 
and ava by Miller lire " which have I ide 
them the tire sensation 


Average Mileage 


We have eight geared-up machines in our 
factory, each of which runs two tires 650 
rile each per day We simulate the avert 
aye load and AVCTALRE road condition for 
rear tre 

The average Miller Cord mileage in these 
test 15,000 mile 

We run four Pierce-Arrow cars an average 
of 320 miles each 24 hours. On these we 


use an undersize tire to make the test severe 
Our average there for Miller Cords exceeds 
10,000 miles 

We also test Miller Tires constantly on fifty 
Akron jitnevys which are under-tired. Also 
on Cleveland taxis There the average runs 
between 9,000 and 10,000 miles. Thus mile- 
age differs, even on uniform tires, according 
to conditions. 





Fabrics 








Fixed Requirements 
We make four requirements on Miller Tires 


which are forever met. 

Month after month in our factory tests they 
must maintain the average miles per tire 

They must exceed in average mileage any 
other tire compared. And leading makes art 
constantly run against them. 

They must average so perfect that not more 
than one in one hundred ever comes back 
for adjustment Even in some large cities 

Butlalo for one we have never had a 
tire come back 

The tread must always outwear the tire 
Never has a tire, built under present methods, 
come back with a worn-out tread. 


* * 


Don’t judge Miller Tires by the mileage 
alone. On another car, under other condi 
tions, the figures might vary considerably. 

Put another tire on 
the opposite wheel. 
Mark the Miller ex 
cess wear under like 
conditions. 

Then vatch§ their 
uniformity. The man 
who does that will 
come to Miller Tires. 

If you buy a new 
car, insist on Miller 
equipment without 
extra charge. 


Tread Patented 


Center tread smooth with 
suctioncups,forfirmgrasp 
on wet asphalt. Geared- 
to-the-Road side treads 
mesh like cogs in dirt. 


THE MILLER 
RUBBER COMPANY 


Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Miller Uniform 
Geared-to-the-Road Tires— 
Also Miller Red and Gray Inner 
Tubes— Makers also of Miller 
Surgeons Grade Rubber Goods 
for Homes as well as Hospitals 








We offer unique opportunities 
to tire dealers 
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(Continued from Page 154) 
bankers’ committee to lend whether they 
wish to or not. If the situation is acute 
the chairman may instruct several banks 
to lend a couple of million each. The idea 
which some speculators have that the banks 
are continually engaged in squeezing the 
stock market is absurd. The various com- 
mittees call upon the banks with the largest 
reserves and practically say, ‘Here is your 
allotment.’ The banks can’t afford to let 
a house with good collateral fail for lack of 
money. There is an unwritten law down 
here that no brokerage house with really 
good collateral will be allowed to fail for 
lack of accommodation. The banks have 
too heavy a commitment in the way of 
loans upon securities, not to speak of their 
own investments, to pe ermit a house to fail 
merely because it can’t get a demand loan. 
Indeed the lending of relatively small 
amounts at very high rates often repre- 
sents not so much the desire to get those 
rates as to prevent still higher rates and 
the consequent demoralization. Everyone 
gets a fair deal when it comes to call money. 

“Take an extreme case, which probably 
would never happen. Suppose a house 
needed several millions at two minutes be- 
fore the closing of the market in the after- 
noon. If there were no money available 
the authorities of the exchange would get 
in touch with one of the money committees 
of the banks and the banks would come 
across. The case is practically impossible, 
because no house would get into such a fix, 
but if it did through no fault of its own it 
would be taken care of. These new ar- 
rangements have taken much of the drama 
out of the call-money market, but they 
keep money at fifteen per cent which with- 
out them might easily go to seventy-five 
per cent.” 


Money Pools 


One reason why it has been possible to 
do away with the old cutthroat competition 
among the brokers for call loans and to 
establish a more orderly and satisfactory 
system has been the increasing tendency 
among the bankers to work in concert in 
regulating the flow of credit to brokers 
and helping to prevent the demoralizing 
conditions which formerly existed. This 
may seem inconsistent with my former 
statement that each bank lends money on 
call in accordance with its daily condition. 
But though the independence of each bank 
remains intact there is little doubt that 
many occasions have risen in recent years 
in which bankers have found it necessary 
to have informal agreements or under- 
standings with reference to the call-money 
market. Nor is there much doubt that the 
authorities of the Stock Exchange have 
often acted in daily, indeed hourly, con- 
cert with these committees. During the 
war, in fact, the Government insisted upon 
the formation of a money pool to ration the 
stock market. 

There has always been a leader of suffi- 
cient influence in the financial district to 
form a money pool when complete disaster 
threatened. In the Northern Pacifie panic 
of May 9, 1901, it was Frederick D. Tappen 
who stopped the débacle within an hour by 
forming a $17,000,000 pool. When a storm 
as te rrifying as a real market panic sud- 
de bursts upon the financial com- 
munity individual banks are afraid to lend, 
and it takes a strong leader to bring them 
together. Often the pool does not need to 
put out a dollar. The mere knowledge that 
a large sum of money has been pledged 
quiets the worst apprehensions of the 
borrowers on the one hand and induces 
the lenders to begin to put out money on 
the other. 

After Mr. Tappen’s day J. P. Morgan, 
the elder, was for many years the chief 
organizer of such pools. There was one day 
during the panic of 1907 when the flow of 
money came to a dead halt. The Stock 
Exchange would have been forced to close 
its doors within a few minutes if its presi- 
dent had not walked across the street to 
Mr. Morgan's office and asked him to do 
something immediately. Morgan at once 
turned to his partner, George W. Perkins, 
and directed him to call up the banks and 
procure pledges for $25,000,000. From the 
stories later told by the various banks 
Morgan’s aids did not mince matters, and 
the banks were given no discretion as to the 
amountexpectedofthem. But high-handed 
methods are needed at such a time, and 
the news that a pool had been formed had 
the desired result. 

What most interests the brokers and 
their following is the so-called renewal rate 







for call money, or that which the loans al- 
ready in existence and not recalled are 
obliged to pay. Under the law a demand or 
call loan can be called in at any time with- 
out previous notice, but under the unwrit- 
ten law of Wall Street a call loan made one 
day may not be demanded back from the 
borrower until the next morning, and if it 
is not called by one o'clock it must be ex- 
tended over still another night. 

Now and then a bank will allow a por- 
tion of its call loans to run for quite a pe- 
riod of time. A few loans to exceptionally 
strong firms which give the minimum of 
trouble are allowed to run for three or four 
years. At one large bank the longest loan 
has run for ten years, but a money broker 
told me that he knew personally of a loan 
which had run for twenty years. It devel- 
oped, however, in the bankruptcy proceed- 
ings of a firm which failed a number of 
years ago that one of the firm’s loans had 
been running for forty-seven years, and two 
others for about thirty years. 

There are banks that call practically all 
their loans frequently, and others which 
allow a large part of them to run for a con- 
siderable period. But however long a loan 
to a broker may actually continue, the 
lender has the right not only to call it any 
day but also to change the rate every 
day. The great bulk of the many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of call loans, ap- 
proximating or actually reaching at times 
$1,000,000,000, is renewed each and ey ery 
day. That is, somewhere from seventy-five 
to ninety-five per cent of all the money 
loaned and borrowed on demand each day 
is not what would be called new money at 
all, but is renewed or renewable money. 
Thus the renewal rate is of the utmost im- 
portance to brokers. It is the cost of most 
of their accommodation for the following 
day. 

A broker may have several million dol- 
lars of loans, only a fraction of which are 
actually demanded for payment from him 
each day, the remainder being renewed. 
He may borrow $50,000 of new money and 
renew $3,000,000 of old loans. He can 
pay ten per cent on the new money with 
equanimity if the renewal rate is only six 
per cent, 

It is easy to understand why brokers and 
speculators become excited when the re- 
newal rate is high. They accuse the bank- 
ers of conspiracy tostranglethem, Bankers 
retort sharply enough 

‘Is it true,’ I asked the vice president 
of a big lending bank, ‘‘that you are all in 
agreement to fix the renewal rate?” 

‘I don’t know who is the bigger fool,” 
he replied, ‘‘the politician who thinks it is 
wicked for Wall Street to have any money 
and whose plans if carried out would de- 
stroy all investment in corporate securities 
or the broker who is constantly seeing a 
money trust in his wild imaginings.” 

Wall Street makes a huge amount of 
mystery about the renewal rate, but it 
appears to be a fairly automatic averaging 
of the first few loans which are made in the 
morning, and probably takes into account 
with a considerable degree of accuracy the 


demands of the brokers and the condi- 
tions of the banks. The renewal rate is not 
established until about eleven-thirty. By 


that time the tendency of the stock market 
has become evident enough to give an in- 
dex to the probable demands for credit. 
The banks know what their position at the 
Clearing House will permit in the way of 
lending, and the brokers also know what 
their major needs will be. 


No Favorites Played 


The brokers try to satisfy their heavy 
requirements fairly early in the day. They 
usually can figure their needs ahead suffi- 
ciently to provide everything except for 
little jag lots late in the afternoon. Fre- 
quently a broker will borrow twenty or 
twenty-five thousand dollars just before 
the close. If his requirements are heavy 
that is, above $100,000, he gets as much as 
possible in the morning to prevent the 
possibility of being caught in a squeeze late 
in the day. I asked an experienced money 
broker if he thought the average stockbroker 
really worries seriously over the danger of 
some day failing to make connec tion. 

“No, I do not think so,” was the reply. 
“But that does not mean that the broker is 
always lucky in getting cheap money. The 
renewal rate made on the board is not ob- 
served by all the banks. Some of them 
make rates of their own, which are often 
higher than the board rate. A broker may 
have a loan from one of these banks and 
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the bank has estab- 
above that on the 


when he learns that 
lished a renewal charge 
board he will pay off his loan, go on the 
board to make a new one and discover to 
his dismay that money has jumped perhaps 


five per cent in the interval, On the other 
hand a bank may allow its loans to stand 
from day to day at a lower figure than the 
board renewal rate, because in the past it 
has got more and wishes to play fair with 
the brokers.” 

One important reason why brokers often 
have to pay exceptionally high rates toward 
the close of the day is because they are 
unwilling to accept the renewal rates made 
by the banks and trust to a decline on the 
floor in the afternoon. If enough of them 
hold off this way and come into the market 
all at once toward the close, and if at the 
same time several banks happen to be 
withdrawing funds from the market, there 
is a commotion, and the brokers are « — 
in a tight place, where they have to pay 
very high figure. The next morning there 
may be plenty of money at moderate cost, 
but that does not make it any pleasanter 
for the broker who was punished for trying 
to be too shrewd the day before. 

“Do the banks play any favorites with the 
brokers in these call loans?"’ I asked him. 

“No,” was the reply. “Some banks 
automatically call the loans which were 
made last when they need money. Others 
call in first of all those which they have to 
watch the closest —that is, those which give 
them the most trouble. Officially the offi- 
cers of the bank never show any favor in 
calling, but the loan clerks know which 
brokers keep their accounts most carefully 
and completely margined. What you might 
call the preferred brokers, or in other 
words, the most desirable borrowers, are 
put on slow call at the bottom of the pile. 
This means, of course, when the bank needs 


a few million dollars it does not reach 
them, because their envelopes are at the 


bottom. These are the brokers who give 
the least trouble in substituting one kind 
of collateral for another, and who actually 
overmargin their account, who put up 
securities worth at the market thirty per 
cent more than the loan instead of the cus- 
tomary twenty or twenty-five per cent 
The envelopes on top of the pile are those 
on sharp call.” 


Pay It or Leave It 


‘Remember that unless a bank gives in 
structions to the contrary, with every lot of 
money which it puts out it has got to accept 
the name which its money broker reports 
back, at least overnight. It cannot refuse 
because it does not happen to like the 
borrower. If it were not for this rule the 
confusion would be something terrible. On 
the other hand the bank has no feeling at all 
when the broker pays off. It does not know 
why a broker pays off, whether because 
he has found cheaper money elsewhere or 
simply because his needs are less. The bank 
says in substance: “‘ You have two hundred 
money at eight per cent. The renewal 
to-day is 8!» per cent. Pay it or leave it 
we don't care.”” 

It is exceedingly difficult to 
estimate as to the amount of mone 
the average brokerage house 
borrow. It varies with the amount and 
character of business done, with the size of 
the firm's capital, and depends on whether 
a firm is at the time buying or sell 
balance; also upon the price of the 
in which it is dealing and upon many 
considerations 

The statement has been made upon 
apparently reliable authority that on the 
crest of a bull market there have been per 
haps five or six houses which were borrow 
ing somewhere up toward $60,000,000 
apiece, though these figures are in no sense 
otlicial. These are extreme cases which occur 
only for afew days or weeks at the top of a 
boom of the most pronounced type. Banks 
of course, are limited by law to the amount 
which they can lend to any one borrower, 
and the amount of credit which 
tend to a given firm depends largely upon 
the amount of capital employed by the 
firm itself. 

When brokers are what they describe as 
over they lend money themselves, but the 
total amount is comparatively small. The 
immediate source of most of the funds 
with which brokers operate, reaching in 
recent years from $750,000,000 to $2,000,- 
000,000, consists of the free balances in the 
large banks of New York City and those of 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh, about in the order named as regards 
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the amount furnished. Wherever the money 
originally comes from, the great bulk of 
it passes through the New York banks 
Possibly six of these great institutions 
handle ninety per cent of the business 

It must not be supposed that these few 
New York banks supply all the money 
from their own resources by any means 
They are, it is true, great lenders on their 
own account, but they also lend enormous 
sums for corporations, banks in other parts 
of the country and to a small extent for 
individuals. Just what the total of money 
from banks outside of New York City is at 
any given moment is extremely difficult to 
estimate. One competent student of the 
subject recently stated that within the last 
year or two the outside banks have had as 
much as $700,000,000 in the New York call 
loan market. There are times when one or 
two banks in New York have as much as 
$75,000,000 or more apiece out on call for 
their out-of-town correspondents. In view 
of the fact that one or two of these New 
York institutions have as many as 5000 
correspondents apiece there is nothing sur 
prising in these figures 

There is no way of estimating how large 
a proportion of these funds originates with 
the great corporations, but as the United 
States Steei Corporation has had upward of 
$160,000,000 in cash at a time, and others 
anywhere from ten to thirty millions, it is 
more than probable that corporations are 
what is known as a big factor. 

At one time individuals played a far 
greater part than now. Russell Sage is 
supposed to have loaned in the period of his 
greatest activity as much as $50,000,000 to 
brokers. Hetty Green also was a large 
lender. Itis said that Sage could frequently 
have smashed the stock market if he had 
desired to call in all his loans at once, but 
such tactics were not fashionable—in the 
later years of his life at any rate—and no 
doubt also he felt a sense of responsibility to 
the situation. Individuals have gone out 
of fashion as money lenders. But there are 
a few to-day who lend as high as $2,000,000 
and quite a number who put out sums like 
$50,000 at a time 

rhere is nothing to prevent an individual 
from lending money in the cal! market. He 

can do it through a bank or directly through 
a money broker. The units are large, but 
not impossibly so, the smallest unit prob 
ably being about $15,000. It is rather 
curious that individuals do not engage more 
extensively in this business. One drawback 
is the large income tax involved. At present 
rates the business would be very profitable 
if the tax were not so large. Individuals 
with millions to put out feel that they can 
do better with tax-exempt securities 

Another reason for the absence of indi 
vidual lenders is that the business, though 
perhaps the safest in the world, requires the 
greatest possible amount of watching. The 
collateral must be kept up to the market 
every minute, and the ordinary investor 
does not want to take the trouble involved 





Collateral Requirements 


The sums involved are rmous that 
it is natural to look for them in a few great 
banking institutions large enough to pro 
vide credit on an ample scale. The develop 
ment of $500,000,000 banks in : 


sO enor 


New ¥ ork 
and Chicago and of the one and two hundred 
million-dollar class in Philadelphia, Pitts 
burgh and Boston has tended to make the 








connection between the Wall Street money 
market and the great banks of the country 
closer than ever. Of course it must not 

supposed that banks in Chicago, Philadel 


Pittsburgh are lending 











phia, Boston and 
only their own m« mney any more than is the 
case with the ~w York banks. They 
turn carry balances from ban} ! valle 
places. Nor is all the money loaned on call 
from outside of New York exclusively 
supplied by the four centers mentior ed 
Money ofter. comes from California and 
from such cities as Baltimore, Washington 
Richmond and = Indianapol Canadian 
banks were urge lende before the war 
Next to the price which br ire 
forced to pay fo edit, the ire 1 t con 
cerned with the U iff rai st il ty exa ted 
hy the banks Here is a bu sin which 
custom and tradition are stronger than all 
the written laws on the statute books. The 
Wall Street borrower must follow certair 


beaten paths or go into some other occupa 
tion. He has as much freedom as to the 
type of secur:cy which he may put up fora 
loan as a three-month-old infant has in 
regard to his diet 

(Centinued on Page 160) 
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™\Sure:they dry: 


. prove it yourself 
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Touch the ink in your ink-well with a 
ScotTissue Towel. See how rapidly 
and surely the ink-line rises. That is the 
way the water leaves your hands and 
face—when you use Scot Tissue Towels. 


Write on your business letterhead for 
trial test offer. 














Scott Paper Company 
CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Scot Tissue Products for Personal Hygiene 


lor your protection, the name ScotTissue is on every towel. 


Scoflissue 
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All employ ees or patrons 
should have soft, comfortable 
towels that dry. Not harsh 
and rough, but easy on the 
hands. It’s best for them and 
best for the firm. Each Scot- 
Tissue Towel has 165 square 
inches of economical drying 
power. That is why one Scot- 
Tissue Towel, folded once, is 
enough for your hands; an- 
other for your face—why only 
half as many ScotTissue 


Towels are neede d. 
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A pipe system consists approximately 
| of 20% pipe, 20% valves and fittings, 20% 
shop cost and labor of installing, 20% 
overhead and supervision, and 20% mis- 
cellaneous. 

Yet, the durability of the whole system, 
where corrosion is a factor, depends first 
and last on the one item--PIPE. 

If, to get better pipe, you should add 
40% to the cost of the pipe, you would be 
adding less than 10% to the total cost of 
the installation, yet increasing its “fe 
100% or more. That, in a nutshell, 
why genuine wrought iron, with its 
centuries of record for rust resistance, 
has remained the most economical pipe 
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The Installation Cost of Pipe 


& LABOR 


SUPERVISION & 


OVERNEAD 


“ VALVES 


AND FITTINGS 


Send for Byers 
Bulletin No. 38 
(illustrated) entitled 
‘*The Installation 
Cost of Pipe.’’Con- 


° tains cost analyses 
| material. , of a large caine 
And when it comes to wrought iron of pipe systems, 

pipe — Byers is the standard by which with notes on cor- 
all others are measured. rosive conditions. 
| A.M. BYERS COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
j Established Ls64 
New York Boston Cievetann Curcaco DAtas 
_ 
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(Continued from Page 157) 

This is not to say that customs never 
change, but they change very slowly. Be- 
fore the war and in the days when railroads 
were considered the best investments, the 
popular conventional loan was known as 


| regular, and consisted of sixty-five per cent 





railroad stocks and thirty-five per cent in- 
dustrial stocks. To-day this is a curiosity, 
and the loan secured entirely by railroad 
stocks is equally rare. To-day most brokers 
borrow fifty-fifty —that is, one-half railroad 
and one-half industrial stock, and the loan 
is known either as mixed or regular. Many 
loans are made likewise on all industrial, 
and only a few banks now charge more for 
all industrial than fora mixedloan. Usually 
the banks demand a margin of twenty-five 
per cent, or even thirty per cent, on all 
industrial and only twenty per cent on 
fifty-fifty. 

These rules of the market place indicate 
how the great manufacturing industries of 
the country have forged ahead, and at the 
same time they show how the railroads have 
fallen from their once high estate. At the 
same time the prevalence of the fifty-fifty 
loan would seem to indicate that railroad 
securities are at least regarded as the equal 
of others—a rather remarkable view. I 
asked a leading money broker to explain 
why rails are not held in even less esteem 
in the collateral envelopes, and he replied 
that it was partly a matter of mere tradi- 
tion, but also due to a general feeling in the 
financial district that railroads still con- 
stitute the standard industry. 

“Railroad stocks are still looked upon as 
a little more classy than others,” he said. 


Bankers’ Preferences 


Physically each loan made by a bank toa 
broker depends upon the contents of a 
rather ordinary-looking envelope in which 
are placed the stock certificates and on the 
outside of which appear the names, amounts 
and prices of the shares, as well as the date, 
rate of interest and amount of the loan and 
the names of the bank and the broker. To 
an extent which the outsider can hardly 
comprehend the whole machinery of Wall 
Street revolves about these envelopes. 

When it comes to the choice among par- 
ticular stocks the banks play few if any 
favorites, They merely demand those stocks 
which have a ready market on the floor. 
Year in and year out United States Steel 
Common is perhaps as well regarded as any. 
What the banker especially dislikes is a 
stock which fluctuates wildly. Such are 
stocks which have been boosted to an 
enormous height either because of artificial 
pool operations or because of unusual in- 
trinsic value. Bankers looked askance upon 
Bethlehem Steel when it was selling up 
round 600 several years ago. The same has 
been true of General Motors and Atlantic 
Refining, which has been up round 1400, 
Exceedingly high-priced stocks are apt to 
move too rapidly to rank as good collateral 
for a loan, and the banks will not take them 
except at a price from twenty to fifty 
points under the market and at a margin 
of thirty points at that. 

The banker always prefers an assort- 
ment or variety of stocks in his envelopes. 
If the broker has only one class of stocks to 
offer he must put up a margin of forty or 
fifty per cent and pay a higher rate, except 
possibly in the case of United States Steel, 
the steady market for which always makes 
it popular with the banks. If he has only 
stocks which are not listed on the ex- 
change—that is, those which are known as 
outside securities—the rate which he pays 
is fancy indeed. Of course there are many 
outside securities of great intrinsic merit, 
the Standard Oil stocks having been until 
recently without the walls. But though, of 
course, high-grade outside stocks naturally 
command more favor with the banker than 
those of the fly-by-night variety, yet the 
banks always prefer listed stocks if they 
can get them. 

The attitude of the banks toward un- 
listed securities has made it extremely 
difficult naturally for brokers to carry on a 
margin, or partial payment, business on 
outside stock. The excessive cost of accom- 
modation for brokers has stimulated the 
conduct of this business on questionable 
lines on the part of numbers of those who 
pose as brokers in outside securities. In 
other words, a good many so-called brokers 
in the cheaper variety of unlisted shares 
have accepted margins, or part payments, 
from their customers, and instead of actually 
buying the shares for their customers at 
once, as a legitimate broker is supposed to 
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do, have waited in the hope that a fall in 
price might occur before the customer had 
made enough payments to demand de- 
livery of the securities. As most speculators 
buy near the top of a movement, the broker 
in such cases has an excellent chance of 
buying in at a lower price; but, of course, he 
demands full payment from the customer 
at the originally agreed price and makes a 
big and illegitimate profit. 

To speak plainly, the temptation to con- 
duct a margin, or part payment, brokerage 
business dishonestly is almost overwhelm- 
ing in a market where the banks practi- 
cally refuse to lend. 

Until the money situation began to 
tighten up following the war, and the heavy 
government financing which went with it, 
brokers always tried to borrow a large 
amount of time money. This consists of 
loans running for one, two and three months, 
or in some cases more. Butin the last year or 
two the proportion of time money to call 
has steadily decreased, and as time loans 
came due they were not renewed, the 
brokers being forced to replace them with 
demand loans. Of course the very un- 
willingness of the banks to accommodate 
the brokers on time made the strain on the 
call market all the greater. 

Under the prewar conditions a house 
which needed $10,000,000 might borrow 
$4,000,000 on time and $6,000,000 on call. 
But probably such a house for a couple of 
years pest has not been able to get more 
than $2,500,000 on time at the most. 

The almost complete absence of time 
money for a year or more has made the 
existence of brokers and speculators even 
more precarious and hand to mouth than 
formerly. It has offset to a considerable 
extent the improvements in the call-money 
market. The stock market has been 
financed almost entirely on call money, and 
this has kept all its votaries on the anxious 
seat. 

Nothing makes the average brokerage 
house, stock-market pool and operator so 
nervous as a lack of time money. The way 
to boost the market, or any particular 
stock in it, is to borrow a large sum from the 
banks for three or four months at a moder- 
ately low rate of interest. Then the mem- 
bers of the pool can go ahead with their 
plans, assured that no unfeeling banker will 
upset the teakettle when the water is nicely 
boiling. Speculators must have time money 
to conduct a bull campaign. At the time of 
this writing loans, except on call, were un- 
obtainable in normal volume. Brokers 
offered nine and ten per cent without avail. 


Working for Prestige 


Time money is never loaned on the floor 
of the Stock Exchange, and the layman 
never quite understands the curious cus- 
tom which the banks have of not paying 
the money brokers anything for putting 
out call money. When it is considered 
that scores of millions of dollars are loaned 
every day on call, possibly $15,000,000,000 
a year, practically all of which passes 
through the hands of a few money brokers, 
it seems strange that the brokers should 
receive not one penny for their services 
But, of course, the money broker who places 
several million dollars a day for a bank on 
call is pretty sure to get whatever time 
money the bank may care to put out, and 
on this he receives a commission of 1% 
one per cent. Moreover his contact with 
the banks may be of help to him in other 
ways. He is better able to borow money 
for other propositions from the banks than 
a broker who is less well acquainted with 
them. He knows how and where to pro- 
cure loans for individuals, and he has a 
comfortable feeling about his own mone- 
tary needs. Placing call money without 
remuneration is merely a form of ad- 
vertising on the part of money brokers. 
But certainly nowhere else in the busi- 
ness world do people handle such large 
sums merely for the prestige involved. 

The more active money brokers are in 
constant touch not only with the banks 
which have money to lend but with the 
brokers who desire to borrow it. One firm 
has eight or nine men who visit every bank 
two or three times a day. In the older days 
the Union Trust Company was one of the 
large lenders in New York City on stock- 
market security. Mr. Edward King, the 
much revered president of that institu- 
tion, had a curious habit of waiting until 
well along on Friday afternoon before decid- 
ing how much money he would put out, 
and then he would lend many millions. 

(Continued on Page 162) 
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This difference in fan belts is 
important to you 








Sav HE fan on your car is carefully designed to cool 
/ 7 ayy your engine to as nearly the right degree of tem- 
asaunee tame perature as possible. 
Ai i } HH But suppose the fan belt breaks; you may not know 
\ \ HH it until your engine runs too hot; a poor belt may be 
’ \ HHH J) very expensive when you pay the repair bills. 
fr = —\ The Gates Vulco Cord Belt is constructed with ten 
‘~ VAN plies of fabric; the weave is on the bias, distributing 
c the strain over all the threads and plies equally; it 
a \ doubles the life and strength of the belt; long service 
wilds is assured. 
The ordinary fan belt breaks straight across. 
" fate son een anon The bias-weave is an exclusive patented feature of 
eee ee the Vulco Cord Belt; because of this construction it 
has limited elasticity; it grips the pulley firmly; pre- 
vents slipping. More than 6,000,000 were bought last 
year; more than 100,000 dealers sell them. 
aii These belts are also used as 
NES standard equipment for small 
Kosees 4 \ machinery like washing ma- 
LX v6 ' chines, etc. 
aX "i : Manufacturers who have belt 
rh Kr Jj troubles should write us; tellus 
OLX RX your needs; we'll submit plans 
mx) ee. ) for specially designed belts. 
| aM “a, 
| K\ GATES RUBBER COMPANY, DENVER, COLORADO 
| | Makera of 
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Tgnition, Starting and Lighting 


@) When you consider that engine perform: 
ance is absolutely dependent upon the 


quality of spark supplied it by the ignition 
system, and that this spark, to be at all effi- 
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(Continued from Page 160) 
As the hour approached a regular proces- 
sion of money brokers collected out- 
side the entrance to his office, waiting 
patiently until the clock in the Trinity 
Church tower chimed the hour. Then they 
would march down upon Mr. King in 
single file, and he doled out many millions 
of dollars to them, first come first served. 

No doubt one reason banks dislike to 
lend on time when rates are very high is 
because of fear of the usury law. As al- 
ready stated, this law does not apply to 
call loans, but there is nothing to prevent 
a borrower from suing a bank which lends 
eon time above the legal rate. The general 
feeling in Wall Street is that the only dan- 
ger of a suit would be from the receiver of a 
brokerage firm which had failed. Of course 
as long as a brokerage firm remains in busi- 
ness it is not going to sue a bank for usury, 
nor is a customer of a brokerage firm likely 
to take similar action. The penalty of the 
law is twice the amount of the usurious 
interest exacted. 

In some cases the banks have disguised 
their time loans at nine and ten per cent by 
camouflaging them as call loans, under the 
advice of eminent counsel. In other cases 
they have accepted interest above six per 
cent only in the form of cash. If a loan was 
made at nine per cent the bank insisted 
that the three per cent be paid to it in long 
green. Most of the banks, however, are 
perfectly open about it and state frankly 
enough in the reports just how much 
money they have loaned above the legal 
rate. It is difficult to see anything un- 
ethical in this technical usury. Wall Street 
can afford to pay the high rates, and in 
view of other enormous demands upon the 
banks the money is worth what the bankers 
charge for it. 

“Why don’t you bankers in New York 
stop lending money at usurious rates of 
interest?” asked one of the highest govern 
ment officials of a bank officer whom he 
happened to meet recently on a train be 
tween Washington and New York. 

“Why don’t you people down South 
limit the price of cotton to thirty cents a 
pound?” retorted the banker. 

“Oh, but that is a commodity!” 
the official. 

“Well,” replied the banker, “money in 
Wall Street is just as much of a com- 
modity. It follows the law of supply and 
demand to exactly the same extent. Under 
the Federal Reserve law these Wall Street 
loans are not rediscountable. They are no 
longer so valuable to the banks as formerly, 
and therefore the banks are justified in 
charging more for them than for commer- 
cial loans.” 


said 


Customers First 


Though tight money in Wall Street is 
partly caused by the discrimination against 
it in the Federal Reserve portfolios, the 
chief reason lies in the tremendous activity 
in business generally, which lasted through- 
out 1919 and for the most up to the present 
writing. In simple language, money has 
been needed elsewhere. One of the leading 
money brokers, whois constantly drumming 
up funds from the banks, trying to get a 
million here and a million there, is told 
daily and hourly— until he gets sick of the 
phrase—‘‘We must take care of our com- 
mercial customers first.”’ 

Then, too, the supply has been decreased 
by the absence of money from foreicn 
banks, a big factor before the war. Still 
another important reason has been the 
tying up of money in government securi- 


| ties, although since the war the output of 


new and speculative stocks, the flotation 
of which required ample brokerage loans, 
has been unprecedented. 

“Wall Street must get along on just so 
much money,” said an officer of one of the 
greatest of the New York banks. “ Wall 
Street cannot get any more, because the 
commerce of the country needs the money. 
The stock market is really being rationed 
to-day, and it is going to remain so. But 
Wal! Street is better financed for all that 
than at any time in twenty years. The 
brokers have big margins and their cus- 
tomers have big margins. The customers 
of brokerage houses as a class are richer 
than ever before. Wall Street is not the 
weak point in the money market to-day. 

“You will make a mistake if you give the 
impression that it is the broker who is in 
sorest need of $1,000,000. It is the fellow 
with commodities who is going round ask- 
ing, ‘Where can I get $1,000,000?’ It is 
the man with raw materials, with the crude, 
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who is passing from one bank to another, 
searching for millions. 

“The Stock Exchange went through its 
troubles last summer. We squeezed it 
good and hard then, and now we have the 
speculator in commodities to squeeze. The 
curious thing is that I have never met a 
man yet who would admit that he was 
a speculator in commodities. When we 
accuse them of it they always reply indig- 
nantly: ‘Why, I am in a legitimate busi- 
ness! I’m not a speculator.’ ‘It’s all 
right,’ we say, ‘if you have your own 
money. Go ahead, but you can’t borrow 
any from us.’ 

“The banks must keep the wheels of the 
country going, but at the same time we are 
starting to bring down prices by going after 
the fellow with raw materials. It is not a 
theory. It is already taking place. 

“The manager of a big cotton mill came 
in here the other day and told us that he 
had cotton until next September. 

“*But aren’t you safe in carrying raw 
material up to June?’ I asked him. ‘Isn't 
that enough?’ 

“‘He admitted that it was, but said he 
wanted to play safe by carrying raw mate- 
rial far ahead. But when we came to talk 
over the matter of credit he saw a different 
light, and right here at my desk before he 
went out he telephoned a cotton broker to 
sell 3000 bales. 

“There is going to be a neat trick to 
squeeze out these fellows without hurting 
the productivity of the country. But it 
can be done. It can be done by reducing 
thetrading periods. Wheneveryonethought 
that prices were going to keep on rising they 
bought farther and farther ahead all the 
time. Suppose we had an industrial ezar 
who said: ‘You don’t need to buy raw 
materials for six months in advance. Three 
months will do.’ Whereupon he issues a 
ukase against the purchase beyond three 
months. Then you would see prices come 
down all right. 

“The trouble has been that in addition to 
the regular margin of profit everyone has 
been putting on fifteen to twenty per cent 
additional for the continued rise in prices of 
materials. But that is going to stop. It 
has begun to stop.” 


Rediscount Privileges 


It was the purpose of the framers of the 
Federal Reserve law to discourage the con- 
centration of bank balances in the call-loan 
market on the New York Stock Exchange 
They did this by making it possible for 
banks to rediscount or borrow upon com- 
mercial loans at the Federal Reserve banks. 
The purpose was to discriminate against 
loans based upon stock speculation in favor 
of commercial, agricultural and manufac- 
turing borrowings. It is not possible for a 
bank to borrow upon a stock-exchange loan 
at the Federal Reserve unless the collat- 
eral is government bonds. The rediscount 
privilege is expressly forbidden to paper 
secured by stocks and other than govern- 
ment bonds. 

But the banks have been able to lend 
large sums in the stock market because 
when they desired funds for that purpose 
they have simply procured them by bor- 
rowing from the Federal Reserve on other 
forms of paper. The enormous mass of 
government bonds has made this especiaily 
easy. Moreover,the banks do not have to 
keep such large reserves as under the old 
law, and the enormous inflow of gold in the 
early years of the war so added to their re- 
sources that for several years after the 
Federal Reserve system was started there 
was no lack of money for brokers. 

But more and more the banks are learn- 
ing to invest in acceptances and other forms 
of paper which were not employed before 
the war. The higher discount rates of the 
Federal Reserve, the increased demands 
from commercial borrowers and the grow- 
ing agitation in favor of a different system 
of financing the stock market have led the 
banks to question the wisdom of the present 
system in spite of the great profits which 
they make out of it. 

The reason the stock market is financed 
by a day-to-day, hand-to-mouth system is 
because stocks are paid for and delivered 
every day. In Europe payment and de 
livery take place in most of the financial 
centers only once in two weeks. In those 
cities stocks are carried by loans made once 
in two weeks and the rate on the loans 
known as the carry over, or contango—re- 
mains in force until the next settlement, or 
for a period of two weeks. 

(Concluded on Page 165) 
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2-[PD, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 








The st LCSSON 


O see that small daughter learns how to care for and preserve 
the healthy, rose-like skin which nature has given her, is mother’s 
duty. She must teach her that regular cleansing with a pure whole- 

some soap is necessary if she would grow into charming womanhood with 
a skin that is still delicate and radiant. 


From her own experience she knows It benefits the skin cells, and lessens 
that nothing can excel the delightfully the tendency to blotches, roughness, exces 
refreshing lather of Resinol Soap. sive oiliness and similar defects. 


Have you learned the lesson ‘ 
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Here Is an Industry That Has Invested $375,000 in 


Sewell Gushion Wheels 


Our first purchase of Sewell Cushion Wheels was in 1913, which wheels are still in every- 
day operation. The outstanding reductions in our operating and maintenance costs 
with our first purchase have led us to equip our fleet of eight trucks, ranging from 11 
ton to 5 ton capacity, and we shall continue to specify Sewell Wheels on all new trucks. 
We are firmly convinced that the Sewell Cushion Wheel gives to a motor truck all the 
necessary resiliency at a reduced cost per operating mile for the life of the truck. 
JACKSON EXPRESS & VAN COMPANY 
F. A. JACKSON, President 


This is the way that the great Storage and Cartage operators We appreciate this nation-wide endorsement. But we have 


of the country—475 different companies—express their ap- earned it. For twelve years we have worked to win it, deserve 
proval of and confidence in Sewell Cushion Wheels. The owners it and hold it. We originated the Resilient Wheel Principle 
and operators of motor trucks equipped with Sewell Wheels are for motor trucks. We have developed and perfected that 
no longer classified as individuals or even great companies. os Ae . 

: . F Principle. To save tires, to save the truck, to put truck 


They are classified as great industries. In its field of commerce 
or manufacture, each one of those industries is a dominant 
feature. In each one of those industries the Sewell Cushion 


transportation on a scientific basis we built the Resiliency in 
the Wheel. For twelve years we have retained our ideals, 
Wheel is a dominant factor of economical transportation. our standards, our price and our unchallenged leadership. 
Leaders of American Industry have made possible the leader- The Sewell Cushion Wheel today is bought as a Preferred 
ship and prestige of Sewell Cushion Wheels. Investment. 


The Sewell Cushion Wheel Company, Detroit, U.S. A. 


Branches and Distributors: 


Atlanta, Ga Burlington, Ta Philadelphia, Pa Seattle, Wash 
Baltimore, Md Butte, Mont Cleveland, Ohio Indianapolis, Ind Memphis, Tenn Newark, N. J Pittsburgh, Pa Springfield, Mass. 
Birmingham, Ala Chicago, I Columbus, Ohio Kansas City, Mo Miami, Fla New Orleans, La Portland, Oregon St. Louis, Mo 
Boston, Mass Cincinnati, Ohio Dayton, Ohio Los Angeles, Calif Milwaukee, Wis New York, N. Y Rochester, N. ¥ Washington, D. C. 
Omaha, Neb San Francisco, Cal Wichita, Kans. 





Buffalo, N. ¥ Clarkeburg, W. Va Denver, Colo Louisville, Ky Minneapolis, Minn 








(Concluded from Page 162) 

Now it is quite true that high rates for 
call loans do not necessarily mean the 
skimping of commercial borrowers or the 
charging of excessive rates to them. It 
cannot be emphasized too strongly that the 
money which banks lend in Wall! Street is 
their over or excess money. It is what they 
have left after they have taken care of 
commercial borrowers, and there is a defi- 
nite understanding on the part of the 
banks to accommodate their commercial 
clients first. But the sentimental or psycho 
logical effect is bad. If a bank gets thirty 
per cent for money which it lends on the 
Stock Exchange it does not mean that a 
shoe dealer in Iowa will have to pay any 
more than he did last year. Rates are 
driven up in the stock market because of 
conditions peculiar to that market and 
which have no direct influence upon the 
relations between the bank in Iowa and 
the shoe man. But the effect is bad all the 
same upon the country at large. 

The highly profitable nature of call loans 
prevents the banks from de veloping other 
branches of busin which would add 
strong features to the American banking 
system. Consequently it is urged that the 
Stock Exchange adopt a term settlement, 
which would do away with the need of call 
loans and would automatically force the 
banks to finance the stock business solely 
with time loans ; 

Paul Warburg, one of the framers of the 
Federal Reserve Act and a former member 
of the Federal Reserve B 





soard, and the 
American Acceptance Council, of which 
Mr. Warburg is president, has been es- 
pecially active in urging the adoption of the 
t ttlement. He says it would protect 
the Stock Exchange from the vagaries of 
a daily fluctuating money supply. Other 
branches of the money market and other 
forms of bank investments would be pro- 
tected from the daily unsettlement caused 
by the varying demands of the stock mar- 
ket. As Mr. Warburg has said: 

“Our much-maligned Stock Exchange is 
the scapegoat of the nation. If trade 
contracts the surplus money from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific is thrown on the Stock 
Iixchange, creating easy money and en- 
couraging speculation in securities just at a 
time when speculation ought to be slow. If 
industry and trade thrive and are in need 
of money, call loans are withdrawn from 
the Stock Exchange, and the more money 
is required by commerce and industry, the 
more the Stock Exchange will be depleted.” 

It is argued that the call-money market 
ought to be based on prime commercial 


bills which can be quic kly turned into cash 


erm se 








balances, not only because they are di 
countable at the Federal Reserve but also 
because they are automatically 


paid off; 
or as one banker ¢ xpresses it, melt Com- 


mercial bills, itisargued, are always bringing 


in the means of their own payment because 
the goods on which they are based are 
being consumed They turn themselve 
Into money : 


The London System 

Tt is quite true that call loans on the 
Stock Exchange are really shiftable or re 
placeable rather than actually callable, in 
the strict sense of the word. In times of 
panic they become absolutely fixed, and 
even in fair weather can be absolutely 
cleaned up and wiped out only in very 
small quantities at any given time. Ob- 
viously the bank ive to replace the bulk 
of call loans at all times, because if they 
attempted tosell the co eral security they 
would only bring on a panic and ruin them- 
elves in the bargain. 

The call-money market and the daily 
ettlement on the Stock Exchange are 
twins, and in one sense at least they are the 
most absurd brothers in our whole business 
ystem. A tremendous amount of un- 
necessary work, of duplication, of running 
back and forth, is required. In a way it is 
To change hundreds 
of loans each day 
s scientifically and 











appear . 
ally perfect than to make the ar- 
rangements once in two weeks. There is a 
constant doing and undoing that involves 
colossal sums. Brokers bo7vrow millions of 
doll 





ollars only to repay them the foliowing day. 
Where the term system is employed the 
actual amount of physical deliveries of 
stocks and bonds and the transfer of them 
on the books of companies to new owners 
is enormously reduced. This in turn re 
the volume of money re- 





lu es not 
juired, but also the chances of lo 
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More failures numerically occur in the | 
London market than in New York, but in 
view of the larger number of brokers in 
London the exact ratio is difficult to esti- 
mate. But the London system has de- 
veloped over a long period of time in 
accordance with the habits of the British. 
They are far more trained to extend credit 
than Americans. Brokers in London do 
not accept customers with anything like 
the freedom with which American broker 
welcome them. London brokers are far 
more careful in accepting accounts. Then, 
too, the real financial burden in London is 
carried by a class of very wealthy broker 
middlemen known as jobbers, men of large 
resources, who stand between the banks 
and the commission brokers. No such 
class exists here, 

Certainly it would be unwise to change 


| 


the present system until the Stock Ex 
change has improved its existing machinery 
This it is just about to do by means of a 
new corporation which it i hoped will 1 
duce by a large extent the present str: 
on the credit facilities of the banks. 
If a broker buy 10,000 shares of stocl 
on Monday he will begin to get the stocl 
Tuesday morning under the present sy 
tem, and all of it will reach him by two 
fifteen o'clock Tuesday afternoon. It must 
be paid for practically forthwith, and the 
um involved may run into the million: 
But the broker has no such amount of 
money and he cannot make a call loar 
until he has every share of the stock and 
more besides to put in hi envelope. Mear 
while the transaction has to be financed, 
and that is done by his own bank, where 














he keeps his deposit, by means of an un 
ecured one-day note, sometimes known as a 
clearance loan or a morning credit. These 


loans are paid off by the broker eac h day, 
within a few hours, of course, largely from | 
the proceeds of his call loan But thi 
custom involves a_ yearl extension of 


credit running far into the billion 


Barometer and Safety Valve 


Thus every day in Wall Street vast 
masses of securitic are 1 pended in the 
air for a few hours. The new corporatior 
formed by the Stock Exchange proposes to 
do away with about sixty-five per cent of 
this class of business by an extended s 
tem of offsets. At the present time there 


is a certain limited amount of offsetting 
through what is known as the Stock Ex 
change Clearing House. If a broker buy 


nited States Steel and sell 


100 shares of 
f 


I 
200 shares of the same stock he is obliged 
] ir ] 


to deliver or one hundred The new 
device will offset a broker's debits and 
credit not or hen he both bu ind 
sells the same stock but also when he buy 
one stock and sells the other. In other 
words, the monetary proceeds of hi ilk 
of United States Steel will be used to reduce 


mmediately the debt caused by his pur 


chase of United States Rubber 

Though an enormous volume of credit 
is constantly consumed in the maelstrom of 
Wall Street speculation, yet it does not in- 
crease In proportion to the increase in the 
volume of securitic listed on the Stoch 
Exchange or the number of new stocks and 
} Is created Indeed the total ar t 
of loar to broker ha hardly ever ex 
ceeded the tot il} ir value of the new add 
tror to the Stock Ex inge list it ‘ 





year 1919 alone. Not only 
w securities multl 
itionary extent 1 
but the dai 
Stock Exchange is averaging far above the 
year before the war. Yet the amount of 
money en ployed has increased but little 






y volume 














These facts indicate that there a 
steady increase in the outright purchase 
of tocks, or inve tment, a pity ted w 
merely speculative purchase hat W: 
Street has been able to get along thy 
greater supply of money ew of the eve 
increasing number arge ne 
tions is a really amazing —and to the 
dire concerned pert t alt t ¢ 
pal feat in prestidigitatior 

Finally it may be aid that the New 
York eall-money market has often proved 
a remarkably good barometer it might 
even be said, a ufety valve Tight mone 
has usu lly been like a headache, a my 
tom rather than the diseuse The W 
Street money market blows off when there 


j too much pre ure, and though this may 
be hard on Wall Street, the question ma 

well be raised whether the country has not 
profited from having such an easily moved 
indicator of general conditior 
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made the more secure. 


In front his small 


luxury compared with France! Let’er blow! 

Thus a situation which to most of us 
would involve only hardship and danger 
possessed for Judson Dunlap an element of 
ease amounting to self-indulgence. He was 
well fed, satisfied, smug. The fire warmed 
him, the tall rock supported his back, the 
shelter of brush kept off the wind. There 


snow from invading his snug fireside har- 


; u'll always find a good hardware store near by. i; | fire shone with a companionable glow. Jud bor and plowed through the drifts in the 
—— fee? 4 | | munched his venison and bread and sipped direction from which that disturbing sound 
E ' a | scalding tea contentedly, Gosh, this was had come. Now he heard it again. 


** Hel-lo-o-o!”’ 

“Hello, yerself!’”’ roared Jud. 

He could see almost nothing, but right 
up under his nose rose a small form. It 
was so dark that she 

Yes, that’s right. It was a girl. 

She laid hands upon Judson Dunlap to 
keep herself from falling, but her strength 


wasn’t a thing to disturb him. He liked was not great enough and she slid down 
to be thus alone and think without inter- intothe drift. He picked her up and carried 
i ruption. You couldn’t do that round her to the bivouae fire. Her snowshoes 





home. Ma was always trying to make him 
comfortable or asking him if he was warm 
enough or wasn’t he hungry. Or else she 
was teasing him to tell her about France 
and the war. Jud hated the war. He 
wasn’t especially stuck on France—that is 
the part he had seen. Too much mud and 
rain. The memories of France were not 
pleasant. Ma wanted the details, espe 

the gruesome loved to 





cially ones. She 


dangled, rattling and banging as he walked 
She didn’t weigh much. 

Jud laid her down on the boughs against 
the rock face and she didn’t move. She 
was absolutely dead, he decided. Her face 
in the firelight looked that way. The cheeks 
were hollow, the lips drawn back from the 
teeth, the eyes sunken in purple shadows 
The girl’s garments were torn and stiff 
with frozen snow. There was a scratch on 


shudder. She was forever asking ques- one cheek which had bled a good deal. She 
tior how a feller looked when he was’ wore a sort of stocking cap from which wet 
gassed and whether men suffered much treaks of hair had escaped and now stuck 
when the surgeons cut off their arms and out rigidly, because they, too, were frozen 
| legs. Jud hated to talk about such things. “She ain’t no sleepin’ beauty, poor 
| He had killed several Germans and he was critter,””. was the woodman’s comment 


not proud of having done so. It made him 
rather sick to remember the particulars. 
It’s all right to read about jabbing a bay- 
onet into a man, but you just do it yourself 


‘Lord, what be I a-goin’ to do with a lady 


‘ corpse opened a lackluster eye 
tared vaguely at her rescuer. Her lips 


|} and have the blame thing stick fast and moved stiffly and painfully. 
| have to put your foot on him to give you a “Tea for yours, ma’am,”’ remarked Jud, 
| purchase when you pull it out. See how and applied the edge of the tea pail to the 


you like it and whether you want to talk 
a lot about it afterward. 


No, ma didn’t understand. She was all 


tea was hot and bitterly 
swallowed and blinked, 
For a few moment 


ips. The 
trong. The girl 


ng the pail away. 








wade , P right, bless her heart, but she sure did he lay back on the boughs, exhausted. Jud 
| want a feller to talk when he’d rather put some small dry bits of wood on his 

// ? "PILE l/ 11 / ty | think. Here on a mour tain side in the fire, which blazed up cheerfully. 
he | midst of a blizzard, when the snow and lhe young woman sat up, making vague, 


“heau tified 





the wind and the cold all clubbed together 
to furnish you a little privacy, you could 
sit and invite your soul. Jud didn’t know 
he was inviting his soul or that a soul 
needed an invitation, There were lots of 
people who would butt in on you without 
an invitation, like the minister from Asha- 





But Jud’s ears, separating, culling, differ- 


hey, whaddaya want indeed! 
Jud pulled himself to his feet, hopped 
lightly over the barrier which kept the 


ineffectual attempts 
the frozer 


that she 


to tuck under her cap 

strands of hair. Jud observed 
was warmly ed. Her feet 
were clad in heavy sporting moccasins and 
she wore thick mittens and a bulky woolen 
scarf. Plainly she wasn't frozen. She was 
just lost and tired and maybe half starved. 


dre 








YOR and Window Hardware is of luna village, who had come to the farm to **Better have another swaller o’ tea,’’ he 
4 ¢ imnort; to the sverag me. get Jud’s version of what happened to the rested. “I got some br A 1, too, and 
‘ ig | Germans just before the armistice. Thank o’ deer meat. You don’t need to go 
mt fal " nm tl to archit t ind | the Lord, here was one place where folks ig ‘gg ; 
Ble af chek a ins | had to let you alone! ; Phe rescued young woman took the tea 
vont (. ae “i | Suddenly Jud stiffened there against the pail and drank. The bitterness of the in- 
. Flow | it with 1 it should hin | warm rock wall, mouth open, eye cance, fusion caused her face to pucker, but she 
wn fet f ee ee | ears busy sorting out sounds. rhe sounds was game . 
! that blended in the soft tumult of the What is it? she asked weakly. 
‘ CORBIN | ee torm wert the wind in the branches, the I astes like—like like wormwood.”” 
a dull impact of the lumps of new snow fall- lea of course Whadda you think? 
rural dwelling ind door in the ing from tree and bough against Jud’s I wasn’t figurin’ to pizen you, You better 
. . . | shelter, the half-hi sing noise of the flakes eat a little somethin’,” 
White House with th ime fidelity | oat ‘ t - nae” alteenali a m Sam . - « abhel 
| as they zipped past in wispy clouds, the Jud spitted a piece of meat on a stick 
CORBIN uss t} in care and } izz of melting particles on hot embers and ind held it sizzling over the fire. The girl 
, . 7 me the whistling swish of the gusts that curled eyed it, not without interest. 
' . WHOIC Va n and eddied down from the crest of the Jud queried “Where'd you come from? 
' il utiful cast Escutel n for great rock Git lost 


T Se ¢ rl looked at him as through a 
] 
i 








in I juitable Build t Night Latch entiating, told him that therewas something haze. Her eyes were dull, almost unseeing, 
f i bungalow, a Safety Exit Bolt fora in the composite noise of the mountain side like those of a sleepwalker. 
theatr » Door Check for a store & | that did not belong there—a false note, “Come from? Lost? she repeated. 
. | something alien and jarring. “That’s what Isaid. What’s your name 
t i 1 of wrought eat Pp That is, unless he had been mistaken. How'd you git here?” 
p Of course he had been mistaken. There She shook her head. Jud handed her a 
couldn't be bit of cooked meat, which she fumblingly 
, sabes . : Up and down Jud’s back ran asensation accepted and conveyed to her lips. She 
CORBIN h chock full as if someone had rubbed his spine with chewed it solemnly like a sleepy child, 
f usefu ind qualit It 1 ih the point of an icicle. It was so incon- swallowed it and held out a hand for more 
; gruous, that thin human noise in a place Thus Jud fed her until she had eaten half 
’ irticle for every need ind at a time when no one but Jud had any a dozen good-sized bits. Next time she held 
business to be out. Men are funny pec ple. out her hand she failed to close her fingers 
They refuse to be frightened by crowds of onthe meat. It appeared that her hand was 
enemies with machine guns and bayonets numb with weariness. She swayed drunk 
when they meet them in expected places, enly, toppled over on her side and lay still. 
but let one of them run across a fellow Dunlap built up the fire to the size of a 
| creature alone in the great lonesome wood water pail, The heat set his guest’s wet 
P & a Cl RR Bl N |} where you'd think he’d be tickled to pieces clothes to steamir g. The firelight shone on 
4 re eo oom to meet a human being, and the goose draw! hunger-pinched face, into which 
| pimples ruffle his hide as a breeze stirs a now a little natural color had returned. 
New Brita Connecticut | calm pond The purple shadows were no longer there. 
‘Hey, there!’ shouted Jud, as much to The lips had relaxed and glowed with a 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO relieve his feelings as to greet that mys- red, 
| terious presence off there in the ghostly hang remarked Jud. ‘Poor 
| shadows. ‘Hey, whaddaya want?” thing looks almost hum Ain’t no big- 
i Nice hospitable way to talk when you’ gern’n a sparrer. Wonder what I better 
t have a cozy fire and a warm corner out of do 
the wind! It was one thing for a husky, weather- 
. That other poor soul is half frozen, prob- bitten roughneck like Jud Dunlap to pass 
ably going mad with fear and aloneness, a night with a dinky fire in a blizzard, but 
~~ my) crazed for food, stumbling, bewildered wasn’t it pretty tough to expect a little 


What 


was 


chickadee like this girl to do it? 
would be the She 
(Continued on Page 169) 


consequences? 
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HE arrangement and colors of this or Plain Linoleum is to cement it down 
refreshing pink and green bedroon firmly over a layer of heavy telt pay 
have been handled with oats This insures a permanent floor, the extra 


cleverness and sense of harmony. But th wear value of which more than makes § 
eve undoubtedly rests longa st on the Inlaid the cost Su h a Hoor iS easy to clean \ 
] InoleumM floor, bye cause it play 5 su h at il On asional I ibl r with i ’ Hoot \ 
part in “making” the room. keeps it beautifully polish 

This pattern and the others shown below Keal linol 1, h as Armstt 
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SALISBUR 


Minute inspection and rigorous testing 
have always played a prominent part in main- 
taining the high quality of Salisbury Axles. 
Before an axle is considered worthy of 
the Salisbury name it must prove that it 
possesses the requisite qualities for depend- 
able service. Salisbury standards permit of 
no variation, even in the smallest details. 








We send forth our products with the supreme 
confidence which comes from knowing 
that they are absolutely fit. And our faith 
in them has been more than justihed by 
the records of the service that they 
have rendered. For fourteen years Salis- 
bury products have stood for a definite 
standard of quality in axles for motor cars. 
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Continued from Page 166 ten miles away as the crow flies, hence | 
plumb played out. Lord knew how long quite out of earshot, did not appear. In- | 
he’d been wandering through the woods stead the good-humored morning face of = 
She was s fror t She wasn't in her Mrs Dunlap rose at the bedside > t; and 
: i l I she wi: rs. inlé r at \ side like a ce < 
Irs. | a 
right sense eitner cheerlu in. sur 











Of « course it was a pretty nearly impos- “Well,” said Mrs. Dunlap. “Well, well! | “We \ - Saint ©) % Jarnish 
sible job to get her home now yet what Hlow’'d you sleep? ~ 
she Imperatively needed was a warm bed The girl in the feather bed eyed Mrs. 
and care and all that. Gol-darn it, here Dunlap with a kind of surprised my-word- 
in the woods, wet and } ilf frozer she who-is this-per on expression, Finally she 
might die! How’d he know what shape decided to overlook the missing formality 
she was in? of ar “eigenen | 
There wasn’t another man in the Asha “Where am 1?” she demanded abruptly, 
ina who could have done what Jud Dun- almost in alarm, ar oy sat up in bed. That 


| 

lap did that night ‘here wasn’t a man it is to say, she tried to sit up, but the 
the A. E. F., going out into No Man’ attempt ended in a painful collapse into 
Land to pull a wounded buddy i the depths of the feather mattress. ‘‘Oh,” 











the sholtes of the trenche Jud had she said faintly, ‘‘my back!” | 
done that too—who ever med a She was a wonde rfully beautiful little 
cleane cut deed H ¢ c ¢ ce thar thir vy there among the pillows, Her hair 
did Judson Dunlap when he flipped the had dried and now clu tered in shiny black 
nert body of that forest waif acro his hadows about her face, to which her night's 
houlder and plowed throug! x miles of leep had restored a vivid richness of color- | 


f his mother at) ing. She was dark almost to th © pont of 
SW: varthir ess, yet her skit posse sed oa 





woods, with the wind transparent delicacy of texture. Her eyes, 
th the white clogging o deeply brown as to appear quite black | 
deeper every min- in the dim light of that sleeping room, | 
| frozen dead waters, looked out omberly fron beneath straight, | OT Pa 
irdwood ridge, thread- lightly penciled brows, now slightly droop- | Floor Pc ints 
gy thicketed swamps and close-wover ing in a kind of bewildered impatience. ‘ BAIN 
alder jungles, climbing blow-downs rt Mrs. Dunlap with quick sympathy | : ip 
g tall cliffs at whose bases lay great piles — slipped a hand under the girl’s shoulders. ' : ] 
of bowlder | ppery wit! e, treacherous, ‘You want to set up, hor ey ? You feel | , ts j 
ecure, even pit g his way on stepping strong enoug] ag i ~ z 
ye to ford strear wi © ¢ rrent flowed “Whe e an te ™ 
too fast to permit freezing —well, he did it. Almost petulantly the rescued young FRENCH YELLO® 
The girl weighed something like a hur lady allowed her hostess to help her sit up h wo 
dred pound for the tirst mile or two ‘ It was as if she were doir ¥v Mr Dur lap a ao” 
wus unconscio inher he came bac ’ ia r 
fe and cried out wit! iffering Jud set her “There, the re, honey, don't you worry! | 


down and tried to reason with her, but Everything's e — You’re at Asha 


LomiteinGetcc: tevimeminecares| F060 —Slo Walk ON 


‘ child le } h i wi You'll need to rest up anyhow. 
! lasped almost cl ngly t { out Ba feel better?” 
is] k i 
‘ 1d \ Oned UNG ol i oe It : nt od OU needn’t be afraid to walk on Acme Quality 

rousered nee he girl in the feather bed puckered a ; P 

He knew that much of the time she — pair of exquisite rae lips in ro hagg ve Granite Floor Paint. It’s made to walk on. Be 
wandered, at othe eemed ircely alive recall the picture of that awful night, mean ; 
He spoke seldo nserving his breath for while looking slantwise at Mrs. Dunlap. — | sides every step you take on it saves your money. 
i bette pur} ‘ Sometime the girl ‘There was a little fire and a mar and 
groaned. Yet there was a certain Spartan he made me drink — geen Unprotected floors soon become a liability. Subject 
jua he es ined ¢ iM ritter ad gave me wood — anc n 


iuse she suffered, not in protest. She have gone out—only there was a journey | to penetrating moisture and grinding dirt the boards 


ensed that only her best would save her. through the wood he carried me . 7 
She was fighting for her life and doing all “Sure he carried you. That was my boy, become warped and splintered—unsightly harbors for 
he could to help her rescuer Jud Dunla That’s how you got here in 68 . 

It took Jud Dunlap five intolerable hours this bed. That’ s why you ain’t somewhere dust and dirt. 
to cover that six miles of wilderness. Had out on Moosehorn froze into a human | ; : . , 
he been other t a consummate woods : e thi n ort i What was the matter? | Give your floors a protecting coat of Acme Quality 
man he ist e failed. But 1d never Vas you lost? ow’d you ever come way . , ‘ite ‘ , ; 
faltered for a moment. There was never out there alone in a blizzard? That's what Granite Floor Paint. It will stand between you and 
po grap ee eatery Nn tae anes lage ge PS Oe Ne ee ee loss from damaged floors. Your floors will look better. 
He went ahead unerringly, even though all ee gir — ng ve - 7g Sion They'll be better. Save the surface and you save 
indma were b ed in gioom and s! W. amy) lends mu llr m deat “ _ 


At five minute t twe e he pushed ope ‘Don't hardly see how they can think all. 


ne le door of the Wunlap home and £ anyt! else,”’ agreed Mrs. Dunlap cheer 
sut in ast v ‘ fu then added: ** Whoever they be.” re SS E Bae 2s — — 
ilek. ma, ot wat We at sees” Pie bie black anes wane new flied with o There’s not a surface to be saved but that there’s 
Ma got up. Jud made a Mra] cena ee . pw: ; - an Acme Quality Paint, Varnish, Stain, Enamel or 
tener tove and brewed tea I iu must are and go back, she 41a : : 
up. fille e oven f f br o he They'll be perfectly wild. Can one get a Finish to do the job. 
Chen she disrobed e girl and swathed her motor or a sleigh or something?” 
me of her own cot ghtgowns. Th Oh, land sakes! What an idea, child! re : 
= Sendbion the as cane atthe ‘Sbdae E ok cees thie Geena ae leep? For your intimate knowledge of just what should be 
2 J ela ae " ae tomy a “ ro used for each surface, get our two booklets, ‘‘ Acme 
ar idsor yur pt ed the guest D Lo , bou wuge her my 2 es 
nd plumped her into the warm cavity as friend oe Quality Painting Guide’’ and ‘‘ Home Decorating.”’ Ask 
i mother deposits at a cradle “pave u ind Keep us: Phat ter r 
During all this, wl occurred in a twelve miles from here and the most your dealer or write us. 
pace not exceed gy twent I ! te ery roundabout road you ever a It'll aL 
ttle was said Jud didn’t lean to « el days afore you can git to Caribou Lodge 
ation. hist é vas toot , the tor Now ou jt cuddle right down and rest 
va oo exhausted W he it was over J | i you can. You be’ thr rug a lot | 
ank Into a chalr | he stove and | red fetch you some breakfast any time You 
mseil a ¢ ip ol t ny tea la ollet aa 
‘Land o’ Gosher here’d i 1 that “I'd prefer chocolate, if you don't 
or lamb?” demanded Mrs. Dunlap. ! 
Over on Moosehorn.” “Now that’s really too bad. I ain't ) eet 5 . sik 
\ 5. a er aid, Jud Du lap! ar wid gota?! te o’ ch eolate the ! Ist si | AIN Es i . 4 
Bs eg lh Se Sees ee PAINTS FINISHES 


" rant r 
ere in one o ¢ axicab W a tolera resig 


Mrs. Dunlap assured her son that he going to do without Felice? Mrs. Dunlap Dept. A Detroit, Mi 


beat all git-out, dra : cup of tea and we retired and puttered about the kitcher ; ; | ‘<2 
rs 9 - Boston Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis Fort W J 
Lo i } ata 1 Grov 1) ! I r amb, > r? red, 1y 


\ 


agg ap NR J Ne tae Ac oe liaramega gece Reson mags” Gergen 9 Acme White Lead and Color Works / (#>. 


: ‘ : Cincinnati Toledo Nashville Birmingha P I 
til it bega to e dowr n the tove, mer ain’t she the ippetty piece thoug! Dallas Topeka Lincoln I t 
y he he r ed | ‘ « igt re ) Ie e handsome ttle ter I must 
. fT to } enor * nah ain way 99 n Bh aMr — a a 
ind poke Ol ) ow O - G E ty Something tickled Mrs. DD 1 ap im pees 3 Have an ‘‘Acme Quality Shelf 
t, he was putt red! The snow outside mit ely at this point. ‘“‘ Now ain’t that a —— iad <7 
: = v ols hi = shout e 
ar g aimost up to the eaves, e on Jud, the big lummox! rhere ‘ as 1 | fname | — For theemany touchit ‘ a 5 th 


: ; ‘ least acan each 
rot ol by himseli to git shet of humal { i house, keep alway . — : @ can 68 
WI "ol. “weigh (#) | aah Paes lity | , rnish for floor 





I out the most onlikely place o1 ‘ ST4 | | >i ee ee ee ; 
JETW EEN nine and ten o’clock in the footstool to run afoul of a livin’ soul, and a J | own} woodwork and furniture; Acme Quality White 
BT? rrenoon the g rl in the feather bed a gal drops right out o’ the clouds in a | ao — a ® Len | . Enamel for iron bedsteads furniture we 1 
ope ned her eyes ] nguidly and desired the Squall o’ snow into his lap. My sakes! j : work and i lar surfaces, and a quart of 
attentions of Felice. Felice, who was about Seems’s if fate done it o’ purpose.” | U UJ Acme Quality Floor Paint of the right color 
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“Honey,” she said ten minutes later, 
entering the guest room with her visitor’s 
breakfast, “‘I neglected to ask what your 
name was. I told you ours was Dunlap. 
There, I cal’late you want a basin and some 
water ‘fore you eat.” 

She bustled about cheerily. The girl in 
the feather bed eyed her hostess in deep 
perplexity. She hadn’t the least idea in 
the world how to deal with people like Mrs. 
Dunlap, who was something entirely new 
in her experience, 

‘My name,” she said, “is Mary Bev- 
erly ” and stopped as if hesitant. 

“Oh, I love Mary,” said Mrs. Dunlap. 
“It’s so simple and sweet. It fits you 
beautiful too, Now, Mary, you jest let me 
fix your hair for you, so’s’t it won't be 
danglin’ in your eyes. "Twon't take me two 
jiffies. Mercy sakes, you hain’t hardly 
more’n a little young one, be you?” She 

ighed. “‘You don’t mind if I pet you, do 
you, dear? My little girl’d be’n jest about 
your age if she’d lived.” 

The girl in the bed caught her breath 
harply. She had been on the point of 
iying “‘Miss Beverly, if you please.” 
Suddenly she softened toward this busy, 
talkative, tender-hearted woman, who had 
no pity for the English language and trod 
rashly upon grounds of familiarity where 
only a selected few of the girl’s aequaint- 
ances dared set foot. 

“It’s a real treat to me,” the woman 
rattled on, “‘That Jud’s about as gabby 
asaclam. He’s like his father before him. 
It’s the rarest thing f'r me to have some- 
one to talk with, specially one o’ my own 
sex. There, jest you look at yourself.” 

She gave Mary Beverly a small hand 
mirror, in which the girl surveyed herself 
rather casually. She wasn’t for the mo 
ment much interested in her personal 
appearance, but she caught a look of un- 
reserved admiration in Mrs. Dunlap’s face, 

“I’m sure I don’t know how to thank 
ou,” said Mary Beverly, and her somber 
eyes smiled 

“That’s better,”’ said her hostess. “‘My 
izz, you've got dimples, Mary! Wonder 
what'll | auppen to that great young one 0’ 
mine if you turn them black eyes his way 
He ain’t much for girls. A good stirrin 
up’d fetch him to life, T callate. Your 
milk hot « nough, honey?” 

What was the woman talking about? 
Why, the idea of even suggesting such a 
thing! An ignorant countryman, uncouth, 
made of an unretined and inferior clay, who 
probably ate with his knife and bathed at 
long intervals. Still he must be amazingls 
hardy, judging him by his exploit of the 
night before 

“T hope Mr. Dunlap isn’t any the worse 
after such a terrible journey,” she said 
quite formally. 

“Who, Jud? 
lame! He’s tougher’n a bag o” hammers, 
that hoy. ’F he hadn't of be’n I rue them 
Germans would o’ finished him. Ile give 
‘em chances enough.” 

You mean ts 

‘Yes, indeedy, German He calls ’em 
Heinic He ain’t only be’n back a few 
weel He was over there more’n a year. 
Wait a minute.” 

Mrs. Dunlap went out, to return at once 
with a little padded box, which she placed 
proudly in Mary Beverly’s hands. 

“Don’t eal’late you may of seen one 
before. That’s a French croy de gear. 
P’rhaps you think I ain't proud? Listen: 








Sakes alive, he ain’t even 


“Germans? 


“Sergeant Judson Dunlap, Company B, 
910th Regiment Infantry, who in the face 
of intense German machine-gun fire and 
at the risk of his life displayed extraor- 
dinary fortitude and distinguished quali- 
ties of leadership. All three of his officers 
being disabled by wounds, Sergeant Dun- 
lap took charge of two platoons and 
attained the objective designated, cap- 
turing four machine guns and forty-two 
Germatr besides killing over fifty more. 
Sergeant Dunlap’s bravery proved an 
inspiring example to the men in his charge.”’ 


“Splendid!” breathed Mary Beverly, 
fingering thoughtfully the bronze medal 
and its ribbon of narrow red and green 
stripes. It appeared that this man wasn’t 
of such inferior clay after all; though, of 
course, mere physical courage wasn't every- 
thing. She became, nevertheless, possessed 
of a lively curiosity concerning him. 

“Tell me some more about your son,” 
he said, munching a fluffy bit of fresh 
biscuit. 

“Oh, he’s nethin’ but a big overgrown 
cub,” depreeated Mrs. Dunlap. ‘He 
hain’t got much to say. I've done my 
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best to git him to tell me more about the 
war, but he don’t seem to want to talk 
about it. Lemme tell you; if you ask him 
about his churn maybe he'll open up.” 

Mary Beverly wondered what possible 
interest she could muster in a churn. 

“It’s a patent,” went on Mrs. Dunlap. 
“He invented it himself before the war. 
works real good and he makes em down 
by the river in a little two-by-twice buildin’ 
he calls his shop. Guess he’s made fifteer 
or twenty in all. He gits a big price fo 
‘em-—seven-eight dollars apiece. You'd 
ought to see him buildin’ of ’em. It’s rea 
interestin’.” 

Thus ramblingly Mrs. Dunlap did he 
bucolic best to amuse her visitor. Mary 
severly expressed the desire to dress 
Mrs. Dunlap was on the job instantly 
bringing the girl her clothes from the 
kitchen, where they had been thoroughly 
dried and—to Mary Beverly’s surprise 


neatly pressed. 





She seemed to require a good deal of 
help, Mrs. Dunlap thought. It was plair 
her rough treatment by the elements had 
left her lame and sore. Occasionally dur 
ing the process of dressing she winced. 

‘Now ain’t that the cutest git-up?”’ 
admired the elder womat 

She was right, for when Mary Beverly 

nished adjusting her coat and smooth 
the last vanishing suspicion of a wrinkle 
from her short hunting costume she wa 
probably the smartest little twentieth- 
century Diana in captivity. 

“That’s lovely quality goods,” said Mrs 
Dunlap. ‘‘All that wettin’ never damaged 











But you've pressed it so beautif 
aid Mary Beverly. 

‘Well, it was awful wrinkled. I jest 
run a hot iron back and forth over it a 
couple of times. I knew you wouldn’t feel 
comfortable with your suit all mussed up 
Kind of boyish, it, with them breeches 











and high-cut moceas’ns? I d lare, it 

jest nobby Now you ¢ we Out the 
kitchen and set and talk while I work. You 
don’t know how I appreciate havin’ some 
comp’ny for a day or two. It gits awfu 
lonesome he re, lemme tell you Maybe 
it’s dull for you, but you must grin and 


bear it. Jud’ll be up from the hop bime by 
to see how you come out.” 

Mary Beverly went and peered forth 
into the snowy wilderness through the 
small panes of the kitchen window. The 
storm had cease 1, but the sun was not ve 
out. The world was just one huge whity 
gray snowdrift. The wind caught up 
a few bushels of snow here and there and 
sent it in playful, swirling wisps across the 
line of vision. To the north the girl could 
ee the hills, like a giant mass of rumpled 
bedclothes. She felt cast away on a tiny 
island in a limitless sea of winter with 
garrulous lady Friday for company 

What were the people at Caribou Lodge 
thinking, saying, doing? How would they 
conduct the search which they were doubt 
less making? They would be going about 
it hopelessly, desperately. It might be 
days before they found her here. Heart- 
ick, she turned away from that desolation 
and sank into a chair. 

“Poor little Mary!” sympathized Mrs. 
Dunlap. ‘‘ You’re worried most to death, 
ain’t you? When Juddy comes up we'll see 
what can be done to git word to Caribou 
Lodge. Maybe the best way will be for 
him to hyper right straight over there 
through the mountains instead of waitin’ 
for the roads to be cleared. The snow’ll 
have to settle a little before he can do that 
though. Snowshoes sinks right in when it’s 





It was noon when Judson Dunlap came 
plowing through the drifts to get his dinner 

“There now, you Juddy, don’t you 
rat * snow onto my clean floor,” 
hrilled his mother. 

‘Pity ‘bout your clean floor,”’ returned 

the young man. ‘‘ How ‘bout chow?” 

“Chow! What a name to call your din- 
ner! Seems to me you boys that’s be’n in 
the Army ain’t got no respect at all for the 
English language. I s’pose you don’t 
recollect this young lady you hauled out 
of a snowbank last night, do ye? Well, 
this is Miss Mary— Miss Mary—now what 
was that last name?” 

“How d’you do, Mary,” said Jud Dun- 
lap simply. ‘Hope you're feelin’ better.” 

That was his greeting, direct and unaf- 
fected, friendly enough, but quite cool. 
(Continued on Page 173) 
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OUGHER, heavier, stronger in all their parts d 
than ordinary routine service requires — Yale Pad- 
locks, like the steel rails of the railroad, have 
| the strength plus that enables them to successfully with- 








stand the shock of extraordinary emergency. 














That reserve of extra strength, the margin of safety, is in-built into 


Yale Padlocks. 
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Simple, compact, safe, you can depend with confidence upon 
Yale Padlocks, in the knowledge that each one is built to meet the 


demands you will make on it. 


The trade-mark ‘‘ Yale’’ stands for the name 
of the maker of Yale Products—not for a 
type of lock. It is the abbreviated signature 
of the manufacturers. 
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(Continued from Page 170 
Evidently the which regulated 
the matter of nomenclature in Mary Bey 
erly’s stratum of society were quite un- 
known to Jud. Mary Beverly forgot a 
number of things, of which the first was 
that she looked like a little black-eyed kid 
in her smart Norfolk jacket and—as Jud 
would } ave probably called then if he } ad 


amenities 


bothered to call them anything—tricl 
pants. She didn’t realize that to a great 
elemental soul like Jud it would seem ab- 


surd to call a 
thing. 

If any of 
riends called 
ars of 
twenty-ti 


her 


lana 


some ye 
was 


for 





age. 




















ideas about social distinctions and usage 
These ideas were extreme enough to et 
title Mary Beverly to be called snobbis! 
and she would have been the last to resent 
it. She wanted to be a snob and had 
money enough to get away with it—ever 
where but in the Ashaluna, 

Here was a simple-hearted, ignorant 
countrywoman who had put her to bed 
and got her up in the morning, fed and 
dressed and petted her—shades of all the 
Stuyverbilts and Van Spuytens that ever 
flimflammed a trusting aborigine!—and 
loved her and called her Mary on less thar 
twelve hours’ tance 

It couldn't e! Now that it wa 
done she didn’t resent it. She was ready to 
lead cheers for Mrs. Dunlap, who was just 
an old darling 

But the man! That was different. He 
came into the little kitchen and it ud- 
de became very much crowded. Wher 
he moved about, the floor creaked mer 

ngly The engineer imply hadn't 
gured it for that 1 h load. Mary Be 
eriy § omber eye followed him and ne 
forgot that he va taring And you 
must remember that as I id away bi 
toward the ope g of tl tale Ju ! 
Dunlap caused the eye no serious incor 
venience If the eye under dis« n be 
feminine, let me say that statement go¢ 
louble 

Mary Bever! new scores of young men, 
all of whom were och acceptable 
which, of course, Jud Dunlap was not—all 
of whom were polite, though a few were a 
ttle fan I pecial permission, and 
all of whom were ared to death of her 
There were lots of good-looking ones in the 
ollection, all knew how to dress correctly 
many were athlet They played football 
and polo ind tennis, drove fast motors and 
had batted at least .666 against the Hun. 
In other words, Mary’s set was nobly and 
creditably represented 1 y branche 
of the ser t put, ¢ racquaint 
ances had gone into the is othecer 
At the moment he didn’t recollect an 
exception 

Several had won citations, so that Jud 
war cross did not impress her as a novelt 
In fact one of her friend had brought down 
fourteen Germar planes, another had beer 
promoted fron iptain to major for ga 
lantry on the field, a third had distinguished 
himself for extraordinary skill and bravery 
in the medical corp So there was no rea 
on why this raw countryman should strike 
Mary Beverly as anyt ing but J t that 


a raw countryn 
Nevert 


And after the first 





ele e ¢ 


expressed citude concerning her welfare 
the mar uid almost nothing Mr Dut 

lap had been right — her warn't no 
talker S ‘ i e! 


he dinner on 


Jud he Iped his mother set t 


the table in the other room, and it was evi- 
dent that the occasion called for special 
dishes and special food. Mary Beverly 
heard Mrs. Dunlap direct Jud concerning 
certain preserves on a particular shelf it 
the cellar. The kitchen was full of the odor 
of baking, and Mr Dunlap opened the 
oven door her hand protected by a fold 
of her apror and peered in anxiously from 
time to time. Various utensils on the range 


bubbled and steamed 


‘**Guess we're rea to eat,”” announced 

the hoste 
Crue 1 be sid Jud. ‘TTungry, 
Mar: : 

Mary Beverly was prone to jump every 
time Jud called her b er given name, 
She wanted to explain icily the necessity 
lor a_ trifle more ceremony —and ne 
couldn't It wasn’t that Jud had saved her 
life, though that slone would have beer 


enough to curb her tongue It was because 


suddenly it became utterly unimportant 
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so long as he called her 
something. Oddly Mary Beverly wanted 
to be noticed by Judson Dunlap. She 
greatly desired that he talk with her and he 
showed almost no inclination to 


what he called her 


0 do so 











At first she thought this might be due to 
shyness, but presently decided against that 
opin And it wasn't rudeness either 
It was just that the man was so self 
cont i, so perfectly sufficient unto him- 
self, so calm She could imagine him 
leadit those platoons ag nst the German 


g ul 
r nestsin much thesame matter- 


e-gur 











of-fact way as that in which he made re 
peated trips back and forth betweer 
kitchen and dinner table for the common 
place purpose of transporting food 

‘Your mother says you’ve been in the 

rvice, Mr. Dunlap.” 

Ma says a lot o’ things.” 

But you you quite « tingul ed your- 
self. It’s wonderful! It’s thrilling! Many 
of friends were over there I'm so 
proud of them.” 

guess they was most officers,” 
opined Dunlap, helping himself to a potato. 
) r Beverly noted with relief that he 
with his knife. 
i magnificent thing to do,” said 
ir Beverly “to win a war cre ’ 

‘I dunno. They was lots deserved ’em 
that did git ‘er Ma, gimme a little 
more butter 


Mrs. 


The visitor at this moment c: ght 








Dunlap’s eye, in which shone a distinct 
Mary Re ve rly 

l e tot about 
h ; Dur ) was 
trying to signal her to ge the subject. 
She flushed, gave close ention to the 
busine of eati g and ome moments 
maintained nee So did the two others. 
The ce hung over that roon like a 
p ierable t! v suf] cating al Lcl gying. 
Suddenly Mary Bever remembered a 
magazine tor Ardelia in Arcad it 
which a little the ims is fres} 


n girl from 
aired to a farm wher 
tillne j 


and bullf: 


broken onl 





t! family Ca { witl a neay 
reticence that fina the little girl 
to desperatior 

The sil 

he bur 





aware of her existence. He w engaged 
in dissecting an apple pie with an awful 
precision. This indifference piqued her to 
the point of actual annoyance she re 
membered what Mrs. Dunlap had said on 
the subject of her son’s conversational 
leaning 

If you want him to talk ask him about 
hi 


churn 
And Mary Beverly did want Judson 
Dunlap to talk. 

iv 
LUGGED you six miles,” remarked 
Jud, arguing the matter of transporta 


tion from the house to the shop, “and | 
rue [ can lug you twenty rod. You ain't 
no bigger’n a pint of cider anyhow. Hop 
on my back rr 

And Mary Beverly, who would have told 
you she never minded anyone in her life, 
allowed the man to pick her up as if it 
had been a kid brother and plunge off 
through the heaped-up drifts like a hor 
she niled whet he thought what her 
friends would say to see her playing jocke 
to such a steed. But Judson Dunlap wa 
not to be denied, for he had found someor 
with whom he could discu hi ehurn,. 
The snow wa in ye place up to his 
} ps, soft, clogging, chi ging tull that 


le and impeded 


made snowshoeing impossil 
walking with fluidlike perversity 
“You'd of sunk out o’ sight,” Judson 
f 


assured the girl. “‘I ain’t never see such a 
torm. You wait till the sun’s be’n shinin’ 
a few hours and settled the stuff. The’ll 
be a good hard crust form and the now 


hoein’Il be immense, I can guide you over 
through Hunter Gap to Caribou Lodge 
jest like a mice. We wouldn’t git no wa 

at all if we started to-da Here we be!’ 


rand Mary 


He pushed open the shop do 





Beve Ply found herself perched on a benet 
ile Jud thrust a handful of dr p 
into the small box stove | 


‘Ain’t this cozy? Now 
yu the best cl 


tu iow yi 
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SUEDE-LIKE 


SMART, serviceable fabric that tailors 
alco linewetiti@rlautaite i lang iT ettt o 
doors.. Suede-Like drapes gracefully 
and wears splendidly. 


Raincoats, of waterproofed Suéde- 
Like, have that “smart air.” The 
genuine is stamped ‘Svepve-Lixe” 


How Lett & HOcKMEYER Co. 
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Mary Beverly hopped down from the 
bench and peered out through the window 
at the swift-flowing torrent of the Ashaluna 
twenty feet below. 

‘*What’s the name of t 
Dunlap?” she inquired. 

“‘Ashaluna—and if it’s all the same to 
you, I’d rather you wouldn't me 
mister.” 

jut I 
other long enough 


he Mr. 


stream, 


all 
Call 


we 





you *t known each 

‘I ain’t a-goin’ to call you Miss—er 
whatever your name is. You don’t think 
I’m polite, I suppose. But 30 little 
and sort of—er—boyish in that there get- 
up, when ma said 


your name was Mary 
I couldn’t seem to make Mis f 


sound as if 


you’re 


it fitted you. And I like that name Mary 
too 

‘All right, Jud,” Mary Beverly heard 
herself say, as if it were someone else. It 
W the most unheard-of thing she had 
ever don Somehow it gave her a de 
icious sense of freedom, almost of im- 
propriety. ‘‘Now tell me about your 


churn.’ 

Jud told he r. 
different component 
their relation to each other, and made « 
to her the principle on which were based 
he patents he had taken out a 
before going into service, 

“And all I need,” he said, “is a few dol- 
lars of capital to make a real business out 


He showed her all the 


parts and explained 


} 
lear 


year or two 





o’ the thing--only I dunno’s I care. I git 
ilong all right, have plenty to eat, good 
home, nothin’ to worry about. Why should 
I go borryin’ trouble, runnin’ a business 
and gittin’ gray hairs before my time?’ 


“Do you mean to tell me you're con- 
tented in this—to live without am ; 
- bition in this out-o’-the ? 


That’ was goin’ to 





what you oO 
me’s got no respect for a feller "t 
Nant to git rict Why, shucl a 


rich for? 
that old pirate, L 
that owns Caribou Lodge. 


I want to be 
‘Now 
Jordan, 


take 








I'd ought to go easy how I call friends o’ 
yourn harsh names. You be’n visitin’ 
to the Lodge, ain’t you? Oh, I don’t know 
nothin’ ag’inst Jordan, o ly he’s said to 
be one o’ the richest men in New York 

and no one can be that rich without bein’ 
tricky. But the point is, what's he got 
that I lack? Can't eat but three meals a 


day, nor sleep more’n seven or eight hour 

He comes up here huntin’, pays all git out 
for guides and supplies, shoots maybe one 
or two deer. I got the whole country to 


range in, know it same’s the palm o’ my 
hand. Huntin’, fishin’, trappin’ furs, to 
say nothin’ o’ fresh air and freedom— the 


very thing them fel , 
I get for nothin’. What would I do with a 
lot o’ money?” 

“Gotothe city, travel, study, le: 

“Yes, go to the city, travel a fast pace, 
study devilment, learn how to drink cox 
tails and a lot more things that 
me no good. I haven't got a 


swap with Jord and them, 


rs pays big money for 


irr 


wont 


thi 


do 





ar only 


Jud hesitated and confusion mounted 
redly into the root of his hair Mary 
Beverly saw it Had she then in these fey 
hours made so deep an impression on t} 
bumpkin? 

“Well?” 

“I wasn’t intendin’ to say anythin’ 


Miss Nancyfied, and 


somethin’ 


Ma says it 
*n anybor but ma 


pped I'd like t 


be’n 
would of dre 
artist.”’ 


l he 


greatest 


the 
experience 
Quite as much amused as astonished, 
repeated, ‘An artist?” 

Jud was quick to sense the meaning in 
her tone. 

“Sure, go ahead and laugh! I know it 
ain’t in me—or rather I'll say it is in me 
and I ain't able to let it out. It’s the most 
he Iple ss feelin’ in the world. I don’t know’s 

can make you understand, Mary, but 
it’s like this: All my life I’ve lived here 


idea struck Mary Beverly as 
incongruity ww her 


she 


r 
it 


on this farm on Ashaluna sluice. I'm as 
mucha part o’ this cour try asa cabbage 
is part of a garden. I'll go further'n that 
an’ say this combination o’ river and 


mountains and lakes and woods is like a 
wife to me. I ain’t never cared for girls. 
Here’s all the girl I want. Gosh-a-mighty, 
me and her love one ‘nother and fight one 
‘nother same as any married couple you 
ever an’ so far when fit I’ve 
always won. That's as it should be in any 
weli-regulated fambly, I cal’lat« 


see; ve 


we 


“Well, livin’ here in the hills and lovin’ 
"em the way I do I often have a terril 
feelin’ that I can describe only by sayin’ 
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it’s like wantin’ to make somethin’ of ’em. 
Folks come here and go away and carry a 
memory with ’em. They take photographs 
with little dinky accordion-plaited contrap- 
tions, and Lord save us! Them photo- 
graphs don’t any say ‘mountain’ 
than the core of an apple says ‘pie.’ Dog 
my cats, the’ to do it, and 
that’ paint, 

‘““When I was in the A. E. F. I had a 
coupla days off in Paris, and me and some 


Oo my 


more 


s only one way 


buddies went to a place called the 
Loover and seen the pictures. What’s it 
she i 


they he 


‘Chefs d’wurre 
I told ma. 


*That’s what ° 
you? Well, I seen 


em 


She doovers 





Sort of snap at it, don’t 
t » here she doovers and I says: ‘Them 
lellers got out what was in ’em. They had 
sor thin’ to say at they couldn't in 
Wo so they tried paint, and by ly 
f rked! She said it! 
““Now my buddies that me 


en. , 

: on one leg and then on the 

, and their eye and lowed 

as how they’d seen lithographs of girls 

rtisin’ shows in New York that'd beat 
e 





cocked 


“adve 








that Mourner Li all holler. To tell 
the truth, she di t look much mournful 
to me, but I could see Lizz was a she 
doo all right. Whoever painted her—an 
Eye an by the name of Leonard Fine} 

eems to me—he was expressin’ somethin’ 


nd looked at Lizzie, with that kind 





. sad, ly nie o hern, and 
I says to myself: ‘That ain’t a picture of no 
girl in particular; that’s Leonard Finch’ 
idee of what a girl would look like if she 
vas to suit him, and furthermore if you 
ever run across t Finch you'll find Lizzie 
le mmethin’ like him, sort of a fambly 
resemblance, } iuse he ire ! paint 
me ot! ei to that picture.’ 
» that give me the idee I wanted to 
Get a idee a long ways from 
irtist thoug 
Beverly l tened to thi crudely 
ed commentary on the fundamentals 


of art ith a curious sensat 





mntgomery Flaggs and Joe Leye e! 
Houses w uuld bes ngied witt id masters 
and the hand t thing to throw at the 

woul t le 








flattered ir » Nave thi ig 
ex dit ) ! 1 thus upon a 
ibject that he teve ta over with 

own mother without being dubbed a 
Miss Nar 

Why don’t vou t ; isked. 

‘Try it Look a-here! 

Jud pulled oper the pi | ind 
extracted t ee Canvast mie ring about 
three feet ir lengtl eact 

Try it? I should say I have tried it 

d see what I got for my troub Ain't 
the tne we t lever see 

Ma Beve Vas | ed » admit 
they were ¢ worse than that. 

Can’t hurt my f » matter what 
y But wouldn't uu think that in 
six weeks of practice I'd of made some prog- 
re 

Gosh, look at this book I bought when 
our division come. thr York: 





New 
1 Ten Easy 
it said I'd 


to Become ar l 
Le ms I got all the stuff 


It 


ed too sure appears to me I won’t 
ever be able to paint a mountain and have 
folks tell it from a cowshed And I ean’t 
tell whether it’s the prospective that’s 
wrong, or the chair obscuro. 

“That's what I meant when I said the’s 
nothin’ I wanted to swap with old Jordan 
except—and this ts the exception. If I had 
money I'd buy some schoolin’ and take 
lessons in art. A feller could make some 
thin’ of himself, I cal’late.”’ 


Ye Mary Beverly agreed that a feller 
could make something of himself f 
the meanwhile didn’t make something er 





tirely different of him 

“IT wish T could advise you,” she said. 
‘I wish I knew what—let me show you 
something. Give me some pait nd a 





pencil and the rest of the things.” 


Continued on Page 177 
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KISSEL 4, | il! 


OE Six 


N artistry of design and exclusiveness of finish, 
pride of ownersnip is enhanced by the finality 
of motor and chassis development. 


Exclusive characteristics of Kissel progressivcness, 
insuring maximum service at minimum expense, 
may be observed in the three closed and three 


open custom-built models now on display in all 
principal cities. 


Brochure “The Aristocrats of Motordom” on request 


KISSEL MOTOR CAR CO., HARTFORD, WiISs., U.S. A. 
Originators of the ALL -YEAR Car. 
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20-ton Lumber-Handling Toledo Gantry Crane 





Under the stress of forced production 
conditions, Toledo Cranes have set a 
new standard of plant capacity. 


Bigger than work, they have saved 
time, space and labor, speeded oper- 
ation and enlarged output. 


Today, the risk of promise cannot be 


entertained—the demand is for 


accomplishment. 


Toledo Cranes are specified for 


America’s leading industrial institu- 





Bigger than Work 


tions upon the records of their szs- 
tained performance. : 


Toledo standards guarantee design to 
requirements, positive engineering 
and structural accuracy, smoothness, 
speed and power, with safety, flexi- 
bility and economy in operation. 


As we build types for any capacity, we 
place at your service the unprejudiced 
advice and counsel of our engineers, 
with plans and estimates to meet 
your specific production problems. 


Bulletins showing standard types will be mailed at your request 


TOLEDO BRIDGE & CRANE COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Any Capacity—5 to 400 Tons—A Type for Your Requirements 
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Continued from Page 174 
Deftly she stood one of the canvases on 
the easel, scraped away the bulk of the 
picture painted by Jud Dunlap, squeezed 
out on the-bit of broken glass the tiny 
worms of color 
‘Jud, stand over there at the bench and 
don’t move Now!” 
Swiftly with the pencil she 
beginnings of her picture, then in broad 





splashes of color and at almost lightning 
peed she laid in flat masses that looked 
like a hopeless jumble lomentarily 


glancing up at Jud she worked on almost 
breathle sly. 

**Don’t move!” she warned. 

Now the portrait was beginning to take 
shape. It was marvelous how the girl had 
caught the poise of the head, the precise 
proportions of the straight nose, the wide 

dominant chin. There 








brow and cle 
was the peculiar half-quizzical light in th 
blue eye, the humorous quirk at the cor- 
ners of the flexible mouth, ar d omethir g 
more than a likens was there It was a 


picture of the soul of Judson Dur lap, a soul 


strong, independent, hopeful, but just now 
groping, a trifle pathetic It was a picture 
of youth, fresh virgin youth, with the big 
ness of the future not yet fully cor pre- 
hended but with a dream in the eyes, a 
dream which only a woman coul 1 fathom. 

Mary Be verly’s | ind dropped | her lap 
and she gazed at her she doover thought- 
fully. Instantly the impulse was strong 


within her to destroy the thing with one 





weeping stroke It was too awaken! 
She was afraid of it. What would it do to 
! lap, to see his soul popping 
out and asking to be introduced to 
owner? Mary Beverly was sure Jud had 
! t yet made the acquaintance of thi mul 
It was a terrible responsibility, to bring a 
man and his soul face to face like this. She 
hadn't the courage 

“Well,” said Jud uneasily, ‘‘you hain’t 
finished, have you? You don’t seem to be 


workin’ 


e it.” 
ta 

rT 

t j 
) 








behind j 
four and five o’clock and the early winter 
sun had dropped into the west so that it 
sent a long beam across the snow into the 
shop window. This mellow warm suns¢ 


light lay upon the portrait and the effect 


and fT 
was exactly the same as that of those care- 


fully studied border lights that are used 





in gallerie 
T 


ne re ilt Wa tunning Botl 
Beverly and Jud were ent Che 
tove crackled impertinent] the « 
fresh oil paint | r he n tl 


Neither man nor girl could wrench 
tion away from the face on the « 








A thin cloud d ed acto: the sink un 
nd cut ff th rud beam which had 
dramatized so vividly the odd scene in the 
chur With it departed something 
of the at least that hypnotic quality 







it which seemed to inhibit speech. 


‘Land sakes alive!” said Jud. ‘*How 


ve 
did you do that? Does it honestly look 
ine me - 
Mary Beverly began putting the little 
ips ba on the tube of pair t, dippir y the 
brushes in turpentine and wiping them one 
hy one 


} 


‘Yes,”” she aid soberly, ‘“‘it does look 
ce you. I doubt if you know just how 





“You're a wonder, Mary.” 

“‘No—only a bit dexterous. That’s not 
real art. Jud. I don’t want to deceive you. 
It’s a kind of trick technic I learned from 
an Italian drawing master I had three or 
four years ago ‘lease forgive me. I was 
ist —er—what the boys call swanking a 





That ain’t so,” d Jud rudely. “I 
believe you’re a reg’lar artist If you 
] 


vasn’t you couldn’t do things like that. 








Sav. it makes me think thoughts that never 
yme into my head before. I wonder what 
yu done to make it affect me like that? 
ook at it and I git discontented. I say 
to myself, ‘You grea’ big good for-nothiz 
ilf, where’s your ambition? Why don't 
e git out into the world and hustle and 
amount to somethin’? If you was cut 
it to make a success o’ the churn business 
why not git busy? If you’re goin’ to be an 


ith 





irtist it’s time to begin.’ That’s how I feel 
when I look at that paintin’. Dog my 


cats! se I like that 
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Jud in a churn shop or tray 
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mark 


forme. My 


only as a 


of appreciation of 
you have done F 


fath 


what 


It was an unfortunate speech—as the 
girl realized too late. Judson Dunlap 
flushed, frowned and shot Mary Beverly 


a look that expressed a volume of resent- 
ment. 

“Oh, Jud, I’m sorry 

‘I didn’t think it of ye,” said the woods- 
man. ‘“‘You ain’t knowed me but two- 
three days. But I swan | cal’lated you 
thought better o’ me than that!” 

**Most men would jump at such an op- 
portunity. That’s the way people get 
ahead—by taking advantage of every 
chance that offers.” 

‘I ain’t most men, thank God! 
hands me no tips f'r services 
Does any of them gentleman 
yours expect a two- bit piece 
help you into an automobile?’ 

Mary Beverly ustomed to 
being lectured by anyone in the matter of 
social amenities. There was no need of 
Jud’s being so ungracious. 


Nol ody 
rendered 
friends of 


when they 


was not act 


‘Don’t you think you’re rather rude?” 
she asked 

“Yes, | be. I’m turrible sorry too. I’ve 
gone and made you mad with my con- 
founded pride. It only shows you can’t 


teach a roughneck nothin’. But gosh all 
hemlock, I do hate to be thanked! Lemme 
tell you I’m paid ten times over for any- 
thing I ever done for you, Mary. I was 
paid the minute I see you tucked up warm 
and snug in our big feather bed. I says to 
myself, ‘There, ye big gawk, ye done 
somethin’.’ 

‘“*‘Now, Mary, get me 
thing that’s hard ain't te but gettin’ it 
done is the satisfyin’ part. It warn’t what 
you'd call a picnic for this country to git 
into the war, but it’s a heap of satisfaction 
to see the result 


ight! Doin’ a 


“Over in France they give me that little 
bronze dewdab on a ribbon, and the feller 
hat pinned it on me ome general, he 


was-- actually kissed me_ twicet | was 
never so mortified in my life. I ain't never 
told my mother yet "bout him kissin’ me 
right before all the | \ | brung home 
the medal, though, to please her. She likes 
it, so it’s all right 

‘There is a big favor you can do me, 
Mary. When you see your folks and your 
friends leave my name out of it, Tell ’ 


you wande red round till you come to a farm- 


house, where you stopped durin’ the storm. 
You can act sort of confused and muddled 
up so’s not to let ’em know just where 


‘twa Then they won't come palaverin’ 
round a-tryin’ to thank me.” 

‘Why, Jud, how dreadful! That's the 
most cold-blooded thing I ever heard of 
deliberately ignoring an act of heroism!” 
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‘Aw, please now, Mary, let up on that 
heroism stuff, will ye? My lands! I’ve 
lugged a deer further’n that through the 
woods—lots o’ times. Once fer all, I’m 
retirin’ from the hero business and if I hear 
any more sich talk I’m goin’ to stay home 
with ma and h the dishes and work 


Wasi 
them yarn roses in burlap like Letty. 





Seems’s if a fe ile ‘rr with two hands and two 
legs has always got to be dodgin’ the 
Bouquet Throwers’ Union.” 

Mary Beverly laughed in spite of her- 


self. It was quite a sad little laugh, echoed 
. a deeper though equally lugubrious tone 
y_nae compe nlor 
“Jud, you’re incorrigible.” 
a don’t know what that 
I suppose I'm it if you say so. 
like grand larceny. 
“Well, it don’t git us nothin’ to stand 
here gabbin’, I s’pose. You run along and 


means, but 
It sounds 


put your friends out o’ their misery —and 
remember wl va I asked you to do. When 
you go back to New York send me a pic- 


ture post rae of yourself riding in an 
airplane. You can git ’em took along 
Broadway, three for a dollar, while you 
wait. I done it when I was there, but I give 
"em away to the boys. 

“I got your address. If I ever do git to 
the city I'll look you up and take you to 
a picture show or somethin’. That’s a 
promise, Mary. Guess your folks won't 
nind, will they, Mary? I'll be on my way 
now—won’'t git home till after sundown a 
oe 

He extended an e 
which Mary Beverly sl 

“Good-by, Jud.” 

**Good-by, Mary. 
Jud turned a 


normous hand, into 


ipped her own. 


Be a good girl! 
way abruptly and crunched 








off, his snowshoes creaking shrilly on the 
hard crust. Mary Beverly watched him 
until he reached the edge of the clearing, 
where he —- d and waved. The girl 
swung | d in farewell, then descended 
swiftl tow on the Lodge and reunion with 
its occupant It ought to be a joyous 
oct mn, she told herself, relieving all that 
if of suspense, lifting from the depth 


of despair those who had given her up for 
] et renewing and ever renewing 
1 for her. 

» did not feel joyous. 


There was a 
weight on her spirit Something of value, 
lately come into her life, had gone out of it 
again, leaving behind it only a fragrance, a 
memory. She never exper ted to see Jud 


Dunlap again—and it nurt. Rough, crude, 
ignorant nevertheless he was without 
stion the nearest thing to a real man 


she had ever known; and real men 


que 
are 
none too fre quentiy met. 


TO BE CONTINUFD 
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The Mystery Gone 
From Tire Buying 


| E pery by millions of men daily. Valued at b 
of dollars annually. Yet a total mystery to 95‘ 


of those who use them Phat 1s the tru tatu 






automobile tires in America t 





Check vour own cas How do you buy tit Can 





, 
you pick a good tir Do you know what ma " 


: R 
itire? Do vou know that pure rubles tot 





exactly what pure wool is to cloth 







Auburn Certified ‘Tires are sold on a new. basi 
Note the Certified tag llu trated It] ! 


tire buving. It contains the first and only ¢ 



















Statement of Ingredients ever placed on a 1} 
bona fide statement shows that the Auburn (¢ fh 
l'read contains 81°; pure rubber th 

amount possibl to us Phat Auburn ¢ 
kriction contains 94.36; pure rul ber. Phat 
Auburn Tubes are 96°) pure rubber Pha 
Auburn Certified Tires are made with ar tra 
ply of tabric in each 
It further certifies that no cheap rubber 


, 4 


a \ ire employed. Only a high percenta 
be — of pure rubber combined with necessat 
~~ for ng and 





agents curing and toughening, 










A Trv Auburn Certified Tires th summer. In 
¥ actual road tests they have shown tread wear ot 
+ only 1-32 inch per 1,000 miles of ordmary rv It 
nA you do not quickly locate the Auburn dealer, write us. 





THE DOUBLE FABRIC TIRE CO. 
Auburn, Indiana 


Makers of Auburn Certified Tires, Tubes and Tire Reinforcements 
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MAKES MOTORING SAFE 


Upon the reliability of the tires you use depend the pleasure and com- 


fort of your motor trips. Are you insistent in your demand for longer tire 
mileage, more resiliency—qualities that contribute to safety and economy 
in upkeepP No material known gives rubber tires more resiliency; 
toughness, and longer wear than are imparted by New Jersey Zinc Oxide. 
The wonderful strength-giving properties of this Zinc product enable 
motor trucks to move heavy loads speedily and cheaply. Without it, truck 
tires, operating over every kind and condition of road, could not stand 
the severe strain these variable conditions impose. 
Phe New Jersey Zinc Company’s products are used in the manufacture of tires, paints, 
batteries, brass, porcelain, drugs, wire, glass, dyes, linoleum, window shades, fertilizers 


and many other lines. “The codperation of our Research Department is at the service 


of all our customers who seek to improve their product or increase their output 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY, 160 Front Street, New York 
ESTABLISHED 1848 


CHICAGO; Mineral Point Zine Company, 1111 Marquette Building 
PLE TSBURGH The New Jersey Zine Co. (of Pa.), 1439 Oliver Building 
Alan facture? of Z. ? Ox de, Mab Z We {Sp lter ly Spregele én, Lith hone, Ou PAUP 
feid, Rolled Zine Strips and Plates, Zine Dust, Salt Cake and Zine Chloride 


The world’s standard for Zinc products 


New Jersey 


ZinC’ 
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WHEN MARCIA FELL 


Continued from Page 21 


ze Which had gleamed along the sight 


f rapid-fire guns toward German planes. 
“If you want to commit suicide,” he said 








quietly, ‘‘go up in the Masonic Temple and 
jump off into the rotunda. The Chamber of 
Commerce is a nice place for it too. It ha 





been done 


You make a pink 

e floor and they pick 
paper.” 

asked Brian, irritated 

’s contempt. “It looks like a 
ra landing 

it was as flat as it looks and a plane 

bach like a golf ball I 


Spla h on I 
you up with blottin 
“But why not?” 


with 





roofs 




















‘ are cut up 
( lig and gratings and 
ventilators. Even if I missed them the ma- 
e would run to the ge, stub its toe 
the parapet and do a flip-flop down int 
the street. Maybe that’s what you want; 
but why p on me?”’ : 
“Well, I didn’t think it could be done 
wa\ Y ttered Briar **T just wanted 
KI A to de aea het ; 
You lose,” { the aviator, ly 
urnit iway t ird the hangar, nere he 
explained to ! les that he had bee 
talking t bug who thought that ar 
aer lane a light « 1 telegraph wire 
| ea 1 aS 
So Briar ndoned hope of } desert 
land 
H eculatior ? riage licenses ob- 
essed hi he document had a disturbing 
effect uy } ental equilibrium and he 
lé a l it presence in I pock 
‘ OOk is lf he ere cari ny « interfeit 
mone} 
He tried t magine the chi of event 
it would come to pa if he should hap 
en to be le expert than usual in dod, 
y tor le il treet cro ny He 
ould be pl ed up dead; the license would 
be found mg the many papers with 
h } pockets were alway bulg ny; it 
ld be introduced as an exhibit at the 
‘ ymner’s i juest the ne paper reporter 
vuld pounce upon it like buzzards upon 
irrio Marcia in tears half grief and half 
dignation would deny that she had been 
engaged to him; arumor that he had thrown 
himself under the wheels of the automobile 
ecause distracted | unrequ ted love 
d get into circulation; a scandal in- 
lving Marcia would gradually be cor 


ired up by babbling tongues; she, worried 


by the gos 











to me is prostration by fOSsIp, 
ild close her t and hate his memory 
eternally— the complication rising from 
that bit of | iper, i! hort, would be end- 
le br mag ation became more or 
less mort he dwelt upon then 
His sleep |} in to be troubled with 
dreams t needed no expert in Freudiar 
| I ry for the nte 
f t e, t 
fT . 
da that net i cur 
r he uction 
a draw r-room Ir 
ed a hungry yung clergyma 
! equi} l { trans} t and a 
prayer 90 to the sr He sat 
t Marcia ¢ I el e Pullmar 
until a fe ! ( n ( ‘ tart and 
t t asnt 1 ne t ‘ { » the t t 
bule to say go As t passed |} 
partment he d thr he to it 
u erved yone, had ¢ ed hit 
elf and lo the do ad the the 
ere! After hundred mile f 1 
ment Mar ! i eakened t e he 
r and he ir for the rter and 
i him te the subsidi ergyma 
Just Ma iwas al tto Ido” the 
minister had « ered a fatal in the 
t ‘ it wa V i ! the 
yhnere it W ied and the ere ? , 
the tate. At tl ! ! te 
tra er ed do the Ir i i 
hideou ‘ He ed | it 
i t to ) a ba ‘ a timed Q 
ecret ser r ind ested the tr t 
Bria 
Brian dt ed another dreat finvitin 
Mar itod er in the ¢ etest corner ol 
! quietest club and of king a pulpit 
Adonis whom he knew, a silver-tongued 
man of God and the yorld with tlashing 
eyes and flowing | to join them. Ther 
he had plied them both with cocktai ind 
ne from his locker u 1 the became 
utterly regardle of consequence The 
real Marcia didn’t drink a drop but the 
dream Marcia was a bacchante. Just as he 
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was ready to produce the license and ask 
the minister to do his duty he realized that 
Marcia was flirting wildly with his guest and 
was meeting with impa 
The flashing eyes beamed amorously upon 
Marcia and blew a kiss off the palm 
of her hand toward them. When Brian 
heard Marcia sigh ‘You're the handsom- 
est thing | ever saw,” and heard the clergy- 
man whisper, “‘I’ll meet you after the show 
to-night, girlie,’”’ he rose in high wrath and 
smote the reverend philanderer brilliantly 
Then the dream became a 


ioned responses, 


she 


upon the nose, 





chaos of breaking china and falling chairs 

and tlying entrées and Brian awoke in cold 
per g horror. 

1 dream he dreamed, and this was 

the worst nightmare of the herd. He was 

tting with Marcia in her dressing room 

while her play was in performance and told 


he had the license. She had said: “It’s 
If you can produce a minis 
priest, a bishop, a cardinal, a pope, a 


judge alderman, a sea captain or any 
one else with authority to marry us within 
two minutes I'll do it. If you can’t I'll 
never speak to you again.” 

Then she began to count off the seconds 
on her wrist watch. 


he had walked out upon the stage 
and shouted, “Stop the play!’’ Then turn 
ing to the audience, which seemed to con 

t of a million grinning faces, he asked 
loudly, ‘Is there a clergyman inthe house?”’ 
And the million grinning faces had burst 
out into a thunder peal of ironic laughter 
and a ripe tomato hurled from the gallery 
had splashed in scarlet abundance over his 
dress-shirt front and he had fainted from 
sheer terror. 

These nocturnal agonies persuaded Brian 
that he was going from bad to worse and 
that the matter would have to be brought 
It must be one of two things, 
he decided Marcia for keeps or no Marcia 
at all. A match or a break— that is what it 
would have to be, and on this determina 
tion he tubbornly 

So very qui 


to a decision, 


set his jaw 


tly and calmly in her dress 
g room during the play—just in the 
eam — he showed her the license, 
“What's 
** Read it 
“Why, it’s 
saw one before 
document, is it?”’ 
She studied the rather illegible names. 
“B.H. Black. Isthat you, Brian? Whom 
‘ you going to marry? Or maybe you 
have been married and divorced and never 
told me about it. And who’s this Corinne 
Dawson? Heavens, it’s Marcia! I car 
er remember my name without 
thinking twice Isn't it t 
“You don’t seem to ti 


iy aS 
ar 


this, Brian?” 
I never 
romantic-looking 


a marriage license! 


Not a 


ire 


ne 


understand 
mean to say that you have 
out a license for us before I’ve made up my 
mind to 


‘Precisely 


tly. Do you 
sand taker | 


! | 


acce | t i ou 


that 





“And you could get tl thir v without 
my being consulted at a 

“Yes, of course You must admit, how- 
ever, that I have consulted you often 
enough ¥ | 

‘Then any man can go over to the jail 
or wherever they sell these things and buy 
a license to marry some poor defensele 
woman Who isn't there to speak her mind 
the Dowager re of Japan, for ex 
ample?” 

Marcia in this vein could infallibly make 
him laugh, and his grimness relaxed, 

“Certainly — within reason.’ | 

“Well, when we women yet the vote,” 
he answered, daintily retouching her make 


up, “we'll change all that 
He did not remind her that her sex hi 





alre uly been ble ed with the franchise, and 
waited to see what he tuld sa next 
She turned away from her mirror present 
and picked up the license again, knitting 
her brows over it 

It isn’t legal anyway, he declared, 
“You have lied about my ave I'rving to 
be complimentary, I suppose, you poor 
idiot! I’m not twenty-two” I’m twenty 
eight; and the darned thing is no good 


‘Twenty-eight That make 


it all right 
‘ , 
You re too 


well informed on thi ub- 


ject I’m beginning to suspect you have 
been married before. Brian, you're looking 
like a perfect cottin trimmer 

Isn't it a serious matter?” | 
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The Perfect Mouthpiece 


s ~<a 


PTO ease a man’s mind in vaca- %& 
tion-time...a rod...and a pipe 
WoL bit. It has all of 


army ! s beauty wbut iS tronver. The 


witha Rep 


newer Chemi try has made it with- 
out taste or odor. Craftsmen with 
old-tashioned skill have cut it by 
hand 


into a limitless variety of 
Val pre and styles, so that about 
every pipe and holder there is an 
ingenious touch of novelty that is 
liked by men who smoke. 
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Pipes, $1.50 to $25 
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“Yes, too serious to be taken seriously 
just now. You know that I don’t want to 
retire from the stage for a while—a season 
or two anyway.” 

“You do not have to retire. Other ac- 
tresses don’t.” 

He named a few famous mothers of the 
footlight 

“Yes, but when I get married I want to 
retire. And I’m not ready to do either. 
That’s final. Now let’s tear up that license 
and be good friends again.”’ 


‘ear it up if you choose,” he said 





“No,” she exclaimed, ‘I'll keep it as a 
souvenir of my best chance to escape be- 
coming an old maid. It will comfort my 
declining years.” 

“You can’t have it unless you take a 
marriage certificate along with it,’’ he said 
coldly. ‘Please give it back to me.” 

“Does the old dear really want his pre- 
cious license? Well, he shall have it. Lend 
me a pencil, Brian, and I'll write you a love 
letter on the back.” 

She occupied herself brightly with a pen- 
cil for a few minutes and then handed 
Brian the paper that he now regarded as 
the death warrant of his romance. He 
found that on the back she had sketched 
a joy-and-gloom caricature, at which trick 
she was facile. There was an impressive 
gallows, the cross bar of which was labeled 
“*Ma riage License.” The loop for the rope, 
her lettering said, was a wedding ring. At 
the free end of the rope, tugging indus- 
triously, was an old gentleman in a black 
beard, the hangman marked ‘Brian 
Dangling in air, her neck in the 
noose, smiling sweetly in death, 
“Marcia Joy.” Below the sketch she had 
written, “All the same, you're a darling and 
it would be a rather nice way to perish.’ 

She was troubled a little by the way he 
If he had been tragically 
would not have worried 
about him, for she knew that mood of his 
and how to cure it with playful raillery. 
But he was merely abrupt and formal. A 
change of aloofness and detachment seemed 
to have come over the spirit of her captive, 

There must be no ugly wrenching asun- 
parting, no painful gesture 
ian told himself. The 


Gloom.” 
was 


said good night. 
sentimental she 


der, no sulk; 


of an unhappy end, I 








iritual value of this long attachment must 
wounded for both of them. They 
would meet again, he hoped and believed, 
ces that give 
and these meetings 


remain un 


through some of the coincider 


fe its savor ot surprise 


must not be vexed with embarrassment. 


Their friendship had a serene sweetness 
that transcended the eternal chess game of 
the sexes, and this rare essence should not 
become embittered. Nevertheless, for his 


own good he must put an end to himself 
asa lover. The comedy be finished 
scene, without an 


and the 


must 
emotional 
ant max of platonizing; 

‘ that of absence 
should he do with the 


without an 


only 


telltale 





uuld he mai to the 
’s office 1 canceled” 

have it expur the rec 
decided] rregular course 

night rouse a dange is curiosit He was 
ibout to destroy it, but Marcia’s carica 
ture and affectionate message penciled on 





trained him. 
of her personality 


the | ack re 
ontained tft : 
was dear to him. He wa 
venirs of her and he could not break him- 
elf of the habit of collecting them. 
locked the disappointed license up in his 
afety-deposit box, there to rest among the 
avender of a large collection of bonds and 
tock certificates until he should become 
indifferent enough to tear it up without a 
sense of re yret 

Then Brian invented a business trip to 


New York and departed, sending Marcia 


the impress 


miser 








a cheerful little note that explained his dis- 
appearance as a duty and gave her no 
method of keeping up the lines of com 


sick owl in 


seeking dis- 


munication. He moped like a 
Manhattan for several weeks, 
traction among a wide circle of hospitable 
acquaintances, and he rex 
from Marcia addressed to his office for for 
warding. She wanted to know what was the 
idea of this sudden trip, hoped that he was 
putting over a big business deal and won- 
dered when he was coming back. He ac- 
knowledged them with a vague promise to 
tell her all about it the next time they met 
and the rest was silence. 

He wanted to stay away until Marcia’s 
play left Chicago, but his hard-working 
partner, whose patient submission to the 
many joy journeys of the past had often 

?y , 


bier his consmence, bear to 


eived two letters 


write 








May 15,1920 


letters complaining of his burden, so Brian, 
a little freer of his infatuation than before, 
reluctantly returned. He got into harness 
at the office in a way that renewed his part- 
ner’s faith. Manfully he sought the conso- 
lation of toil and resolutely he stayed away 
from Marcia, from Marcia’s theater, from 
Marcia’s hotel and from the promenade 
along Michigan Avenue where she might 
be accidentally encountered in search of 
hats and dresses. 

Spring came into full bloom. Marcia’s 
play was in the last fortnight of its engage- 
ment and Brian was wondering if he could 
call on her to say good-by the last night 
without the risk of becoming hopelessly 
subjugated again. The alternative course 
was to send her some flowers and a cordial 
note honestly admitting that he didn’t want 
to see her because it made him too con- 
foundedly unhappy and saying that he 
hoped to meet her again some time when he 
had got over being so asinine. 

He took this quandary out for an after- 
luncheon stroll over a cigar and for an ob- 
jective headed toward his bank, where he 
could nip off the coupons that had budded 
on his bonds and get a hatful of money for 
them. Even in the most romantic temper- 
aments this is always a refreshing diversion. 

With the deposit box under his arm he 
left the inner vault and sought the privacy 
of one of the small rooms partitioned off 
like rows of roomy telephone booths where 








patrons of the bank might hide themselves 
from the world and gloat over their in- 
vestments and hoardings. He found an 


unlocked door and steppe d into the compart- 
ment. He was a man permanently wedded 
to that symbol of leisure, a cane or walking 
tick As he ente red, put his tin box dowr 
on the counter and thrust a chair out of his 
way the veteran Malacea drop} ed off the 
crook of his elbow and fell across the door- 
ill. A moment later the door swung to 
against it, and with this bit in its teeth 
could not lock its jaws. Brian observe 
this little accident, but did not 





trouble 


himself to retrieve the cane. Another scar 
more or less on its varnish did not matter 


ind he didn’t care whether the door wa 






locked or not. Even without that sli; 
precaution he was as s ife there as if he \ 
in God’s por ket. He methodically went 


about his business of selecting the bonds 
that had ripened and borne fruit. 

When he had clipped his fifth coupon 
engrossing pursuit — thedoor opened briskly. 
Brian looked up expecting to find the vault 
rounds of inspecting the 
rooms. What he saw, however, offended his 
ense of the probabilities and caused him 
to start from his chair in amazement. 

It was Marcia looking her springtime 
prettiest, with the conventional tin box of 
the premises clutched to her breast against 
a cluster of violets. The “I beg your par- 
don” that she had started to say when she 


found the room occupied died on her lips a 


she recognized Brian and the laughter of 
happy surprise followed it 

Her free hand, outstretched, fell into his, 
and Brian had an inspiration. He suddenly 
drew her toward him, stepped past her, 
kicked his cane out into the corridor and 
It locked itself of 
against it, he faced 
mile. He should 
ve rounded out this situation by hissing, 
jow, my proud beauty, I have you in 

power!” But he missed this gorgeous 
ypportunity. He merely said with a smile, 
a pleasant surprise. Won't you sit 
down and make yourself at home?” 
“Of course I will,” the unabashed Mar- 
cia answered. ‘‘It'’s very cozy here. Al- 
most like my dressing room, isn’t it? But 
of all the places to find the deserter! If I 
hadn't bought some Liberty Bonds in 
Chicago once upon a time and tucked them 
away in this vault and gone away forgetting 
all about them — which is just like me— this 
happened. Isn't it 


poli eman at h 


} 











mtr 


with a triump 





would never have 
jolly?”’ 


“Have you missed me?” he asked in- 
anely. 

‘No! And let’s not talk 
beastly way you walked out on me and left 
me flat in this dreadful city without a 
friend. I forgive you, Brian, and I hope 
you have suffered while I have been having 
a beautiful time. But it’s nice to see you 
again. Come away from that docr. I'm 
not going to escape. Now show me how to 
clip the coupons. I always cut off the wrong 
ones 

She flourished the slender shears that 
were anchored to the desk by a long chain 
as a first aid to investors. 


about the 








Continued on Page 185) 
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Will YOU Profit by the Experience of 
the American Surety Company? 


The American Surety Company uses Dictaphones in many of its 
agencies throughout the country. In New York, Mr. B. J. McGinn, 
Manager, Claim Department, says: “In this department we use 
fifteen machines. The volume of our business has increased enor- 
mously in the past two years, but, because of the efficiency and 


flexibility of The Dictaphone system, we have not had to augment # 
our stenographic force to take care of the enlarged volume of cor- ; 
respondence.”’ ; 

Whether your office is large or small, we are ready to install Dicta- 
phones so as to show you definite results in your office, on your 
business. ; 
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8 
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™ DIZ TAPA 


“The Shortest Route to the Mail-Chute’’ 





The American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad (Nickel 
Ohio, says: ““We have 68 Dictaphones in use | he Plate), ‘ leveland, ( \. Beck, Chief Clerk, say "We 
Dic taphone system has proved itself in our work to be are using at present approximately 100 Dictaphones in 
greatly efhicient, a time saver as well isa saver ol expense our various departments with mighty gratifying result 

American Railway Express Company, New York, Deere & Webber, Minneapolis, say: “Generally 
N. W. Fulmer, General Purchasing Agent, says: “On speaking, we find that operators transeribing from 
a month's test, covering 18 operators with an average The Dictaphone can get out 20 to 231307 more letter 
output of 1,591 letters per day, we found the cost for in a day than when they were obliged to take shorthand 
transcribing a little under 32/c¢ per letter.” notes and transcribe from the same.” 


Phone or write our Branch nearest you for convincing demonstration 
in your office on your work, and for Booklet, ‘‘The Man at the Desk."’ 


* THE DICTAPHONE, haopergongae Building, New York <aty 











a if) Akron, Ohio Chicago, Ill apids, Mich New Orlean 
. | Atlanta, Ga : incinnati, Oh He 1 - Conn Philadelphia pe pringt M 
———- Baltimore, Md leveland Ohio Indiana Ind Pittsburgh, Pa Stl M Ww 
Buchcl Branches Birmingham, Ala Dall as, Texas Kansas City, M Portland, Ore Paul, M N 
Ae |b { Boston, Mas Denver, Cok Los Angeles, Cal Providence, R. I M M 
8 < Buffalo, N. Y Des Mc ines dows Minneapol Minn Rochester, N. Y pokane, W I 
—— mee Detroit, Mich New Haven, Conn Salt Lake Cit Utah 
. = ~ There is but one Dictaphone, trade-marked “The Dictaphone,” made and merchandised by the Columbia Graphophone Company 
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Lumber That Bears A Quality Mark 


ie settlers built with the best they had—logs—and home life 



























was crude and hard. ‘The lumberman with his inventions brought 

















sawn boards and made possible homes that are places of comfort, if 
taste and charm — homes expressing the owners’ individuality. f 
\mong woods, Southern yellow Phe largest manufacturer of Southern ve! 
ompetitorasahome building low pine in the United States is Th f 
maternal. Tt inesbeauty.strenethand  Long-Bell Lumber Company —44 years 
per It is easily available, work. old. Unusual care in cutting, milling and 
al ' il, adaptable both to grading has enabled this concern to apply 
ry cterior al t teful interior the word Qua/ity to its product They are also a = 
“ye . hed by their trade-marked brand Nationally Kv on 
‘al , , 
YELLOW PINI 
n RELL WHITE PINE 
HARDWOODS 
THE MARK ON QUALITY OAK FLOORING 
umber a oer 
Long Bell Forked Leaf Oak Flooring always s high favor with particular persons. 
It to \ piensa dhs hey ready to lay, smooth as a tabl top. It is even in 


it th . rtam to make a floor be i ititul « li Servi ceable. 


Ask your dealer for Saisie ll brand. 


The Jonc-Rer Lumber Company 


t. A. LONG BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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(Continued from Page 182) 


“Let this cold steel be a symbol of honor 


between the kr ight and his 
“Stay on 
scissors, Brian.” 

When she had gleaned 
insisted upon helping Brian 
he wanted to rummage tl 
posit box, professing a 
filled with old love 
had known. 
Or chorus girls,” 

He counted 
told her the market val 
stock he held and ada 
They made an impressive total 
nounced him as a miser. 

“Still it does provide very comfortably,’ 
he conceded, “for your old : a dod- 
dering bachelor whom nobody wants to 
have round. I must save myself. 
The Actors’ Fund Home will get me if I 
don’t watch out.” 

He remarked that she ought to be a 
woman. 

“T know it, 


orated, 


with h Ther 

h his 
belief that it was 
rs from other ac- 


re de- 





lette 
tresses he 
for her, 
hares of 
values, 


1 she de- 


= 
out ni securitie 


of the 
the 





rY 





ive as 
begin to 
ill 


rich 


and I’m not extravagant, 


but I have a gift for shedding money. Oh, 
I have a farm that is making the man who 
runs it for me rich, I suspect, and several 
bank accounts, but as for safe-and-sane 


stuff like yours I have very little. Easy 
come, easy go, as the sailor said when he 
pent three years’ wages in one night.” 
He picked a legal-looking document out 
of his box and handed it to her. 
“This may interest you,” he remarked. 
She read it. It was his will. It gave a 
few respectable to charitable inst 


tutions 





yacie 


and beque ithed the residue of the 


estate to Corinne Dawson, professionally 
known as Marcia Mort 

‘You see, IT have no near relative ae he 
explained. ‘“‘I] am very much alone except 


you.” 


lor 


She looked at him in gentle amazement 
| her merriment gone 

‘I don’t know what to 1,” he mur 
red 00 irpr ed—and 





i met 
about u 


he ad- 











i I’m I uu nk I have been tact 
es M: t ou ire concerned I 
em to ri pid. Shall we 
é u 
She picked the | out of her lap. 
, 


‘I hate to tear it up,’ she observed. 
‘It’s so sweet! What can 


we Go lo make it 


‘Tear off t 
uggested. “Then I'll } 


; 
i\ ! 
. 
drawn up cutting you off with the proverbial 


he witnesses’ signatures,”’ he 


ve another wil 


illing. 
‘A good idea. Now—th 
into the waste-paper 


the rest to remember 


basket, 
you by.’ 

tucked the mutilated document 
box. 





She 





away in her deposit 
“Have you got any 
criminating in there, Brian 
‘Well, here’ 
He brought out the 
‘I was going to tear it up to-day.” 
‘A good she said laugh- 





omething you ve seen be 
} 


the ring I 
you 

And different! You're not 
I should have 
you a small 


engagement 





yout 


ewelry, Brian. 


ed it! It must have cost 





lady fair! he 
your own side of the 


her coupons she 


THE SATURDAY 


But that would be 
Take it back I st 
t to try to sell it. 
L once tried to sell some jewelry when 
poor, and found it very hard work. 
keep it for future use, Brian. It might be 
useful sometime whet have forgot- 

sia 
He took back the 
another. 

““A wedding ring! Brian, you fantastical 
creature! Surely this wasn't for me too?” 
**No, it was my mother’s.” 

“T might have known it. They're not so 
heavy and symbolical of fetters nowadays. 
I wonder how an old-fashioned bride felt 
with one of these things on. I think I'll try 
it. Hurrah, it fits! O-o-oh, it gives me the 
cold shivers! Put it away again.” 

She pressed the ring into his hand, and 
then, standing on tipt ed him gayly. 

“That's for being a dear,”’ she explained. 

“Then tell me,” he answered when he 
had recovered from his surprise, ‘what 

for.” 

e gathered her up into his arms, but she 
took shelter close against his shoulder and 
a lroitly & caped the ki s he had counted 
upon returning. 

“Look up,” he whispered, “‘and let me 
the stars in your eyes.” 

Not until you let me go.” 

Upon this situation of a small young lady 

engulfed in a large man’s embrace, he de- 

g to find her lips 
vading, the door suddenly 
Here! Break away! 
a hoarse ° 

They parted in a » and a giant in 
blue uniform confronted them. He was the 

iult policeman with his pass-l in his 
hand and hi 


run 


‘I'm tempted to. 
flirting with destiny. 
would | 





puse it a bore 


you 
ter 


ring and handed her 





oe, ki 


this is 








see 





terminedly tryit 





opene | 
Cut it 








voice 


keys 
uggested that he was 


of an 


manner 


Impulse 


you two people get that 
‘ ] red. ‘“‘How do you get that 
way? Don’t you know that this is a safety- 
deposit vault and not a hotel? We don't 








t these rooms to transients. What the 
ae a you doit ru here anyway ? It's 
after closing time. You must have been 


urs 

Marcia cowered abjectly be- 
» demanded their names, and 
Brian—frr gone in mental confusion —pre- 
ecard and introduced Marcia. 
, Officer, it was an accident,” 
‘I left the door open and the 
ippened to come in. We are 


» for he 





young la 1) hi 
old friends.” 
**So you're not relatives!” the giant bel- 
lowed, the star on his breast quivering 
with righteous indignation. ‘‘I was hoping 
you Trying to use my vault for a 
spooning parlor, eh? My vault! What 
would the directors say? You're guilty of 
whet you are! 


disor conduct, that’s 
You can’t monkey with me! I was once a 


were, 





lerly 





hotel detective. Maybe you were laying 
away in here to try to loot the vault when 
I went to supper. I'll have to make a re- 


You're both under arrest.” 

Brian protested wrathfully, and Marcia, 
for whom hysteria was imminent, tried to 
give away her Liberty Bonds as a peace 
offering. The officer refused to accept either 
explanations or bribes, for he had the in- 
corruptible soul that grows in banks. He 
and Brian began to shout at each other, 
» to nose, 


| 


“Knock |} 


port on this. 





im down, Brian,”’ urged Mar- 
fiercely. ‘*Hit him in the jaw!’’ 
Brian was about to defend the fair name 
of his beloved in the manner suggested by 
Marcia—a right-hand swing from the hip 
would have been a satisfying expression of 
Before this catastrophe could 
occur, however, a fourth voice was added 
to the violent argument. 

A little man with iron-gray whiskers and 
a fiery eye peered under the officer’s arm 
and began to bark importantly. 


his feelings. 





and she 
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“‘Wazza trouble here, officer? "Smatter 
with these people? Coupla crooks? I was 
in the director’s room on some court busi- 
ness and I thought the Bolsheviks were 
busting into the bank. Silence, you!” 
this to Brian—‘‘order in the court!” 

The policeman told what he had seen and 
his interpretation of it. 

“Disorderly conduct, I eall it, judge,” 
he declared hotly. ‘‘They’re under arrest.” 

He made a grab for Brian’s collar. 

“Extraordinary! Scandalous!” gloated 
the little man, rubbing his hands together 
hap pily. 

‘Be careful, officer, I think he’s getting 
ready to hand you a wallop. Well, sir, 
what have you got to say for yourself? 
I must warn you, however, that any evi- 
dence you give will be used against you.” 

“Are you really a judge?” Brian de- 
manded. 

“IT am, sir, and I shall see that the law is 
enforced in this case. I am Judge Simpson 
of the County Court.” 

Here the ornament of the bench observed 
a cuspidor in the corner and directed a 
long-distance tobacco shot at it with deadly 
accuracy 

“Then I appeal to you as a man of s e 
and education,” Brian pleaded. oT) s 
young lady and I are engaged to be mar- 
ried.” 

“Is that so?"’—suspiciously. ‘‘Let her 
show me her engagement ring. Come on, 
young lady! Hold out your left ha “3 

Instead of which Marcia hid 
behind her hack 

“Here it is, judge,” cried Brian, dipping 
into his deposit box. ‘‘She had taken it 
off—to rest her finger. Put it on again, 
darling.” 

Marcia eagerly slipped on the token of 
betrothal. 

‘Well, maybe so, maybe so,” the judge 
admitted grudgingly. ‘But if you carry on 
like that in bank vaults you ought to get 
married right away.’ 

“That's what I say, your honor,” wa 
Brian's glad outery. ‘And here’s our wed- 





ding license 

Judge Simpson again ir flicted the by- 
product of his mastication upon the cu 
pidor and read the license 

‘You B. H. Black? You Corinne Daw- 
en?” 

They nodded 

“You want to get married 
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Brian’s how] of assent concealed from the 
judge the fact that Marcia did not answer. 

‘Well, I’m a marrying judge. I tie ’em 
up In Jig time every day in my court room. 
I think I'll marry you two right now. Take 
her hand! Now then!” 

He spit again. 

“Do you, Mister Man, take her for your 
wife, to love, et cetera? All right! And do 
you, young lady, take this homely galoot 
for your husband to cheris h and obey 
I hope —and poss ibly nag? Say yes—don't 
nod it! Say it!” 

Marcia looking like a frightened child 
managed to whis sper something that the 
judge accepted as yes. 

Then | hereby declare you man and 
wife and as judge of the County Court | 
got a darned good right to do it. Slip her a 
ring. Your key g will do. That's right! 
You're married now! Make the worst 
of it!” 

“Not really?” Marcia cried out in hor- 
ror, staring at Brian’s mother’s wedding 
ring on the fatal finger. 

‘Yep. It’s all over for both of you. I 
think I'll kiss the bride. She’s a darned 
good-looking gal.” 

Marcia in a kind of trance was kissed 
full on the mouth with great unction by the 
swift little judge. Brian was shaking hands 

enthusiastically with the policeman that 
he could not rush to her protection. 

‘Now I've got to catch a train,” said the 
judge. “Oh, no, I don’t charge anything! 
Keep your money. Give me your business 
eard and my clerk will send you the mar- 
riage certificate with a bill. Well, good-by, 
fol I'll see you again, maybe, when you 
come up for your divorce.” 

He pal + nis ¢ ompliments to the cuspidor 
again and bustled away. 

Marcia reconciled herself to the accom- 
plished fact only after Brian had promised 

hat it should be done over again at the 
end of her tour by a clergyman and with all 
the traditional ceremonies. Until then they 
hould stay as they were, she insisted, for 
though their present union might be legal it 
certainly wasn’t decent. 

And furthermore she made him take a 
vow to stop smoking. 

‘It’s too bad to bes rin by being exact- 
ing,’ she expl: sina, but I don’t want to 
he reminded every time you kiss me that a 
Judge who chewed tobacco was the cause 

pt 


of my fall 
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Secretary of Agriculture Meredith says: 


“Tf I were to refer at all to the high cost of living, I would say its solution is a mutual problem 





for allof us, It is the farmers’ problem; it is the laborers’ problem; and it is the business men's 


problem; and we must all work together mutually to take out of the cost of distribution, the 


ost of production, and the waste in labor every item that we can in meeting this situation.”’ 


{Ag i e Meredith ina 


How Swift & Company helps to 


peech before the Chicago Association of Commerce 


solve this problem 


Food is the chief item of expense in 
the average family. Swift & Company 
furnishes one of the largest outlets 
for meat and meat products in the 
world. 

This is what Swift & Company did 
last year in solving the problem 
Secretary Meredith poincs out: 


We furnished meat in quantities 
dependent only upon the amount of 
live stock produced. 


We encouraged greater production 
by helping to find a market for 
animals brought to market. We 
carried meats in a steady stream to 
consuming centers —cities of 
millions and hamlets of hundreds. 


This was done at an average profit 
from all sources of only one-fourth 
of a cent per pound of product. 


Of every dollar received by Swift & 
Company for meat, cured hides, and 
other by-products, an average of 85.4 
cents was paid out for live stock; 13 
cents for expenses of operation and 
distribution; and 1.6 cents was left for 
profit, out of which more than 30,000 
shareholders had to be paid a return 
for the use of their capital. 


What did this? Ability, experi- 
ence, equipment, resources and an 
underlying purpose throughout 
Swift & Company to prove its use- 
fulness at all times. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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INGER ALE 


ERE’S a delightful, safe drink for chil- 

dren overheated by play— Clicquot 
Club Ginger Ale. Its bubbling, sparkling 
coldness makes an irresistible appeal to hot 
little throats. And the mildly stimulating 
warmth of its pure ginger content safe- 
guards against too sudden chill. 
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Made of real Jamaica ginger, pure juices 
of lemons and limes, clean cane sugar, and 
clear, sweet spring water—carbonated. 
Serve plain or with any kind of fruit juices, 
as fancy dictates. 

Buy Clicquot by the case from your 
grocer or druggist, and help the kiddies to 
it whenever they’re hot and thirsty. Two 
large glassfuls in every bottle. 


—a rHE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY, Millis, Mass., U.S. A. 
Jay 
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Get the New Columbia NOVELTY Record Booklet. 


Every Columbia dealer has it. 


kxclusive Columbia Artists— 


Headliners All! 





COLUMBIA (sRAPHOPHONI 
COMPANY New York 


lian Factory: Toront 





